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MMLS  ON  A  FLYING  SCHEDULE 

Some  horaeraakers  may  think  they're  up  in  the  air  when  it  comes  to  meal 
planning.    But  this  family  job  is  a  down  to  earth  proposition  compared  with  the 
planning  done  by  cooks  and  food  managers  who  prepare  the  meals  for  our  aviators. 
Air  Quartermaster  chefs  must  think  in  terms  of  "up  in  the  air".    Scheduling  meals 
for  the  Army  Air  Forces  requires  a  knowledge  of  good  nutrition,  plus  the  ability 
to  adapt  those  rules  to  high  altitude  flying. 

What  our  aviators  eat  may  affect  the  success  of  a  flying  mission.  Unless 
all  the  men  are  able  to  work  at  peak  efficiency,  the  safety  of  the  crew  is  en- 
dangered.   At  high  altitude,  digestive  processes  are  slowed  down  by  decreased 
oxygen  pressure,  by  cold  and  even  nervous  tension.    So  the  men  must  get  carefully 
selected  diets  before  and  during  flights. 

The  Air  Quartermaster  in  TTashington  has  worked  out  special  menus  which 
are  followed  by  cooks  in  the  field  kitchens  where  our  Air  Forces  are  located. 
Carbohydrates. . .the  starch  and  sugar  foods.., form  a  dominant  part  of  pre-flight 
and  in-flight  meals.    These  foods  digest  rapidly  and  easily  and  make  energy 
quickly  available.    Bread,  potatoes,  noodles,  spaghetti  and  macaroni  are  favorites. 
Sugar  is  obtained  in  desserts. ,, cakes,  cookies  and  puddings. ,, jams  and  jellies. 

Vegetables  for  air-borne  meals  must  be  well-cooked.    When  the, cells  are 
broken  dovm  by  cooking,  the  vegetables  are  more  easily  digested.    Ones  in  popular 
use  are  carrots,  string  beans,  tomatoes,  squash,  sweet  potatoes,  peas  and  spinach. 
The  bulky  vegetables  v/ith  a  large  percentage  of  cellulose, ..  such  as  cabbage  and 
Brussel  sprouts,.,  are  avoided  in  excessive  quantities  for  flight  meals.    But  of 
course,,  the  aviators  can  have  them  v/hen  they  return  to  base. 

No  "slow-di'ge'sting"  foods 

Other  foods  generally  avoided  for  those  air-borne  dinners  are  fats  and 
proteins.  Fatty  foods  are  slow  to  digest.  Protein  foods,  too  have  "staying" 
qualities  and  are  used  sparingly.  M6v;ever,  some  meat,  fish,  poultry,  eggs  or 
milk  are  included  to  make  the  meal  more  attractive  and  palatable. 

Fruits  are  preferred  in  canned  or  stewed  form.    Raw  fruits  with  a  high 
fibre  content  are  off  the  list  of  high-altitude  foods.    Plenty  of  drinking  water 
and  liquids  are  on  the  "must"  list.    Any  deficiency  in  the  diet  is  made  up  when 
aviators  return  from  a  flight.    It's  not  necessary,  and  sometimes  not  practical 
to  reach  a  balance  v/ith  every  meal,  but  the  balance  during  the  over-all  period,,,, 
such  as  an  entire  day... is  always  adequate  for  our  flying  men. 

As  for  the  preparation  of  those  meals... when  a  mission  is  scheduled,  the 
flight  field  kitchen  is  called.    The  food  manager  is  given  the  number  of  meals 
required  and  the  time  when  the  food  v/ill  be  picked  up.    Since  food  that,  goes  on 
flight  must  be  of  peak  quality,  it's  usually  not  prepared  more  than  two  hours 
aliead  of  flight  time.    It's  packed  in  insulated,  immaculately  clean  cabinets. 
These  cabinets,  or  food  Y/armers,  are  17  inches  square  by  11  inches  deep.  Each 
holds  enough  food  and  hot  drinks  for  six  men.    In  the  top  drawer  of  the  cabinet 
are  stored  silverware  and  foods  that  are  to  be  eaten  cold. ,, sandwiches,  fruit, 
cake.    The  rest  of  the  cabinet  is  electrically  heated.    The  upper  section  of  the 
heated  compartment  holds  six  1-pint  beverage  cups  for  coffee  or  hot  drinks  and  six 
1-pint  cups  for  soup.    The  lower' half  contain  six  partitioned  food  trays,.  And 
here's  a  sample  menu. . »tomato  soup,  swiss  steak,  potato  cakes,  buttered  peas,  j  _; 
rolls,  apple  cobbler  and  coffee.. 
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;  COmm  DENOMINATOR      •  , 

"Wfjc  the'  floors  this  morning?    Did  Johnny  take  his  vitamins  before  ho  vrent 
to  the  store  for  the  fly  paper?"  Those  could  be  quite  ordinary  questions  in  the 
minds  of  a  number  of  your  listeners  on  any  springtime  housekeeping  day. 

"Polish  the  silverware.    Sharpen  a  lead  pencil*    Get  some  v^/ater  colors  for 
the  youngsters.    Wonder  if  the  man  is  coming  to  repair  that  chipped  place  in  the 
sink?"    Nothing  exciting  about  things  like  that.  ...but, ,  .whether  you  are  surprised 
, or  not.,, every  one  of  the  items  \jq  have  mentioned  does  have  something  in  common, 
hnd  that  something  is  so  close  to  home  that  folks  just  do  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
rtr  (we  hate  to  say  so)  overlook  it  completely. 

What  we're  driving  at  is  that  everyone  of  the  items  we  mentioned, ,. .floor 
Vi^ax,  vitamins. ,  .fly  paper,  silver  polish,  lead  pencils,  water  colors,  ena'mel  cemen* 
and  m.any,  many  more  require  fat,  or  its  b;/-products  in  manufacture.    Yes,  even 
vitamin  capsules  contain  nicotinic  acid  and  the  capsules  themselves  are  made  from 
a  fat  by-product,  tooo'    All  this  is  a  round  about  Y/ay  of  stressing  the  importance 
of  household^ salvage  of  fats. 

Our  peace  time  sources  have  been  cut  off  by  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  so  we 
must  make  up  our  deficit  here  at  home.    Home  needs  are  small  compared  to  require- 
ments for  fats  and  oils  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war*    Explosives,  \'p)ccines, 
industrial  and  domestic  soaps,  and  even  the  dra¥/ing  of  highly  strategic,  copper 
Ydre  and  shell  casings  are  dependent  on  a  product  which  can  be. furnished  right 
from  your  listeners^  kitchens.    .And  while  we're  on  the  subject,  it's  good  to  bear 
in  mind  that  no  practical  homeraaker  is  going  to  overlook  the  four  cents  and  tvro 
red'  ration  points  she  can  get  from  her  grocer  for  every  pound  of  salvaged  fat  she 
delivers  to  him, 

'    ■    THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAND 

You  can  get  a  slant  on  what  gardeners  are  interested  in  these  days  from  the 
questions  pouring  in  to  Victory  Garden  Headquarters  in  Washington,  D,  C, 

"Give  me  land..."  seems  to  be  the  theme  song  of  many  gardeners  now.  And 
Victory  Garden  Headquarters  refers  these  gardeners  to  local  Victory  garden  chairmei 
to  local  radio  programs  on  gardening  and  to  garden  pages  Of  local  newspapers.  Man^ 
cities  have  a  Victory  garden  center... an  office  of  volunteer  or  city  employed 
workers,  to  put  would-be  gardeners  in  touch  with  vacant  plots.    Maybe  there's  such 
a  headquarters  in  your  city.    If  there  is,  it  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  tell 
your  listeners  about  it.    If  not,  and  your  area,  needs  such  a  service,  maybe  you 
can  lend  a  hand  to  start  one.,  ■, 

HThat's  the  right  time  to  plant  tomatoes  or  beans  or  cor^n?    This  depends 
entirely  on  the  locale.    Judging  from -the  questions  coming  in,  your  listeners '11 
like  to  hear  you  says    "This -Is  a  fine  tim^e  -to, put  out  those  tomato  plants,  etc." 
Or  perhaps  a  word  of  warning 'such  as:     "Oon't  be  fooled  by  the  early  spring 
weather  we've  had.    Be  sure  the  danger  of  killing  frost  is  past  before  setting 
out  tender  plants  such  as  tomatoes  and  peppers,",  Information  about  when-to-plant- 
what  can  be  had  from  experienced  gardeners  In  your- area,  or  from  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture's  garden  bulletin,   "How  much  fertilizer  do  1  need  for  ci  small 
garden?"  That's  only  one  question  about  fertilizing.    The  answers  to  questions 
like  this  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country,    ^ere  again  you  can  get  the 
answers  for  your  locality  from  the  garden  bulletin  of  your  State  Agricultural 
College  or  from  the  local  Victory  garden  leader  in  your  town. 
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J^FUL  JARGON 

If  vou've- 7/ondered  about  home  food  preservation  in  19-45. "There  will  be 
a  need  for  every  garden  and  for  all  of  the  home  canning  that  can  be  done  this  year. 
That's  WFA's  Judge  I.iarvin  Jones  speaking.    And  Judge  Jones  goes  on  to  say,  "These 
tv7in  projects  in  the  home  will  help  relieve  the  problejii  of  inadequate  labor  for 
production  and  for  processing  and  v;ill  help  relieve  the  burden  of  wartime  trans- 
portation.   The  surest  way  to  guarantee  a  full  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  home  use  is  to  grow  a  garden  and  do  as  much  hone  canning  as  possible,"  - 

Last  year,  seven  out  of  every  ten  households  in  the  nation,.,or  about 
24,800,000  households  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  according  to  a  survey  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,    In  all,  these  households  put  up  a  total 
of  aLmost  three  and  half  billion  quarts.    And  that  home-canned  food  accounted  for  ' 
nearly  half  the  canned  vegetables,  and  for  two-thirds  of  the  canned  fruits  that 
made  up  our  total  civilian  supply  of  canned  goods.    Thanks  to  home  canners,  there 
was  more  food  not  only  for  the  people  at  home,  but  also  for  our  armed  forces  and 
our  allies. 

This  year,  the  need  for  home  food  preservation  is  even  greater  than  it  was 
in  1944-.    The  supply  of  commercially  car-ned  fruits  and  vegetables  available  to  • 
civilians  is  less  than  at  any  time  during  the  war.    Even  after  the  v;ar  in  Europe 
is  over,  the  demand  for  canned  foodstuffs  will  continue  to  be  great,    WA  will 
continue  to  set-aside  part  of  the  commercial  pack  to  meet  military  requirements  on 
the  Pacific  front.    That's  why  home  canning  is  one  of  the  most  important  v/artime 
programs  on  the  19A5  home  front.    It's  up  to  the  home  canner  to  help  fill  the  gap 
betv^een  supply  and  dem.and.    Home  canners  are  asked  to  do  an  even  better  job  than 
they  did  in'l9U. 

The  BAS  survey  shows  that  about  the  same  number  of  home  canners  who  pre- 
served food  in  v;ill  do  so  again  in  1945.    In  addition,  there's  a  sizeable 
group  of  people  v/ho  are  undecided  v;hether  to  put  up  any  foods  at  hom,e.    An  in- 
crease in  home  canning  rdll  depend  on  this  group.    If  these  wom.en  realize  the 
urgent  need,  we  know  what  their  decision  v/ill  be.    You  can  help  by  telling  your 
listeners  how  very  important  it  is  that  they  do  their  part  in  the  home  food  pre- 
servation progrsjn  this  year. 


so::e  sprii'g  shooting  ■ 

Favorable  spring  weather  is  inspiring  the  asparagus  perennial  to  do  a  bit 
of  early  shooting.    You  knov;,  it's  net  the  fruit  of  the  asparagus  that  is  eaten,,, 
but  the  young  shoots  which  come  from,  the  fleshy  root.    The  root  is  a  perennial 
and  it  throws  out  fresh  stalks  from  eyes, ., rather  like  the  eyes  of  a  potato. 

Ordinarily  most  of  the  asparagus  on  the  nation's  markets  this  early  would 
be  from  California,  which  produces  over  half  of  the  country'^  comjaercial  crop,  and 
April  is  one  of  the  peak  months  for  shipments.    This  year  because  of  baLmy  spring 
days  in  the  Atlajitic  Coast  states.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania have  started  their  asparagus  to  market  much  earlier.    Normally,  April  is  the 
big  month  for  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  asparagus  with  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
active  in  May,    This  e-arlier  start  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  vdll  provide  a 
longer  season  for  asparagus  if  groTdng  ?;e-^ther  continues  favorable.    During  May 
and  June,  producing  sections  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio  provide  a 
large  portion  of  supplies'  for  that,  territory,,  ,v/it]3"  Washington  and  Oregon  then 
taking  care  of  the  Pacific  Northwest-: m£irkets. 


CAP  ON  TI-IE  MILK  BOTTLE 


Even  though  v/o're  nearing  our  season  of  flush  milk  production,  the  War 
Food  Administration  is  going  to  continue  limitations  on  the  amount  of  milk  and 
cream  that  may  be  sold  to  civilians.    These  sales  quotas  will  be  necessary  so  that 
any  increase  in  milk  production  can  be  diverted  to  making  more  butter,  cheese  and 
evaporated  milk. 

These  limitations  on  fluid  milk  v/ill  not  be  noticed  too  much  because  milk 
sales  are  set  at  an  all-time  high.    You'll  remember,  fluid  milk  and  creojn  sales  in 
a.ll  major  cities  of  the  nation  are  under  quotas.    At  present,  most  dairies  can 
deliver  110  percent  of  the  fluid  milk  they  sold  in  June  194-3... a  high  month  for 
civilian  use.    Cream  sales  in  most  markets  are  nov/  at  90  percent  of  the  June  194-3 
base  period.     If  milk  and  cream  sales  should  increase  novi7  over  that  base  period, 
it  vrould  mean  a  reduction  in  civilian  supplies  of  manufactured  dairy  products. 

In  some  areas,  of  course,  during  the  flush  spring  milk  production  period, 
there  may  bo  more  milk  than  local  manufacturing  plants  can  handle.     If  this  de- 
velops, then  the  War  Food  Administration  vdll  permit  dairies  to  adjust  their  milk 
and  cream  sales  quotas  upward  during  May  and  June,    There  are  no  restrictions  on 
the  amoLint  of  cottage  cheese  that  can  be  made. 

Here  are  the  figures 

If  you  wonder  why  sales  quotas  must  be  strictly  observed,  here  are  some 
figures.    The  War  Food  Administration  says  that  vrar  needs  for  all  dairy  products 
in  1945  will  take  about  21  billion  pounds  of  milk  out  of  a  possible  record  produc- 
tion of  120  billion  pounds.    Fluid  milk  and  cream  consumption  by  civilians  will 
probably  take  another  55  billion  pounds.    This  is  10  billion  pounds  more  milk  than 
was  used  by  civilians  in  pre-war  years.    Thus  only  about  44-  billion  pounds  will  be 
left  for  all  other  dairy  products  as'  com.pared  with  60  billion  pounds  used  this  way 
in  pre-v/ar  years, 

FEPFBRED  WORDS 

Pepper  supplies  for  194-5  are  below  those  of  last  year.    So  this  spice  will 
continue  under  tighter  regulation  by  the  ?far  Food  Administration, 

Our  pepper  comes  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  India,  aiid  of  course, 
the  y/ar  with  Japan  has  cut  off  shipments  from  the  N.E.I.    Wliile  the  war  has  not 
entirely  prevented  shipment  from  India?  the  exportable  quantity  of  pepper  is  small 
and  a  limited  quantity  for  military  use  only  is  to, be  expected.    Fortunately  there 
were  large  stocks  of  pepper  on  hand  in  this  country  when  the  war  broke  out,  and 
by  portioning  them  out  we  have  been  able  to  meet  essential  needs  for  this  spice 
during  the  last  three  years.  " 

Distribution  is  done  by  spice  packers  who  v;ork  under  a  quarterly  quota  set 
up  by  the  YJar  Food  Administration,    If  you've  noticed  a  scarcity  of  pepper  on  your 
grocer's  shelves,  it's  because  our  inventory  supplies  have  been  gradually  reduced, 
and  so  in  turn,  have  the  quart©.'   "During  April,  May  and  June,  packers  are 'allowed 
to  distribute  to  civilian  channels  and  food  processors  only  25  percent  of  the 
amount  they  sold  during  these  same  three  months  in  194.1. 
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CABBAGE  AI^D  APPLE  DUET 

They're  a  good  springtime  team. cabbage  and  apples,  vrhether  you  serve 
them  hot  or  cold.    And  they  are  both  plentiful  enough. cabbage  in  particular 5 
and  you'll  find  plenty  of  the  loy/er  grade  apples  in  the  markets.    Although  the 
lower  grades  aren't  so  attractive,  they're  very  good  for  salads  and  cooking  - 
and  m.uch  cheaper  than  the  fancy  grades,  too. 

Cabbage  and  apple  slaw  is  a  fine  spring  salad.    You  make  it  of  equal  parts 
diced  apples  and  finely  sbjredded  cabbage,  and  mix  in  a  salad  dressing  when  it's 
time  to  serve.     Incidentally,  a  cream  dressing,  flavored  with  a  little  grated 
horseradish,  goes  especially  well  with  this  combination.    To  save  time  and  food 
value,  wh3'  not  leave  the  skin  on  those  apples?, . .And  besides,  there's  nothing 
like  the' addition  of  a  little  color  to  any  meal. 

As  for  the  hot  cabbage  and  apple  combination,  the  home  economists  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  suggest  this  casserole  dish: 

SCALLOPED  CABBAGE  AW  APPLES 

About  8  cups  of  shredded  cabbage 
About  /i.  cups  of  sliced  apples 

Salt 

Sugar 

Table  fat  or  drippings. 
1  cup  bread  crumbs 

In  a  greased  baking  dish,  place  alternate  layers  of  shredded  cabbage  , ■■ 
and  sliced  apples.    Season  each  layer  with  a  little  salt  and  sugar 
and  dot  v.dth  table  fat  or  drippings.    Over  the  last  layer  spread  1 
cup  of  bread  crumbs  mixed  with  a  little  melted  table  fat.  Cover  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350  F.)  for  A5  minutes,  or  until  cabbage  and 
apples'  are  tender,    Tov/ard  the  last,  remove  the  cover  so  the  bread 
crumbs  can  bro-.-.m.    Serves  6. 

TRAVEir''RQOTS" 

Bunched  beets  from  Texas  are  still  travelling  the  produce  trails  of  the 
country  in  goodly  number 

Beets  are  one  of  the  few  garden  vegetables  that  can  be  eaten  on  toto, ., leave; 
and  root.    Originally,  only  the  loaves  '.vero  eaten  as  "greens",  but  as  the  result 
of  gradual  cultivation,  the  size  and  sweetness  of  the  roots  have  been  increased. 
Now,  while  it's  the  beet  root  that  is  the  chief  prpduction  feature  of  this  crop, 
the  leaves, ., especially  the  young  tender  ones. ,, should  not  bo  ovorlookod.  They're 
a  good  source  of  Vitamin  A,  incidentally. 


NO  MORE  RING  .4R0UND  THE  YOLK 

According  to  cookory  scientists . of  the  U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  that 
dark-colored  ring  v/hich  often  appears  on  the  outside  of  the  yolk  in  a  h^xd-cookcd 
egg,  is  thb  result  of  either  too  much  heat  or  too  long  cooking.    So  if 'eggs  exo 
simmered. ., cooked  belov;  the  boiling  point,  for  25  to  30  minutes  only,  there  should 
be  no  dark  rings  around  the  yolks. 
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SHREDS  OF. CARROT 


Carrots  from  Texr.s  and  Cr.lifornia  are  in  thv3  bumper  crop  list  right  novj. 
Besides  their  abundant  amounts  of  vitamin  A,  carrots  are'  also  a  fairlv  good 
source  of  niacin,  riboflavin,  calcium  and  iron.    The  increased  popularity  of 
crjrrots  in  the  last  fevj  years  might  well  be  justified  by  nutritive  value  alone. 

For  vg^riety  in  serving,  3'-ou  might  vdsh  to  tell  your  listeners  to  cook  the 
carrots  v/ith  the  outside  leaves  of  celery.    And  shredded  carrots  and  cabbage  make 
a  simple  salad  that's  in  season  throughout  the  year.     But  stress  .shredding  these 
vegetables  as  near  serving  time  as  possible  to  conserve  food  value. ,. especially 
vitamin  C, 


■    CARROT  COOKING 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  cooking  c^jrrots  offered  by  home  economists 
in  the  UoS.  Department  of  Agriculture. if  your  listeners  follow  those  hints, 
they  vdll  be  sure  of  getting  the  most  of  vitajnins,  minerals  and  flavor  from 
cooked  carrots.  .  , 

If  carrots  are  peeled,  peel  thin,  or  scrape  no  more  than  5kin  d.eep.  Young 
tender  carrots  may  not  need  to  be  peeled  at  all.  ••■ 

Young  carrots  need  only  enough  water  to  prevent  their  sticking,  to  the  pan. .  ,. 
older  ones  need  enough  vi/ater  to  cover. 

The  water  should  be  boiling  before  the  carrots  are  put  in.    If  the  water  is 
salted,  the  proportion  should  be  about  a  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each  quart  of  ?jater. 

The  pan  should  be  covered,  not  only  to, conserve  vitamins,  but  to  speed 
cooking  and  save  fuel,  ; 

Carrots  should  be  cooked  only  until  tender, , .young  ones  take  from  15  to 
20  minutes  -  older  ones,  from  20  to  25  minutes.    Dicing  or  slicing  shortens  the 
cooking  time.,,but  ma.y  mean  a  greater  loss  of  that  valuable  vitamin  C, 

Variety  in  seasoning  helps  to  prevent  monotony  if  c?xrots  are  served  often, 
A  little  lemon  juice  over  the  top,  chopped  parsley,  or  tender, onion  sprouts 
add  color  and  blending  flavors.    Leftover  drippings  from  meat. are , good  when,  pourec 
over  carrots.  ■,  ' 

As  for  left-over  carrots,  here's  a  good  way  to  serve  them.    Saute  a  little 
minced  green  onion,  top  and, all,  in  some  table  fat.    Add  the  cooked  carrots,  and  . 
heat  thoroughly.    Just  before  removing  from  the  pan,  add  fresh  chopped  parsley, 

HOW      TO      MAKE      YOUR      FOOD      F  I  G  H  T  ■    F  0  R  FREEDOM 
SAVE  USED  KITCHEN  FAT      .  DOM'T  WASTE  FOOD         CONSERVE  P;J=ER  BAGS  ^M)  C.JITOMS 
PMT  A  VICTORY  G/xRDEN  ALL  YOU  C'uN  USE  RATION  POINTS  WISELY 


MARKET  PA^IORAi'U 


Los  Angeles 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  Grapefruit,  lemons  and  oranges 

IH  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Avocados  (high),  apples  (best  at  ceiling) 

III  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Emperor  grapes,  Anjou  pears,  v/inter  Melis  pears, 

tangerines 
BEST  \^GETABLE  BUY, .Banana  squash 

IN  r.lODERATE  SUPPLY  Asparagus,  bunched  vegetables,  carrots,  celery,  yellow 

onions,  peas,  rutabagas,  white  summer  and  Italian  squash 
(slightly  higher),  bell  peppers 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  .  , Caulif lov/er  (slightly  higher),  artichokes,  broccoli  and 

Brussels  sprouts  (high),  potatoes,  white  onions,  sweet 
potatoes,  rhubarb  (high),  eggplant  (high) 

San  Francisco 


BEST  FRUIT  BUY  , .  Grapefruit 

IN  MODERATE  SuTPLY  Small  size  oranges  and  lemons  (higher) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Pineapples  (slightly  lower),  apples 

BEST  VEGETA.BLE  BUYS. .....  Asparagus,  rhubarb,  carrots 

•IK  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Peas  and  tomatoes  (lower),  cabbage,  squash 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  .... . .Cauliflower 

Portland 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS. ........ .Navel  oranges,  Arizona  grapefruit 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Lemons 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. .Strawberries,  Arizona  Valencia  oranges 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUT. ......  Cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower,  yellow  onions 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. ..... .Lettuce  (lower),  celery,  green  onions,  beets,  turnips, 

asparagus  (still  high),  zucchini  squash,  peppers,  spinach 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY   Eggplant 

Seattle 

BEST  FRUIT  BIT  ....Small  oranges  (below  ceiling) 

IN  MODER.-.TE  SUPPLY. ..... .Apples,  grapefruit,  lemons 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ..Avocados  (high),  few  fresh  pineapples 

BEST  VEGETi'JBLS  BUYS. . . . .  .iisparagus,  zucchini,  summer  squash,  homegrown  spinach, 

cabbage 

IN  MODERATE  SuTPLY  Cauliflower  and  celery  (slightly  l«.wer),  dry  onions, 

rhubarb,  tomatoes,  banana  squash,  svfeet  potatoes,  nev/ 
potatoes  (just  arriving),  carrots,  beets,  turnips, 
rutabagas 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY,  Lettuce,  peas,  old  crop  No.l  potatoes 


New  items  in  the  markets:    Local  green  onions,  hothouse  cucumbers  (high) 


A  Service  '   ■  '.         '       '      .    San  Francisco.  California 
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I.  11      T  H  IS.     ISSUE  ^ 

APRIL  CROPS  UP  Prom  the  monthly  , report 'on  -the  crop' 

situation,  -it  looks  as  though  vie '11 
have  hotter  crops -than  vre re  predic- 
ted a  month  ago*  .  ..  :      '       '    .  .  - 

BSING  GAI'IS  \IVI121  TUSpy..  ....Iherc  won't  he  many  turkeys  on  the 

/'       "  ■' .  .      ms^rkets  from  now  until  Tha,nksgiv- 

■  ■' ■  ■  '   ••  .      ingo»,the  Armed  forces  are-  doing 

'    ■  their  huying  early  to  'tsice  advan- 

■  '  tage  of  the  sea.son. 

RICE  SHARES* ..»....,  » .  ,  ■.  o  A4c  civilians  ,won.'t  have  as  much  rice 

■  ■  as  v/o  did  last  year  •>*  ..the  reason?--. 

■       '         ocwe  mus'':' help  relieve  food  short-- 
'  '  ,     •..       •        ■      ■•   ■      .     ages  in  1  iterated  area§;,  and  rice  is 
■  '  " '  a  'basic  food  in  the  Philippines  and 

other  Pacific  localities. 

MEALS  l'/I^£  kILSAGE  , .  ,A  hillion  pounds  of  food«  .  . enough  to 

:    fill  a-,  sti'i'ng  of  hox  cars  from  Tew 
,       '        "         York  to^ -Washington;  .D.-,  C-.  will 
.  .have  hcen  eateh  'ty  A.merican  school 
.  .         '  '■    ,  .'.        ■  :  \,  ...kids  •  l3y  June_vVo  p^Jinder;  the  WPA's  . 

■  "    School-Lunch  Program     ;  -•     '•,  '  ] 

vlI\lX  PAOCSo  « . ,  i  ,  ..Sapioca'  was  .used  for  many  things  he- 

■  '   ■  .       side.s  puddihgSc  ^  o  and  since  our  ex- 
-     *  '.  '  '         ports  have  -hee3i  'cut  off  ,,  \jaxy  corn 

.  "  ^   -    ./.  :•  '■  '    and- v;3.s:y  sorghum '"have  taicen  its' 

[...   ^    '  ■  '  place  in  indtistrya'  ■■  ' 
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AFHIL  CROPS  UP 

National  crop  prospects  are  better  right  now  than  they  77ere  a  month  ago, 
according  to  the  monthly  report  of  the  USDA  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  194-^-45  orange  crop  is  estimated  to  reach  a  record  of  almost  107 
million  boxes,  /+  percent  more  than  last  year  and  25  percent  larger  than  the 

19A2-4-3  crop.    Of  this  total,  UJ>  percent  V7ill  be  early  and  mid-season  varieties 
and  57  percent  Valencias.    In  Florida  right  now  the  demand  for  all  citrus  fruits 
continues  keen  between  processing  plants  and  fresh  fruit  markets. 

As  for  other  fruits,  April  1  prospects  were  good  across  the  country.  In 
the  ten  southern  early  peach  states,  blooms  were  two  to  three  7;eeks  earlier  than 
usual  and  the  set  of  fruit  exceptionally  heavy.    Frost  between  April  1  and  7 
caused  some  damage,,. the  extent  is  not  known  as  yet.    The  unusually  warm  spring 
weather  nearly  ever'^where  east  of  the  Rockies  brought  plum  and  cherry  trees 
into  full  bloom  as  far  north  as  the  fruit  sections  of  southwestern  Michigan,  Here 
again,  frost  damage  since  April  1  has  been  variable  according  to  elevation  and 
other  geographical  features,  -  '  ■ 

The  hens  and  the  cows  stepped  up  production 

¥ith.  the  early  spring,  bothi  milk  .and  egg  .produotion  apue'ar  to  have- 
averaged  higher  during  March  than  at  the  same  season  in  any  previous  year,-  It's 
interesting  to  note  that  the  increase  v;as  in  yield  per  cow  and  hen  rather  than 
an  increase  in  the^  herd  or  flock  size.    As  stocks  of  feed  grain  and  wheat  on 
farms  are  at  high  levels,  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  should 
continue  heavy.    The  '^vinter  v/heat  prpp.  is.  now,  estimated' at  863  million" bushelsr , . 
the  largest  ever  in  prospect. 

Butter,  cheese  and  evaporated  milk  supplies  for  civilians  v/ill  be  about 
the  same  during  April,  I.Iay  and  June  as  they  7/ere  the  past  three  months.  Even 
though  milk  production  is  now  nearing  the  flush  season  and  more  of  these  dairy 
products  v/ill  be  manufactured,  larger  .war  .requirements  for  th3m '•.'yill  balance  the 
increase  in  production. 

The  2nd  Quarterly  allocation  is  here 

Why  be  specific  about  the  three-month  period?    Well,  April  through  June  is 
the  second  quarter  in  our  food  "allocation"  or  food  portioning-out  system.  7/hen 
our  food  supplies  were  large  in  relation- to- demand-,  ■  v/e' weht' 'along' knov/ing  all 
requirements  .could  be  met.    But  with  v/artime  demands  much  larger  than  supplies, 
it  became  necessary  to  budget  our  food  distribution.    Now,  allocations  are  tent- 
atively made  for  a  year  by  the  War  Food  Administration,  giving  first  consideration 
to  essential  food  requirements  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  The 
allocations  also  assure  the  home  folks  adequate  diets.    Food  requirements  of  the 
armed  forces  and  civilians  of  our  allies  are  met  as  far  as  shipping  facilities 
and  our  supplies  -.Till  permit.    Since  .changos -may -be -needed  as  military,  supply, 
shipping  and  other  conditions  require,  allocations  on  each  of  our  foods  are  made 
"firm"  every  three  months. 
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Flush  milk  season  arriving 

ThG  creamerv  butter  allocation  for  this  period  will  be  slightly  amaller 
than  in  the  first  quarter,    I'Thile  there  will  be  more  farm  butter  produced,- •  it  is 
generally  consumed  locally  and  won't  increase  urban  supplies.    Creamery  butter 
production,  while  shoy/ing  some  seasonal  increase,  is  loxver  this  spring  t-han  in  any 
spring  for  the  past  15  years, largely,  because  there  are  such  urgent  requirements 
for  whole  milk  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  dried,  evaporated  and  condensed  milk. 
Of  the  smaller  quantity  that  vdll  be  produced,  v/ar  agen'cies,,, principally  the 
military. .  .must  take  a' larger  share,.  ,.  ■  ; 

The  allocation  of  evaporated  milk  for  civilians  will  be  the  sam©  during 
the  second  quarter  of  194-5  as  in  the  first,    Hovjever,  civilians  received  more 
evaporated  milk  than  was  allocated-  for  the  January  through  March  period... in 
part  because  of  substantial  increases  in  production,    Nov/,  if  non-civilian  claim- 
ants take  all  but  the  amo^mt  allocated  to,  civilians  this  quarter,  the  quantity  for 
civilians  may  be  smaller  than  in  the  throe  months  just  past. 

The  government  v/ill  be  buying  more  Cheddar  cheese  for  the  next  three  monthp 
But  because  production  is  increasing  seasonally, • civilian  supplies  are  expected 
to  be  the  same  as  for  the  past  three  months. 

Civilian  supplies  of  fluid  milk  and  cream,  cottage  cheese  and  ice  cream 
are  not  formally  allocated.    The  very  perishable  nature  of  these  dairy  products 
takes  them  out  of  the  food  groups  that  can  be.  shipped  abroad,  .  So  with  the  flush 
milk  season  approaching,  civilian  supplies  of  these  foods  are  going  up  this 
quarter.    In  fact,  we  may  expect  even  more  of  these  products  than  we  had  during 
the  same  period  last  year. 


-BEING  GxiME  WITH  'TURKEY 

Homemakers  will  not  find  many  turkeys  on  the  market  from  now  on  until 
Thanksgiving.    All  turkeys  marketed  in  the  principal  producing  states  are  being 
set  aside  for  purchase  by  the  armed  forces. , .largely  for  holiday  meals.    Though  it 
it  might  seem  a  bit  early  to  be  shopping  for  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Iear'» 
dinners,  our  Quartermaster  Corps  has  to  take  advantage  of  supplies  in  season. 

'  ■  ..In  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  poultry  producers  market  hen  tur|ceys. 
These  hen  turkeys  are  chiefly  bought  by  restaurants  and  hotels.    It  seems  that 
most  home  cooks  associate  turkey  with  the  holiday  season  and  their  purchases  of 
this- traditional  bird  drop  off  in  January,    So  if  you  notice  turkey  less  frequentl; 
noviT  on. restaurant  menus,  you'll  know  buyers  for  the  array,  novy,  marine  corps  and 
other  branches  of  the  armed  services  are  filling'some  of  their  requirements  early. 
These  turkeys  can  be  on  their  way  to  distant  battle  fields  in  plenty  of  time  for 
the  holidays  and  for  use  in  rest  camps' and  hospitals  if  needed^.    Army  camps  and 
hospitals  in  this  country  vdll  be  supplied  v/ith  tm-keys  purchased  from  the  nev;  crop 
V'hich  starts  to  market  in  mid-August  or  early  September. 

The  armed  forces  are  going  to  need  more  turkey  this'  year  than  last.  To 
offset  this,  hov/ever,  current  estimates  point  to  a  record  production  of  515  raillib: 
pounds  of  turkey  compared  with  507  million  pounds  in  194-4..    So  after  all  military 
needs  are  met  and  turkeys  can  be  released  into  civilian  markets  later  this  year, 
the  folks  at  home  should  have  an  average  of  3  and  l/3  pounds  per  person  in  1945. 
Civilians  consumed  a  little  over  3  pounds  per  person  last  year. 


RICE  SH.tRES 

■    Before  you  broadcasters  give  out  any  suggestions  for  rice  puddings,  or 
perhaps  rice  with  creamed  vegetables,  you  may  v^ant  to  check  on  rice  supplies  in 
your  -locality.    The  amount  of . rice  that  will  be  distributed  to  U.S.  civilians 
for  the  current  three  months  is  less  than  in  the  three  months  just  past.  The 
War  Food  Administration  says  that  on  a  per  capita  basis  for.  the  whole  year 
civilian  supplies  will  average  a  little  over  4  pounds  in  comparison  vdth  about  6 
pounds  in,  19'44-.  -  .  .. 

The  reason  for  the  cut  is  the  urgent  need  for  more  rice  in  the  liberated 
areas,  such  as  the  Philippines.    The  Japanese  are  occupying  far  eastern  territorif 
which  before  the  war  produced  90  percent,  of  the  rice  entering  v;orld  trade  markets. 
This  has  meant  shortages  for  the  United  Nations.,, shortages  becoming  more  pressin* 
as  nev/  territories-,  which  used  to  depend  on  the  Far  East  for  their  imports,  are 
liberated. The  production  of  rice  this  year  from  all  areas  open  to  the  United 
Nations  is  about  the  same  as  last  year.    On  the  other    hand  the  liberation  of 
new  territories  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  has  increased  requirements.  So 
civilians  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  take  a  cut  in  their 
rice  share  to  help  relieve  food  shortages  in  the  liberated  areas.    Rice  is  basic 
in  the  diet  of  the  people ^in  the  Philippines  and. other  Pacific  areas,  and  there 
are  no  substitutes  for  rice  which  are  acceptable  to  these  people. 


IvlEALS  :/ITH  iilLEAGS 

A  billion  pounds  of  food. . .that' s  the  amount  the  school  kids  of  this 
nation  v/ill  have  eaten  by  June  under  War  Food  Administration's  School  Lunch 
Program  for  this  year.    If  your  listeners  find  it  hard  to  visualize  a  billion 
pounds  of  food,  you  might  tell  them  it's  enough  to  fill  a  string  of  box  cars 
stretching  from  Nev;  York  to  Y/ashington,  D,  C. 

What's  more,  that's  a  billion  pounds  of  food  produced  by  American  farmers 
and  handled  by  American  tradespeople.    Some  of  it  included  "emergency"  foods  that 
had  to  be  marketed  fast,  to  avoid  Y;aste.    For  example,  many  of  the  hurricane 
apples  that  threatened  to  glut  the  markets  last  fall  after  the  hurricane  sv;ept 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard  were  mcved  through  the  School  Lunch  Program  to  hungry 
youngsters.    The  program  used,  am.ong  '  other  things,  plentiful  onions  from  the 
North  and.  West,  southern  s?/eet  potatoes  ia  abundance,  thousands  of  bushels  of 
snap  be^ans,  many  of  them  canned  at  community  centers  for  ".Inter time  school  lunche 

Despite-  the  sizeable  food  figure,.  WA  estimates  there  are.  still  millions  of 
youngsters  who  need  hot  lunches  at  school-,  some  of  them  kids  whose  whole  lunch 
consists  of  popcorn  or  pickles  or  sv/eets  and  pop  or  a  favorite  food  that  doesn't 
give  the  youngster  the  nutrition  he  needs,  hov/ever  good  it  is  by  itself. 

-  Under  the  present  set-up,  WFA  will  underwrite  a  School  Lunch  Program  up  to 
nine  cents  for  each  lunch,  .depending  on  the  type  of  lunch  the  school  serves. 
Alv;ays  the  school  lujich  is  a  community  project,  sponsored  by  civic  organizations 
PTA's,  American  Legion  Groups,  Rotary  and  Kiv;anis  Clubs,  and  the  like. 

If  any  of  your  listeners  are  interested  in  the  details  of  the, School  Lunch 
Program,  suggest  that  they  write  to  War  Food  Administration,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 
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.-■      -  WAXY  FACTS 

The  case  of  the  disappearing  tapioca  pudding  has  been  explained  by  a  sharp 
cut  in  our  tapioca  imports  and  hy  -the  rise  in  industrial  uses  of  the  starch. 
But  even  though  your  listeners  have  given  up  tapioca,  our  present  imports  of  the 
starch  still  don't  give  a  supply  large  eno-ugh  to  meet  all  the  essential  require- 
ments for  it. 

Some  of  the-  demands  that  were  once  filled  by  tapioca  are  now  being  filled 
by  waxy . starches.     In  case  you  hear  more  about  these  waxy  starches,  perhaps  you'd 
like  to  have  a  little  background  information  on  them.    It's  a  story  of  research 
and  plant  breeding, 

-"Much  of  the  stick'um  on  the  backs  of  stamps  and  other  industrial  products  thai 
was  made  from  tapioca  isn't  any  more.    It's  made  with  a  starch  from  v/axy  corn. 
Plant  breeders  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration  USDA,  working  with  the 
lov.'a  State  Experiment  Station,  developed  the  waxy  •corn — a  hybrid — several  years 
ag®.-  When  the  squeeze  came  on  tapioca  imports  after  Pearl  Harbor,'  they  rushed 
up  normal  harvests  to  get  plant  seed  of  this- v/axy  corn.    It's  expected  that  this 
yeax  will  see  production  of  enough  v/axy  corn  for  all  requirements  for  adhesives, 
for  stamps  and  other  industrial  purposes,  including  war  uses.  ''■ 

Starch  from  v/axy  sorghum,  too  <  ;  ■  .  '". 

And  perhaps  you've  been  wondering  how  bakers  still  get  that  firm  consistency 
in  their  fruit  pie  fillings  v/ithout  using  a  flour  base.    Chances  are,  that's  not 
tapioca.    It  could  be  gotten  with  a  starch  made  fromi  waxy  sorgham.    The  waxy 
^sorghum  was  developed  by  USDA  plant  breeders  in  cooperation^v/ith  the 'Kansas  Exper: 
ment- Station,    This  v/as  also  before  the  war.    Four  years  ago,  there' were  only 
20  pounds  of  this  sorghum,  seed.    But  last  year,  32  million  pounds  of  it  were 
available  for  processing.    The  starch  made  from  sorghum  goes  largely  to  the  food 
industry  to  fill  gaps  left  by •  our  .short  tapio-ca  supplies. 


IT'S  ALL  DRY 

In  the  dry-mix  and  dehydrated  soup  line,  chicken  noodle  and  vegetable ■ noodle 
are  the  two  best  selling  t^/pes  "on  the  market -nov/,  ■  ■ 

These  quick  preparation  foods  are  on  the  plentiful  supply  list,  Thfe  family 
cook  only  needs  to  add  v/ater  and  then  simmer  the  soup  for  a  few  minutes.  Either 
water  or  milk  may  be  added  to  dehydrated  pea  soup. 

Since  dry-mix  soups  have  a  limited  shelf-life,  the  more  progressive  companies 
relieve  their  distributors  of  old  stocks  in  exchange- for  a  continuous  supply  of 
fresh  soup.    These  companies  also  try  to  see  that  their  dry-m.ix  soups  are  packaged 
in  small  enough  containers  that  will  permit  the  contents  to  be  consumed  without 
delay  once  they  have  been  opened, 

FOOD  NOTES  FROM  THE  Ai^tqieNTS       ■  ' 

ONIONS  During  Medieval  times  an  interesting  m.yth  originated  about  onionsi 

It  seems  that  the  onion  was  sacred  to  Saint  Francis,  so  during 
certain  festivals,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  person  representing 
St,  Francis -to  give  an  onion  to  every  young  maiden.    Each  young  girl 
was  supposed  to  cut  the  onion  v/hile  -whispering  the  nams  of  the  man 
she  hoped  to  marry.    Then  if  she  dreamed  of  a  v.'edding  that  night,  all 
would  go  well. 
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TRESS  OF  i:5L.I0RIES 

During  coraing  months. .  .every  community  in  the  country  vdll  be  discussing 
v;ar  memorials,.  As  you've  probably  noticed, .  .there' s  a  trend  toward  living 
memorials.    And  one  idea  that's  gaining  in  popularity  is  that  of  a  community 
forest  as  a  memorial  to  the  vvar  dead. 

Many  communities  have  already  made  plans  for  their  memorial  forests. 
These  arrangements  vary  vddely  because  they  are  fitted  to  local  conditions  and 
some  are  adaptations  of  the  forest  idea.    For  example,  New  Jersey  garden  clubs 
plan  to  set  out  Dog^/zood  trees  on  the  roadsides.    A  12-aGre  grove  of  Redwood  trees 
vrill  be  the  war  mem.orial  of  one  California  community,  . 

Reports  of  the  plans  and  a  grov/lng  number  of  requests  for  information  on 
community  forests  are  coming  to  the  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Club  and  civic  leaders  are  asking  about  procedure  in  buying  land... and  the  need 
for  special  local  ordinances, . .the  expense  of  management,  upkeep  and  protection 
of  such  forests.    They  want  to  know  what  species  of  trees  are  best  adapted. . .where 
to  get  seedling  trees. ,  .-.vhen  to  .  plant. 

For  a  program  on  community  forests  as  war  memorials,  you  can  get  much 
information  from  your  state  forester,  extension  and  local  farm  foresters,  and  the 
county  agricultural  agent. 

In  addition  you  may  v/ant  a  complete  list  of  suggestions  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a.  community  forest.    You  may  get  a  copy  of  *the.  list 
free  by  writing.  Forest  Service,  U.S,  De^jartmeht  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C 
Or  by  vnriting  the  Regional  Forest  Service  office  at:    Federal  Building,  Missoula, 
Montana;  Forest  Service  Building,  Ogden,  Utah;  Post  Office  Building,  Portland, 
Oregon;  New  Appraisers  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 


.    BATTLING  THE  BUGS 

The  snag  most  home  gardeners  got  caught  on  last  year  was  bugs,  according 
to  a  garden  poll  taken  by  the  United  States  Department  of 'Agriculture,  Bureau 

of  Agricultural  Economics.    Chances  are  these  insects  ants,  aphids,  bean 

beetles,  flea  beetles,,  cutworms,  leaf  hoppers  v/ill  be  the  number  one  trouble 

spot  again  this  year.    But  they  can  be  beaten  if  the  gardener  starts  early  and 
stays- in  the  fight  to  the  very  end.  '  ' 

Broadcasters  are  in  a  position  to  render  real  service  to  gardeners  by 
telling  them  where  to  get  the  best  information  on  bug-battle  tactics.    One  place 
you  can  direct  them  is, to' your  State  Agricultural  College  for  its  bulletin  on 
garden  insects.    Another  is  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 
D.C.  for  a  Victorj'-  gardener's  handbook  of  insects  and  diseases,  M.P.  NO.  525. 

HOW      TO      M  A  K  .E      YOUR.  F  .0  .0  D  ..   F  !  G  H  T      FOR  FREEDOM 

SA'/E  USED  KITCHEN  FAT      DON'T  WASTE  FOOD      CONSSR'^T:  PAPER  BAGS  AJJD  CARTONS 

PLAI'^T  A  VICTORY  GARDEN  .  CAI^T  ALL  YOU  CAN       USE  RATION  POINTS  T7ISELY 


(  - 


Kan;^  of  j'our  oroadcasters  nay  have  seen  a  c.opj?".  of  the.  Spot  AnnouiiCeaeiits  ser.t 
to  the  radio  stations  throughout  the'  coiantrj^  on.' the  !?at  Salvage  Prograxi.    But  just 
in  ca.se  ~ou  :uissed  them,  here  are  a  fev:  short -iteins' '"cu  might  lihe  to  "orh  into 
your  regular  oroadcasts:  ■         -  • 


Ladies,  i:?:r'be  "you  l:nov.'  this  lad.    He's  a  jungle  fighter.    Dovm  there  in  the 
hot,  steas;/  forest,  he  nas  to  figl^t  insects  -  a,g  vicious  as  the  Japs.    3u": ,  listen 
ladies. .  .thanks  in  part  to- your  used  kitchen  fat  s,  th'e  ajrisy  provides  this  laA 
v.-ith  a  pov.-erful  repellent  to  prot.ect  him  against  disease- carrying  insects,  hakes 
you  feel  good,  doesn't  it., .to  laacvr  hov;  3'our  used  kitchen  fat  is  helping  to  save 
lives  and  ease  pain,  on  the  Dattlefield?    Your  kitchen  fat  goes  into  nalcing  scores 
;  of  vital  we,r  supplies  for_the  "battlefront  and  homefront. . ,  such  as  soaps,  paints, 
Gunitions ■  and  life-saving" medicines.    It's  p:rea.se  for  the  \-:he9ls  of  7ictor:v'.  And 
reneis'ber^  ladies,  you'get  tv.'o.-.red  ration  points  plus  four  cents  a  pound  for  your 
used  kitchen  fs,t.    Eescue  every  drop  you  can.  ..and  sell  it  to  your  outcher. 
It's  desperately  needed  J 

'  ■  ,  '       m  i  - 

ladies, it's  a  very  sinple  prcolen,  :  TOU  v.'aiit' "more  red  points;'  Uncle  Sam 
v;ants  more  household  fat.    Okay  i    Ihensave  and  sell"  your  extra  cooking  fat.,., 
and  G3'II  thc.se  estra'  red  points*:.- Your  sutcher  pays  you  two  red  ra.tion  tokens, 
plus  four  bent  ^  a  jxsvind  f  or  your  used  fats,-    That  "used  fat  goes  into  the  making 
■of 'scores  of  irltal '-rar  supplies  for. -the  "battlefront  and  the  hoaefront .Military 
medicines,  ELmitionsr  paints,  textiles, .  .--soaps.  .  *3ave 'every  drop  of  used  fat,.» 
it".-,  helps'-' g.vez-'&c' 'tho  Vhoels  of  -.^yric'toi^v •  and  jtxL  get  tv.'o  points,  plus  four  cents 
f  or  '  ^^v.erj*^  xiounde  '  "  '    '  "  ' 

Lady,         do  you  throvr  avay  those  red  ration  points?    Yes,  tho.se  little  red 
tokens  you  use  for  neat,  chee.se- and  oajn--ed -fish,   'You 'are  throv.dng  ,auay  good  red 
points  v/hen  you  don't  sa.ve  ever;''  drop  of  used  ■'cooling 'fat    ^  Uncle  San'needs  your 
cooking  fat  to.help  make  nunitrions,  rdlitary -  ciedisine's.,* :  soaps .  and  hundreds  of 
other  homefiTont  ahd.  'battlef-r.ont  itonsc   -And  YOli.  ne'e'd' 'the-  r-ed  points.     So  f'ill  a 
tin  and  turn  it  in-c'cyour  tutphcr  A-jil^ -give- -you  ti-/o'  red  points  plus  four  oents 
for  Gverv  pound  of .  upcd ..cookin-g  -fatt*  •-;-.--V^^   \  *' 

Homesakers  I  /loday  a  divisi,Qn•^of  -AI^GricaJl'  soldiers  may  Ids  halted  on  a  German 
•river  oanka    Crdi nary  kitchen  fats  aj£e.a  vital  inai^.erial  in- th^j  pontoon  ."bridg-e  that 
could  take  then  across  .and  deeper;  into  G-:.-rm3!nyc  .  Tdd  'Aray_  nes.^s.  .#y.ery''drop--of 
your  used  liitchen.  fats..'    And  yau  get.  if  our  cents  ah'd*  wo'- red  points  for  each  pound 
from  your  outcher-"   It '-s  3-our  d-p.ty  .to  save  fatv ,  *  .red'oiihle  s^our  efforts  today  i 

Ladies,  'this  morning  a         was  .iDadly"- ourned  on  the  oattlefield.    And  the 
doctor  applied ''TAiTl'IC 'Acid  to  his  "bums.    '2A:~.'IG  "AOIS  is  Ju_st.  ^one  of  the  manj'- 
militarj'-  medicines  v^hich  .your  h-ousohold  fat  helps  to*  "m'ak'e.    Yes,  ;^our  v/aste  kitche 
fa,t  goes  into  making  scores  of  vital  we.r  supplies  for  the  "battlefront  and  the 
honefront*. .including  munitions,  synthetic  rulsljer,  nylons  for  parachutes,  paints 
and  soaps.    So  don't  let  up,  laddies.    Save  ever^'-  drop  of  used  kitchen  fat. 
HemGm"ber,  you  get  two  precious  red  points,  plus  four  cents  for  every  pound  of  fat 
you  sell  to  your  outcher.    Fill  a  tin  and  turn  it  in.... then  fill  up  another. 


Los  Aiigeles 


32  ST  JHUIS  3UrS  

Ii:  i:0ZGR:iiZEl  3U2P1Y, . . . 


II?  LIJZT  SUPPLY. 


33 SS  V3C-32--3LB  3UY, . . . 
Ill  ilOIGP^^iS  SUPPLY. . . . 


IN  LIGHT  SIPPLY, 


B3ST  PEUIP  SUT  

Il\  LiOISPAZ:  SUPPLY. 
117  LIGEI  SUPPLY.. . . 
33SP  "VSGCY^L:  PUTS 
liT  ilOrSPAE  SUPPLY, 


III  LI&H:r  SUPPLY  


,  .G-rapef  ruit ,  ornnges  and  lemons 
..Apj)los  (coiling  on  "best  grades  slightly  higher), 
tar^gerines 

..Bananas,  Cul^an  pineapples,  Emperor  grapes,  Anjou  pears 
(high),  winter  ITelis  "pears,  fev  stravjlDerries  (ceiling) 
..l»anana  sq_aash,  aspa^ra-gus 

..cabliage  (higher),  ruta^lDagas,  lettuce  (ceiling,) 
yellov;  onions,  rhu'ba.r'b,  carrots.,  tomatoes  (liigher) , 
■bunched  veget-.'bles",'  artichokes,  peas  (sli&itly  lo'.rer) 

..celery  and  ca-uliflov;er  (higher),  potatoes  (ceiling),, 
-v;hite  onions  .(ceiling)  I taliajQ  and  v;hitc  s^amner  squash 
(higher),  peppers  (higher) ,  "broccoli  (high),  eggplant, 
svjoet  pota/toes  (higher) 

.  »  •  • 

San  Francisco 

.large  size  gra.pcfr-oit  '    '  , 

•  apple &,  lemons,  oranges,  pears 
.pinea;,pplos  •     '  '  . 
.a.sparagiis,  'a,rtichohes,  onions,  rhulDarh 

•  cau-liflovrer  (slightly  higlier),  celery,  tomatoes  and 
scua.sh  (hitler) 

.."broccoli  (slightly  hi^.er) ,  ca'b'bage  (high),  lettuce 
(ceiling),  old  crop  potatoes,  some- nev;  crop  red 
■potatoes 


Portland  .    '  ,  • 

321ST  PHuIT  3"UY3  *  small  size  oranges,  grapefruit 

III  IICLESAIS  SUPPLY  .apples 

IV.  LIG-ET  SUPPLY....  "bananas  (10  cars  arrived  Monday  April  16) 

33S2  "VEG-ZIJiSLE  PUTS  la.rge  Spanish  tj'pe  onions,  carrots 

IIT  IIOIG?-Ji.Z]  SUrpPLY  .cat'oa-ge,  caulif  lov/er ,  peas 

liT  LIG-ET  SLipPLY,...  lettuce,  spinach  and  celery  (ceiling) 

Seattle 

BSST  PBUIiJ  BUYS  ....grapefruit,  lemons,  small  size  orajiges  (considera'bly 

"belovj  ceiling) 

11^  iiOIE2AT2  SLTPLY,  Apples,  avocados  ( slight  1;^  lov;er) 

IH  LIGH2  SU'IFPLY  Cuoan  pineapples  (slightly  higher) 

B3ST  VUG-PTAdLS  PU^fS. asparagus,  ilexico  peppers,  Tcza.s  nev;  potatoes 

(small  sizes) 

III  HOXEPAiZIl  SUTPLY, . .  . . .  .ca."b"bage,  caulif  lo-.rer  and  celery  (higher), 

"broccoli,  carrots,  spinach,  dry  onions^ 
rhu"bar"b,  sQuash,  toma,toes,_  rutaoaga.s, 
...parsnips 

IN  LI3Er  SUTPLY.  ♦ ,  ..lettuce,  peas,  old  crop  potatoes 


A  Service 

To  Directors  of  iforaen's  Radio  Programs 


San  Francisco,  California 
April  21,  19A5  •  ■ 


IN      T  H.I  S...    I:  S  S  U  E  .  . 


BOUNTIFUL ■ BIRTHDAY. . 


OYER  THE  COFFEE  GUP.. 


COUNTER  BALANCE, 


FOR  BETTER  LIVING. 


CHILD  HEALTH  —  DAI  TO  DAY. 


,,Lend-Lease  is  four,  years  old  this 

week, . , .From  the  first  small  ship- 
■•■  inent,. ,  it' s  grovm.  into  a.  "-bridge  , of 
■ -ships supplying  our  allies  with,.. 
..  strength  to  resist  the  enemy^  . 

..'Just  in  case  anyone  is  wondering 
about  having  enough  coffee. . .we' re 
;.nov\f  .drinking  more  than  we  did  be-.  ■ 
fore.,  the  vmr...  and  oy.r  supply  is 
ample  to. meet  all  needs.  -  .  ■ 


.Here's  a.reviev;  of  the  meat  -supply,  '. 
o ,  o  .And  even,  though  yoiu:  lis.tenerS:.  . 
can't  cook  statistics,  .they. will 
vrant;.  to  know  "what  cooks!'  with  the-; 
meat  situation.  .,.  f,-. 

o.The  v/orld  is  getting  smaller ...  and 
housev/ives  all  over  the  world  have 
a  chance  to  benefit  from  improved 
agricultural  production, . . and  that' s 
where  the  international  FAO  comes,  in. 

,May  1  is  Child  Health  Day  in  Americai 
and  here  are  some  ideas  for  tying 
.it  in  v/ith  your  program,. 


US  Department  of  Agriculture 

rood  Distribulion  Mministrotm 
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BOUMTIFUL  BIRTHDAY 

Lend-Lease  is  four  years  old  this  week.    It  was  born  on  April  29,  19-41, 
when  actual  shipping  operations  got  under  way  to  supply  aid  to  our  Allies,  Just 
about  one  month  later,  a  blacked-out  British  freighter,  the  Egyptian  Prince, 
dropped  anchor  at  the  Tilbury  Docks  in  London  with  the  first  Lend-Lease  supplies 
to  reach  one  of  the  United  Nations.    Your  listeners  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  report  on  thi  event  as  it  appeared  in  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

"No  cheering  crowds  v;elcomed  the  first  consignment  of  'Lend-Lease'  food  . 
which  reached  a  British  port  today.    Only  Lord  Wooten  (British  Food  Ad- 
ministrator) and  Mr.  Harriman,  the  United  States  Defense  Expediter, 
photographers,  and  reporters  saw  the  first  boxes  of  eggs  and  cheese 
being  unloaded,    There  were  four  million  eggs  from  Minnosota  and 
Nebraska  and  120 -thousand  pounds  of  cheese.    The  cheese  was  Wisconsin  .    .  ,-. 

' Cheddar'  only  six  weeks  6ld,~  but  Lord  Wooten,  vdio  tasted  it,  said  it      :     i;:  , 
v/as  'darned  good.'     Lord  "footen  ate  so  much  cheese  for  photographers 
and  the  newsreel  men  that  a  woman  reporter  said  anxiously,  'he's  apt 
to  make  himself  sick.'    But  he  w'as  still  smiling  happily  when  he  left. 
The  dockers  sampled  the  cut  cheese  heartily.    One  of  them  toasted  Lord 
Wooten  with  'your  good  'elf,  me  Lord,'  and  24.0  of  them-T/ent  off  with 
a  20-pound.  cheesS  between  them  —  a  present  from  the  Ministry  of  ^i^ood." 

Thus  the  first  Lend-Lease  shipment  of  food  was  carried  out  four  years  ago 
with  drama  and  dispatch  after  a  72-hour  notice  that  the  Egyptian  Prince  was  in 
New  York  harbor  and  had  the  precious  cargo  space  available.    She  got  through  to 
bomb-pummelled  and  subpirina-oncircled  England  with  210  long- tons  of  eggs  and 
cheese. 

Since  that  time  the  "bridge  of  ships"  has  grown  into  a  steady  stream  of 
vitally-needed  food  for  those  who  fight  by  our  side.    Today,  some  eleven  nations 
in  addition  to  the  United  Kingdom  receive  Lend-Lease  aid  from  the  United  States, 
fllthough  the,  actual  quantities  of  food  shipf^ed  overseas  for  Lend-Lease  represent  ;, 
a  small  part  of  our  food  production,  they  have  proved  to  be  the  difference  betvjeen 
bare  subsistence  and  the  strength  to  resist  the  enemy  in  many  lands.    And  lest  we 
forget,  the  plan  for  Lend-Lease  haa  '.vorked  in  our  favor,  too.    Many  of  the  United 
Nations  have  been  able  to  supoly  ovir  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  when  they  were 
in  such  far-away  countries  as  New ^Zealand,  Australia  and,  for  some  commodities, 
England  herself,  '       '  .       ■  '. 

OVER  THE  COFFEE  GUP 

Coffee  ranks  high  as  a  morale  food,  though  it  makes  no  contribution  to  the 
nutritional  side  of  the.  diet  (with  the  possible  exception  of  niacin).  Because 
coffee'  has  a  definite  place  in  the  timerican  menu,  i-t'-s  good  news  to  know  that  our  ■ 
supply  of  this  beverage  is  ample  to' meet  all  needs,,, both  civilian  and  military. 
Not  only  do  we  have"  stocks  on  hand  to  carry  us  over  for  several  months,  but  sub- 
stantial quantities  are  purchased  and  ready  for  shipment  in  the  14  producing  count- 
ries of  this  hemisphere. 

V/hat's  more,  we're  nov;  drinking  more  coffee  than  we  did  in  pre-war  years. 
Consumption  has  been  rising  steadily  over  the  past  decade. , .from  about  12  pounds 
per  person  in  1932  to  15  l/2  pounds  in  19/41,    tlfter  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  shipping  space  for  coffee  was  limited j  and  in  1942  and  /^3  civilians  were  re-' 
stricted  to  about  13  pounds  per  capita  for  each  of  those  years.    In  19a4-  stocks  of 
coffee  -.7ere  again  favorable,  and  civilian  purchases  reached  an  qll-time  high  of 
16  pounds  per  capita. 
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CblJNTER  BaLAMCE 

.  .  Here's  a'  review  :of..,the  meat  situation.    Meat  supplies  will  continue  short  of 
demand  at  ceiling  prices  until  the  fall  when  more  livestock  comes  to  market  season- 
ally.   The  present  shortage -is  ■  chiefly  due  to.,  the  29  percent  reduction- , in  hogs  as 

compared  with  last  year's  supply.    This  smaller  supply  is  particularly  noticeable 
because  more  than  half  of  our  meat  is  pork,  "  ■      ., '      \  ' 

.-  ^^Ithough  cattle  marketings  are  Still  fairly  high,  this  is  the  normal  Ibw 
season  for  cattle  slaughter.  The  same  holds  true  for  sheep  and  lambs,  .At  the 
same  time  purchases  of  meat  for  war  uses  have,  increased,  bm'  armed  forces  are 
taki^ig  around.  10  percent  more  m!eat  than  they  did;  a  year  ago, ,.  about 'one  out.  of 
every  four  pounds^ ,  -  ■  .   ■  ^ta'.  ]  i  ' 

While  the  amoijint  .,of  meat  f  or  civilians  is  limited,  veal  mil-  be  one  of  the 
more  available  meats  during  the  next"  few  weeks..    Spring'  Isjnb- is  also  fairly  well 
distributed  in  the  nation's  meat  markets.    Weiners,  sausage,  and  such  variety  meats 
as  liver.,, ■  kidneys  arld-^..mea.t  .  loaf  .  appear  to  lead  the  supply  list  in  most  of  the  large- 
urban  centey^.    '  ■  . 

, ■ypu''(3.an':t-'C!0"ok.  Atata..s.tics,"'.lDUt'  sbmetimes.  a  few' well  chosen-  facts '.can.  go  a 
long  way  toward  'giving  your-  listeners  the  '! why"  of  a -  particular  food  situation. 
Here  are  some  figures  on  the  meat  supply  that  can  be.  understood,  by- .every one.  From 
each  100  pounds  of  moat  produced  in  the  United  States,,  70 '-pounds  are  Federally 
inspected.    Of  this  70  pounds,  31  and  a  half  pounds  must  be  set-aside  for .governmen 
pur  chase;,, for  war  use.    Since  only  Federally  inspected  meat  can  be  shipped  from  one 
sta.te  to  another,  the  „set-aslde  leaves  38  and  a  half  pounds  'put.  of  -.-every  hundred  fo 
interstate  tr'ade.    -'InHien  we  consider  that  most  of  our,  large  cities  depend  to  a  great 
extent , on  these  interstate  shipments,  we  begin  to  r.ealize  why' their; -s.upplies  are 
limited,'        '  .  .  ■--1:      '      '  '''■'-'-.::■;  -v-..-. 

Non-Federally  ins.pec.ted  mea-t  can  move  only  in  state  channels,.;- and' therefore, 
is  of  no  help  to  national  distribution,  although  at  times  it '  T/ill  .result' in  good 
supplies,  in  one  community  while  a  neighboring  town  across  a  state  line  . is  experienc- 
ing a  severe  meat  shortage,  ...Many  of  the  m.eat  packing  plants  and.  slaughter  houses 
now  under  Fede^'al  inspection- a'r.e  . not  operating  to  capacity.    If  more  livestock  were 
directed -to  ■Federally.,  inspected  plants,  o-ur  total  meat  supply  c-puld  move  more  freel; 
throughout  the  country,.         .  ,  :  \  --• 

''''        ■■■—■  '   ■    :■  'iv"^^  ■  ^  ' 

.The  Ma,rch  24  and  31  issues  of  Roundup  carried  stories  calling  .attention  to 
the  furgent  need  for -4-;million.  extra  ^workers  on  farm's  this  year,  ■  and  giving  the 
■  background  on  the  ''/^omen's  .tand  ili*my  and  the  Victory  Farm  Volunteers,    Up  to  now, 
sprijig- developments  on  the  farm  front  have  not;  lessened  this  . need.    If  anything, 
exGeptio'nally- good  weather  in  most  sections -has  intensified  it,  .  . 

There' s  ' every  reason- to '  continue  to  do  all  you  can  to  get  town  and  city 
people  interested  in  the  Women's  Land  i-lrmy  and  the  Victory  Farm  Volunteers,  These 
two  groups  represent  a  very  large  part  of  the  U.S.  Crop  Corps.    Here,  are  the  goal 
figures  again;  '  Three-quarters  of  a  million  v/omenj  a  million  and  a  half  boys  and 
girls,    U.S.  Crop  Corps  vdll  be  scheduled  in  the  OWI  "government  message"  plans 
during  May  on  the  following  schedule:    Netv/ork  allocations,  week  of  May  7|  station 
announcements  for  network  affiliates,  week  of  May  21|  station  announcements  for 
independent  stations,  vjeek  of  May  28.    Perhaps  you  can  arrange  some  special  featur( 
to  give  em.phasis  to  the  station  announcement  messages  your  station  will  receive. 


FOR  B5TTER  LIVING  .  .  . 

'iThether  she  lives  :.in. Crossroads,  Indiana  •  or.  Calcutta,  India., .a  homernaker 
is  first  of  .-all,  concerned  with  the  common  problems  of  pro^dding  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  for  her  family.    Her  .interest  In -.world  affairs  often  stems  from  these 
matters. 

The  proposed  United  Nations  International  Organization  set  up  to  deal  with 
food-.and  agriculture  is  the  FAO. .  .Food  and  Agricultural  Organisation.  Because 
the  F;»0  7.d.ll  .have  a  close  bearing  .on  her  problems,  the^.homemakei:.  has  a  special 
interest  in  this  part  of  the  plan  for  v7orld  security/ 

To  describe  FAO's  purpose,  simply  and  briefly,  economists  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  ...griculturG  sa^,  "It's  to  find  ?;ays  in  v;hich  food  in  search  of  a 
fr-jnily  —  the  thing,  we  call  surplus  food  —  can  meet  the  family  in  search  of  food,, 
at  all  times  in  the  market-places  of  the  world," 

FAO  will  do  this:    By  setting  up  a  council  table  where  representatives  of  al] 
nations • may  work  out. their  joint  problems  in  food  and  agriculture.  Technical 
.missions  of  the  best  experts  may  be  sent  to  the  countries  that  want  and  need  them 
.to  holp  solve-,  problems  of  farm  production  and  economics, ,, to  help  thejn  improve  thed 
:raarketing  methods  to  speed  up  the  movement  of  foods  to  the  world  markets. . .  and  he] 
to  improve  conditions  -of .  f  arm  life  everyv/here,  : 

T.cwtird  v.'orld  peace  and  democracy 

.Perhaps  the  homernaker  in  Crossroads  would  like  to  know  how  better  farming 
methods  in. , ,  say, ,  .Timbulctu, .  .may  mc-^n  more  food  for  her  family.    But  when  she 
stops  to  think  how  small  the  world  has  become. and  hov;  distant  markets  are  no\ir 
.near  in  time... she  sees  that  her  far.ily  may  derive  benefits  from,  improved  farm 
production  and  more  general  prosperity  in  other  parts  of  the  v/orld.    But  the 
benefits  for  which  women  of  the  v/orld  'vill  be  most  grateful  is  the  contribution 
F<iO  can  make  toward  •.vorld  peace  and  democracy. 

As  Secretary,  "71  ckard  points  out,  "Low  levels  of  living  —  most  of  all 
hunger  —  are  am.ong  the  chief  sources  of  unrest  and  strife.    Hungry  people  don't 
often  make  -vise  political  decisions  or  build  strong  institutions.    There  can  be  no 
real  democracy  v/here  the  bulk  of  the  people  arc  only  half  fed... to  keep  the  peace, 
we  must  make  the  peace  worth  keeping. "        must  do  more  than  strike  down  open 
aggression. . iws  must,  to  the.  greatest  possible  extent,  remove  the  cause  of  discon- 
tent.  and  the  conditions  that  invite  aggression. " 

■  F.lO  is  one  of  the  foundation  stones- in  the  structure  for  world  security.  On 
recommendation  pf  the.  Hot  Springs  Conference  in  May,  194'2,  .the  United  Nations 
Interim  Commission  on  food  and  agriculture  has  drawn  up  a  proposed  charter. 
Nineteen  nations  havc.  approved  the  charter.   ..On  March  26,  I^L^i  President  Roosevelt 
reco.mmended  that  Congress  approve  our  membership.    Congressional  Committees  are 
studj'-ing  the  measure,    F^.O  v/ill  begin  to  fimction  as  soon  as  20  nations  approve  the 
charter. 

I  0        -'t  0  .KB  "YOUR      FOOD      F  I  G  H  T ."    FOR  FREEDOM 

SA\^  USED  KITCIiEN  F..T    .       DON'T  W:.STE  FOOD.        CONSERVE  P.PER  B;.GS  .UND  C.JlTONS 
■PMT      VICTORY  G.-JIDSN         C.^N  .XL  YOU  C.J^I  '        USE  R^'JION  POINTS  WISELY 

USE  .iiUND^U^IT  FOODS  OFTEN 


-5- 


CHILD  HEcXTH  DAY  TO  D.iY 

May  1  has  again  been  proclaimed  Child  Health  Day  in  our  country.    You  may 
Y/ant  to  tie  in  with  your  program  a  few  hints  on  feeding  the  school  age  child. 
Dr.  Mary  Svrartz  Rose,  one  of  the  great  nutrition  teachers,  held  that  one  year  of 
right  feeding  in  the. life. of  a  child  was  mora  important- than- 10  years  of  right 
'feeding  after  the  age  of  7+0.    By  that  she  meant  the  diet  o>f,.a  growing  child  lays 
\the  foundation  for  his  tomorrows. . .in  physical  development  and  in  good  food  habits, 

'"i/hen  a  child  is  well-nourished,  every  part  of  his  body  is-  receiving  the 
.  nutrients  it .needs  to  function  properly.    Essential  food  values  are  proteins  for 
growth  and  repair  of  tissues;  .fat,  starchy  foods  and  simple  sv/eets.  for  fuel; 
minerals  and  vitamins  for  life,  growth  and  well-being;  and.  water  to-  aid  in  a  namber 
of  functions  of  th*3  body. 

Nutritionists  in  the  "F/ar  Food  Administration  have  worked  out  daily  food  plans 
that  will  provide  the...  various  types  and,  amounts  of  -food  -nee.ded.    Here  is  one  plan? 

Green  and  yellow  vegetables. at  least. one  serving  a  day,  for  vitamin  A., 

Citrus  fruits' and  tomatoes,.. .one  serving  a  day,  for  vitamin  C. 

Other  fruits  and  vegetables. . .for  rounding  out  vitamin  and  mineral  needs. 

Milk... one  quart... a  glass,  at  each  meal,  and  a  cup  in  soup  or  dessert  will 
take  care  of  the  day's  quota.    Milk  contributes ' calcium,  protein,  and  vitamins. 

Lean  meat,  poultry,  fish,  eggs  or  meat  alternates, , .one  serving  a  day  for 
protein,  vito.inins  B-1  and  G  and  iron.  If  possible,  children  should  have  one  egg 
a  day.. in  .addition  to  a  serving  of  another  protein  food. 

Bread  and  cereals,,, at  two  or  three  meals.  The  vjhole  grain  and  enriched 
bread  and  cereals  contribute  the  B  vitamins  and  iron,  and  supplement  the  animal 
sources  of  protein. 

Butter  or  fortified  margarine  at  two  or  three  meals, .  .for- fuel  and  vitajnin  A, 

Cod  liver  oil, .»1  teaspoon  daily  (or  some  other  effective  source  of  vitamin 

After  children  have  eaten  these  baalc  foods,  they  may  have  other  foods 
according  to  their ■ appetite.    Sweets  at  the  end  of  the  meal. .. simple  desserts,  jam, 
jell;/-,  honey. ,,  add' to  the  ..pleasure  of  eating  and  provide  fuel  for  the  child's 
vigorous  activity.    Just  make  sare  that  at.  least  half  of  the  child's  daily  foods 
are  from  the  "protective."  group, .  .vegetables,  fruits,  milk  and  oggs. 


..     •  SAVE      TIN  .J^D  .TURN  IT  IN         :  ■, 

y/hen  publicizing  the  Fat  Salvage  Program,  broadcasters  may  vdsh  to  mention 
some  of  the  items,  other  ,  than  munitions,  v^hich  require  fat-s  and  ■■'oils,  or  their  by- 
products..in  manufacture  or  processing.    Here's  a  partial  list- which  might  t»e 
helpful;  .  .    ^  -     .  - 

"Insulin  .Synthetic  rubber  Nylon,  for  parachutes     -  Candles 

Opiates  to  ease  pain     Air plan.e.,  lubricants     High  rosis-,tant  paints  Cellophane 
Surgical  jellies     -       Incendiaries  Marine  rope-    -  .Dentifrices 

De-.icing  fluids  for  airplanes  Drj  cleaning  .a-nd-  laundry  fluids 


THRIFTY  THINNING 


As  every  gardener  knows,  one  of  the  first  Victory  Garden  rules  is:  "Don't 
plant  too  thick".    But  even  the  most  careful  planter  may  find  that  some  of  his 
crops  are  coming  up  in  crovrded  rows  v/hich  m.ust  be  thinned  for  healthy  grovrth. 

Instead  of  pulling  out  these  young  plants  and  discarding  them,  why  not  be 
thrifty  and  begin  thinning  when  the  plants  make  good  eating?    In  a  row  of  greens, 
for  instance,  those  that  gro;?  tall  first  can  be  pulled  for  table  use,  leaving  the 
smaller  plants  to  develop  for  later  harvesting.    Kale,  collards  and  turnip  greens 
nay  be  used  as  soon  as  the^^  are  about  i4  or  5  inches  high. .  .lettuce,  -when  it's  3 
or  L,  inches  high. 

Beets  are  thinned  for  the  table  at  several  stages  of  growth.    Pull  them  first 
for  tender  cooked  greens,  ^vhen  the  roots  are  only  about  the  size  of  your  little 
finger,  and  can  be  cooked  attached  to  the  tops.    Later,  when  the  roots  have  reached 
walnut  size,  more  can  be  pulled,  and  the  family. will  get  tender  baby  beets  for 
dinner.    Onions  may  be  thinned  in  the  same  v/ay.  ..by  pulling  the  plants  as  they 
reach  the  young  "green  onion"  size,  until  the  row,  is  cleared  enough  to  allov:  room 
for  the  rest  cf  the  plants  to  gro-.v,  uncrov.'dc;d,  to  full  size. 

Some  of  the  most  delicious  carrots  for  eating  rav;  in  salad,  or  as  a  relish, 
are  those  of  pencil  size,  thinned  from  a  rorj.    Or,  they  can  be  cooked  for  just  a 
fe'.7  minut^is  in  a  littlo  v.'atGr,    These  small  succulent  carf  ots  arc  an^  exclusive 
treat  for  the  home  gard'enor,  because  they  never  appear  on  the  markets. 

And  here's  another  thrifty  hint. .  .after  the  garden  ror.'s  are  properly  thinned, 
the  most  savi.ng  way  to  use  leaf  lettuce  and  ch-'jrd  is  to  pick  only  the  leaves., . 
then  the  plmt  v/ill  continuv..  to  grcv'/  and  produce  more  loaves. 


FI3H  ON  THE  SC:.LE 

For  the  fish  fancier,  and  those  who  are  counting  their  red  points,  the 
supply  of  fresh  fish  is  cf  current  interest,    Pdght  no.?,  and  during  the  month  of 
May,  fresh  fish  will  be  landed  at  fishing  ports  throughout  the  country.  The 
varieties  available  will  vary  accortiing  to  section  and  local  preferences. 

Maybe  your  listeners  are  more  faniliar  v;ith  the  form  or  cut  of  the  fish  than 
the  names.    Sometimes  fish  is  sold  in  steak  form.    Th;so  steaks  are  cross-sections 
of  large  fish. . .salmon  and  halibut  are  often  sold  in  this  way.    Chances  are  though, 
your  DjLstenors  will  buy  most  of  their  fish  in  frozen  fillet  form*    These  may- be 
single  fillets. . .meaty  sides  cut  from  the  fish.    Often,  whiting  and. other  species 
are  sold  as  "butterfly"  fillets.    This  .means  the  fish  has  been  cut  down  the  back 
and  spread  open, 

^       Fish  which  are  sold  as  caught,  such  as  m.ackerel,  are  loiown  as  "whole"  or 
"round"  fish.    Those  with  only  the  entrails  removed  are  called  drawn  fish.  Dressed 
fish  have  had  the  entrails,  hjad,  tails  and  usually  the  fins  removed*    The  pan- 
dresSed  ones  are  the  sma3-ler  size  fish  that  may  be  split  along  the  belly  or  back 
and  may  have  the  backbone  removed.    The  secret  of  cooking  fish  is  low,  slow  heat. 
Poor  cooking  accounts  for  most  of  the  prejudices  people  have  formed  to-.vard  sea 
food.    So  tell  your  listeners  about  the  basic  rule  of  lov/  heat,  and  then  have  them 
bring  out  their  recipe  books.    F?t  fish  may  be  baked  or  broiled.    Lean  fish  can  be 
simjnered  cr  steamed  or  made  into  chowders.    Either  type  may  be  fried. 


STE..KS  YJITHOUT  POINTS. ,  .RATION  POINTS. 

■■■■  -Here  are  e.  fe?/  suggestions  for  serving  fish  steaks,  which  should  be  acceptable 
to  any  of  your  listeners  vi^ho  lack  the  points  for  a  gooa  company  meat  dish. 

Steaks  are  crossvdse  cuts  of  fish,  unlike  fillets,  virhich  are  cut  lengthwise. 
They  are  usually  from  fish  that  are'  too  large  for  a  single  serving,  or  for  fillet- 
ing.   They  are  ready  for  immediate  use  v/ithout  further  preparation,  and  are  easily 
and  quickly  cooked.    If  frozen,  they  may  be  cooked  vdthout  thawing.    Steaks  are  cut 
from  fish  v/hich  have  been  cleaned  and  dressed. .  ,fish  such  as  cod,  haddock,  red 
snapper,  salmon,  swordfish,  etc, 

BiU(ED  WITH  Q,UM  BROTH 

3  pounds  fish  steaks  (or  fillets)  ■ 

1  cup  minced  rav;  clam  meats  •  ' 

2  tablespoons  table  fat 
1  cup  minced  onion 

,  1  cup  milk 

■   salt  and  pepper 

(1  can  clam  chowder  may  bo  substituted  for  clam's  and 
milk  if  desired) 

■  Place  .-fish-  in  a  baking  dish,  and  pour  all  the  other  ingredients  over  it.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven  (450  degrees)  for  25  minutes,  basting  ?/ith  liq:uid  from  pan, 

••        ■  ■  ■  ■.  ..  ...  FISH  STE;.K 

..     '  3  pounds  fish  steaks,  1  inch' thick 

■g-.  cup  flour 

1  teaspoon  minced  green  peppel* 
1  teaspoon  celery  salt 
4.  tablespoons  cooking  fat 
•g-  cup  water 
.'  '4.  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
1  tablespoon  minced  onion  ■ ■ 
salt  and  pepper 

Wipe  the  fish  vdth  a  damp  cloth.    Sprinkle  both  sides  with,  the  flour,  salt, 
celery,  salt  and  pepper...   Saute  the  onion  and  green  pepper  in  fat,  then  brown  the 
fish  in  the  fat.    Place  in  a  baking  dish,  add  water,  sprinkle.  Y/ith.  lemon  juice, 
and  bake,  covered,  in^ a  moderate  oven  (350  degrees  F, )  for  30  minutes, 

-  •       OVEN  BROILED 

3  pounds  steaks  (or  fillets) 
1  teaspoon  onion  juice,  or 

k  cup  minced  onion 
Salt  and  pepper 
Other  desired  seasoning 

Place  fish  on  oiled  paper,  preferably  on  rack  in  baking  pan  in  hot  oven  (450E ) 
If  fillets,  put  skin  side  down.    Sprinkle  with  seasonings,  except  minced  onions. 
Cook  for  15  minutes.    Sprinkle  onions  over  top  and  cook  for  5  minutes  longer. 


MARKET  PA^IORAfU 


Los  Angeles 

BEST  fkuiT  BUYS. Oranges  /  .grapefruit  and  lemons  (slightly  higher)  .  ' 
IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. ...  .Apples  (best  at  ceiling),  tangerines,"  avocados  (high)  ■. 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLI .Cuban  pineapples  and  strav/berries  (ceiling),  Anjou  pears, 


(ceiling),  7Jinter  Nelis  pears 
BEST  "l^GET ABLE  BUY. .  o  =  .Asparagus 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Italian  and  white  summer  squash  (lower),  banana  squash, 

(slightly  higher),  celery  (high  for  good  quality), 
carrots  (slightly  higher),  peas,  cabbage,  tomatoes, 
onions,  lettuce,  bunched  vegetables,  rhubarb,  rutabagas 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Potatoes,  caulif lo-.ver,  broccoli  and  radishes  (high), 

sweet  potatoes  (best  at  ceiling),  peppers  (high) 

San  Francisco 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY  Grapefruit. 

IN  MODER.-.TE  SUPPLY  Apples, '  lem.ons,  oranges  and  pears 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Strawberries  (just  arriving),  avocados  (Fuerte,  high  - 

others,  moderate)  .  . 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  .»spar.agus.  and  peas  „ 

IN  ivIODEPL.TE  SUPPLY  Artichokes  and  tomatoes  (lower),  lettuce,  rhubarb, 

carrots,  cauliflower,  onions  and  spinach 

IF  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Cabbage,  celery  (higher  for  best  quality),  potatoes 

Portland 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY   .^jri zona  grapefruit 

IN  MODER.iTE  SUPPLY  Apples  (ceiling),  oranges,  fresh  Cuban  pineapples, 

California  limes 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  *.vocados  (high) 

BEST  VEGET.iBLE  BUYS  .sparagus,  spinach,  green  onions,  dry  onions,  field-grown 

rhubarb  and  mustard  greens,  carrots 
IN  MODER..TE  SUPPLY. ...  .Cabbage,  tomatoes,  peas,  new  potatoes 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY.  Celery,  cauliflower,  artichokes,  radishes 

Seattle  - 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY  Grapefruit,  oranges,  lemons 

IN  MCDER..TE  SUPPLY  Apples  :- 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Stra'.vberriss, '  pineapples 


BEST  '/EGST.3LE  BUYS  Asparagus,  green  peas,  local  spinach,  Texas  new  potatoes, 

green  onions  .    -.•  . 

IN  iVIOBER.-.TE  SUPPLY  Tomatoes  ( slightly:  lower) ,  carrots,  cabbage,  cauliflower 

and  celery  (considerably  higher),  s'reet  potatoes,  rhubarb, 
rutabagas,  parsnips,  dry  onions,  broccoli,  peppers,  zucchi 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY... Lettuce  (full  ceiling)    ,   ..  ;  ■  ■    '    ..  i. 
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..I  N      T  H 


ISSUE 


CHEESE  IT« , « . o  o 


,j\Tow  that  the  flush  milk  season  is  begin-  ■ 
ningj  there  will  be  more  rati  on- free'  ■'• 
cottage  cheese  for  everyone, . .and  it's 
just  in  time  for  cool,  sammer  meals,  too. 


PRIZE  VIT.UjIIN  C  CONTAINERS. 


TR/J'PING  THE  "TRICH" , . , ... 


str;ii?jberries  in 


lv4~  e   o   o   •  o 


a   o   e   o  • 


i\  SITEET  ilRRANGEMENT, 


•■Since  oranges  are  plentiful  throughout/-  '  •■  • 
the  country  ri.ght  now,  here  are  a  few 
notes  on  oran.ge  economy.  :  \  ■>'• 

,  Housewives  ,  should  be.,  especially  careful .'  ■ 
about  -buying  pork,  and  porit-  products,  which 
sometimes  carry  trichino  si.s.'    A'  good  way 
to  be  safe  is  to  buy  Federally  Inspected 
'  pork  and  pork' products. ..  or  those  that 
have  been  inspected  by  equally  thorough 
systems. 

oThe  peak  season  for  strawberries  comes  in 
May  and  June,,. but  there  aren't  as 'many 
planted  this  year  as  usual^    So  the  prices 
will  probably  continue  at  ..ceiling. . , , 
In  the  Pacific  area?  the  supplies  will  bel 
very  short. 


..Here's  an  explanation  of  the  rationing 
:  system  for  this  year's  home-canning  sugar, 
there  will  be  enough  for  all  hom.e- canning 
needs  if  homemakers  will  all  follow  the 
rules. 


^      .         ....  -        ,  ■  . 

US  Department  of  Agricutfure 

Food  Distribulion  kdministrofion 
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CH5£S5  IT 

Milk  and  milk  products  are  on  the  preferred  food  list  for  everyone  in  the 
family  every  day.    Nov  that,  the  flush  milk  season  is  under  -vay,  there  will  be 
more  ample  supplies  of  most  dairy  products, .especially  cottage  cheese. 

Cottage  cheese  is  made  from  skim  milk. . .usually  what  is  left  after  cream 
has  been  separated.    This  skim  milk  contains  all  the  important  milk  solids 
except  fat  and  vitamin  A.    Many  dairies  put  back  some  of  the  butterfat  to  make 
a  richer,  creamier  product.    However,  this  butterfat  content  must  not  exceed  5 
percent  if  the  cheese  is  to  remain  ration  point-free. 

As  for  a  little  background  on  why  cottage  cheese  has  not  been  too  plentiful 
during  most  of  the  war  period.    This  was  primarily  due  to  the  exceptionally  large 
military  and  lend-lease  demands  for  non-fat  dry  m.ilk  solids.    Until  last  October 
these  needs  were  so  great  that  sales  of  cottage  cheese  and  other  skim  milk  products 
were  subject  to  strict  quotas  in  all  of  oiir  larger  cities.    Now  that  the  supply 
situation  is  improved,  quotas  on  cottage  cheese  have  been  removed.    For  the  next:: 
fev;  .months .  at  least,  consmners  in- alm.ost  every  part  of  the  country  can  have  all 
they  77ant  of  this  nutritious  dairy  product.    However,  the  general  shortage  of 
paper  containers  may. be  a  limiting  factor  on  sales  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 

The  slightly  acid  flavor  of  cottage  cheese  adds  variety  to  the  meal,  and  : 
foods  T/ith  acid  flavor  are  particularly  popular  in  warm  weather.    For  use  in 
salads. and  sandwiches,  this  cheese  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  popularity. 

You. may  want  to  point  out  to  your  listeners  some  of  the  uses  of  this  ■  •  .  r 
unrationed,  protein-rich  food.  '  Cottage  cheese  combines  well  v/ith  almost  any 
vegetable  oif.'  definite  flavor,  and  with  dried,  fresh  or  canned  fruits.    If  your 
recipe,  file  is  limi'tud,'.  perhaps  your  local  dairies  have  additional  ideas  on  the 
use  of  cottage  cheeso. 

PRIZE  VITAI.IIN  C  CONTAINERS 

•  .  Tfiiether  it's  Florida  Valencia  oranges  or  navel  oranges  from '  Calif  ornia  that 
you  prefer,  the  supply  of  this  citrus  fruit  is  plentiful. 

Valencia"  is  not  the" name ■  of  •  a  br.rnd,  but  a  variety  of  orange.    These  sweet 
round  oranges  from  Florida  are  very  juicy  right  now.    They'll  be  in  ample  supply 
until  the  middle  of  May. ..with  principal  markets  in  the  East  and  West  to  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  .  .  . 

Navel  oranges  from  California  are  distributed  nationally,  but  predominate  the 
western  markets  at  present.    The  navel  orange  season  will  end  in  May,  and  California 
Valencias  v;ill  then  take  thsir  place. on  the  market.    In  these  days  when  it's 
essential  to  fight  food  waste,  some  findings  of  the  Arizona  State  Experiment 
Station  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  orange  food  value  might  be  of  interest. 
Experiments  with  navels,  sv;eet  seedlings  and  Valencias  showed  that  oranges  prepared 
as  segments  contribute  more  food  value  than  those  prepared  any  other  way.  Slicing 
usually  preserves  the  ascorbic  acid,  or  vitamin  C  value,  than  juicing.    And  un- 
strained juice  contains  more  of  this  vitrrdn  than  does  the  strained  juice.  The 
strained  juice  is  the  least  economical  r^ethod  of  preparation,  since  a  serving 
contains  only  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  amount  of  ascorbic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  segm.ents.    And  here's  another  economical  note... those  8-pound  mesh 
bags  that  oranges  cor;e  in  are  handy  containers  nov;  that  paper  bags  are  limited. 
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TRAPPING  THE  "TRICH" 

Recent  outbreaks  of  tric];iinosis. .  .that  disease  linked  vdth  uncooked  pork... 
were  traced  to  locally  manufadtured  non-federally  inspected  smoked  sausage  known 
as,  mettwurst.    If  this  .sausage  had  come  up  to  federal  meat  inspection  standards, 
^.the.  oittbrealcs  ^'cO^^  '         ■-  ' 

■  ■  It'tjs'  "k;  jsurprisW  to  many  people '  that  the  examination  of  fresh  meat  is  ."only 
part,  .of  the^  federal  meat  inspector's  job.    The  work  of  these  inspectors  also  ' 
includes  rigid  checking  on  processed  meat  products.    These  specialists  make:  sure 
that  the  ingredients  that  go  into  hot  dogs/  bologna,  meat  loaf  and  sausage  pass 
federal ■ standards  of  food  purity.    They  even  check  on  the  temperature  of  smoke 
..houses- and  on  the  steps. in  the  cooking  process.  '    ■  ' 

.  Trichinosis  is  a  disease  caused  by  a  very  small  parasite  which  is  invisible 

to.,  the  human 'eye.  The  parasite  is  sometimes  present  in  hogs,  and -is  transmissible 
to  man  when  pork' is  eaten  raw  or  undercooked.  Thorough  cooking  or -special  proces- 
sing makes  pork  safe  to  eat.    The  trichinae  is  harmless  then,., as  iS'  the  bacteria 

.  in. milk  after  pasteurization.    So  the  purple  mark  of  federal  approval  is  especiall: 
import GJit  to' the  homsmaker  buying  processed  pork  products,  v.;...-; 

'  As  for  fresh  pork'. .,  and  such  products  as  bacon  andsmbked  ham,  ..cook".  :them 

well.    This  caution  should  not  be  construed  as  a  reflection  ■on  pork.  Products 
such  as,  mettwurst,  summer  sausage,  dried,  sausage,  cooked  or  boiled  hams  and 
.similar  pork  products,  generally  eaten  without  cooking,  are' safe  to  eat  when  they 
have  been  prpp.essed  under  .federal  or  equally  thorough  meat  inspection,  systems, 

,/  ^  „.         STRAT^/BERRIES  IN  M.aY 

...  Strawberries, ,  .shipped' in  or  homegrown. .  o hit  their  peak  in  volume  during 
May.. and  June,'   This  season  about  9AjOOO  acres  are  "planted  in  strawberries.  Since 
this  represents  only  about  60  percent  of  the  usual  acreage,  prices  for  strawberrie 
,  will -pjTobably  continue  at  ceiling. 

Ever  si  rice  the 'Virar,  the  acreage  devoted -to  'strawberries  has-been  going 
dov;n  because  of  the  shortage  of  labor.    BetY/een  70  to  SO 'percent  of  the  production 
cost  of  ,strawberr;Les  has  always  been  labor.    For  example,  just  a  one-acre  farm  can 
;  use  about  a  dozen  pickers  at  the  height  of  the  harvesting  season;    Right  now, 
picking  and  all  production  labor  "is  expensive 'and  scarce.    Other  cost  factors  to 
consider  are  packaging  and  transportation.    Strawberries" 'are-  very  perishable  and 
demand  special  attention.    Not  only  must  they  be  handled  and  packed  carefully  in 
pint  or  quart  containers,  but  they  must  move  under  refrigeration. . .either  by 
express  trains  or  trucks. 

The  early  crop  straV/berrieS'  from  Florida  are-  gone.    Louisiana  strav/berries 
will  be  found  in  limited  amounts  for  a  few  more  weeks  in-  northern  and  central 
marke)ts.  .  For  the  month  of  May,  the'  following  states  will  be  the'  sources  of  our 
strawberry  supplies:    North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Delaware,  Maryland. . .and  a  little 
later  New  Jersey, . .will  supply  the  bulk  of  the  eastern  trade.    Arkansas,  Tennessee 
Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Illinois  will  supply  the  central  states.    Supplies  of  Gal- 
. ifornia  strawberries  are  very  short  and  limited  shipments  vdll  be  made  in  the 
Pacific  area.    As  for  food  value,  this  popular,  flavorful  berry  is  an  excellent 
source  of  vitamin  C.    However,'  the  amount  of  this  vitamin  varies  with  soil,  en- 
vironment, season  and  variety.    Berries  harvested  late  in  the  season  are  lower  in 
vitamin  0  than  the'  earlier  ones.    Berries  ripened  in  the  shade  are  also  lower  in 
C  content,  and  if  berries  are  injured  or  bruised  this  also  causes  a  rapid  loss  of 
vitamin  G. 


\ 
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A  ST7EST  ARHA-NGEMENT 

Chief  variation  of  the  sugar-f or-home-canning  theme,  this  year,  is  the 
coupon  the  homemaker  will  use' to  get  the  sugar.    Somewhat  larger  than  the  ration 
stamps  in  her  book. ...of  brownish-gray  color... the  coupons  are  issued' in"  one  and 
five-pound  denominations.    The  canning  sugar  coupon  carries  on  the  face,  a  ruled 
box  in  which  the  hcmemaker  writes  her  name  and  the  serial  number  of  war  ration 
book  4-  against  which  it  was  issued. 

To  get  canning  sugar,.,the  horaemaker  fills  out  an  application  form  and 
attaches  spare  stajnp  13  from  book  U  for  each  member  of  the  fairdly  for  whom  sugar 
is  requested.    Then  she  mails  or  takes  the  application  to  her  local  rationing 
board  and  in  turn  receives  the  coupons.    When  she  exchanges  the  coupons  for  canning 
sugar  at  the  grocery  store,,. the  homemaker  shows  ration  bock  4-  with  the  serial 
number  corresponding  to  that  on  the  coupon. 

If  she  needs  it,  the  home  canner  can  get  as  much  as  20  pounds  of  sugar  for 

each  member  of  her  fejiily  TO.th  a  maximum  of  160  pounds  per  family.    She  maj^ 

allow  up  to  5  pounds  of  each  person's  allotment  for  putting  up  jams,  jellies,  other 
spreads,  relishes,  catsups. . .and  for  curing  meat. 

This  minor  variation  in  rationing  cpjining  sugar  is  inspired  by  the  urgent  • 
necessity  that  the  700,000  tons  of  sugar  set  aside  for  this  purpose  actually  bs 
used  for  hone  canning  and  not  diverted  to  rich  candies  and  desserts. 

Basically, , .the  sugar-f or-home-canning  theme  remains  the  same  as  it's  been 
since  sugar  was  first  rationed  in  194-2.    The  supply  is  limited  for  reasons  we  all 
know.    And  this  year... sugar  stocks  arc  at  a  wartime  lov;.    As  before... in  allocat- 
ing sugar  for  home  canning,  7?FA  has  followed  the  general  wartime- canning  rule  of 
one  pound  of'  sugar  to  each  four  quarts  of  finished- fruit.    On  that  basis,  OPA'  ' 
issues  ration  stamps.    And  on  that  basis... enough  sugar  has  been  set  aside  to 'icari 
over  5  billion  quarts  of  fruit.,, more  than  has  ever  been  canned  at  home  in  the'  ^ 
history  of  the  country. 

Enough  sugar  has  been  set  aside  to  meet  home  canning  needs, .  .provided, 
home  canners  stay  within  the  recommended  amounts. ,. and  use  the  canning  sugar  only  . 
for  home  food  preservation, 

TALLC'T  HO 


The  ^Im.cri can -stockpile' of  fats  and  oils  will  not  be  replenished  by  shipments 
of  copra  and  coconut  oil  from  the  Pacific  Islands  this  year.    One  look  at  battle 
pictures  from  that  waj"  zone  should  be  enough  to  explain  "v/hy"  to  your  listeners. 
Palm  groves  have  been  splintered  by  shell  fire,  small  refineries  have  been  wrecked 
by  retreating  Japs,  and  native  workers  have  long  since  dispersed  to  fight  the  Nip- 
ponese as  guerrillas,  '  .  •  . 

In  the  m.erjitimey  inventories  of  fats'  and  oils  in  this  country  will  reach  a 
new  wartime  low  'i'n-  July.-    Since  Pearl  Harbor,  the  nation  has  looked  to'  it's  home- 
makers  to  salvage  enough  fats  to  see  us  through.    As  the  climax  of  the  war  draws 
nearer,  this  salvage  becomes  more  impoftaht  theji  ever.    The  fats  v;e  urgently  need 
at  home  and  overseas  can  be  saved  right  in  our  own  kitchens.    You  can  help  by  con- 
stantly eff.phasizing  this  story.    And  don't  forget  the  tv/o  red  points  for  every  - 
pound  turned  in. 


USE  IT  -  DON'T  LOSE  IT 


From  time  to  time  during  the  coming  aiaifinier  and  fall,  local  abundances  of 
certain  fruits  and  vegetables  will  develop  quickly  in  widely  separated  places 
throughout  the  country.  ■  ^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  reason  for  these  local  conditions  to 
your  listeners.    Favorable .weather  may  bring  a  crop  to  maturity  ahead  of  schedule. 
Transportation  may  not  be  available  to  move  the  harvest,  to:distant  markets.  Con- 
tainers may  be  scarce.    Canner  and  food  processing  labor  may  be  short.    All  these 
factors  may  result  in  ah- abundance  of  a  new  crop  within,  or  near  the.  ;gr owing  area. 

This  year,  folks  down  Georgia  way  will  have  a  good  peach  crop.    True,  T/e'^ll 
need  peaches  in  other  p^^'rts'bf  the  country,  but,  refrigerator  cars  are  not  available 
in  sufficient  quantities.    The  BroWnsville,  Texais  "nirea  will  soon  pick,  a  ]:)Vmper  crop 
.of  .tomatoes,    Ksrn  County,  California' will' be'  digging  early  potatoes  in  June,-  while 
the  citrus  season  gets  underv^ay  in  the  same  state.    These  are  only  a  fev.'  of  the 
districts  where  locally  grown  fruits  or  , vegetables  will  be.  in  plentiful  supply. 
It  is  within  these  districts  that  homemakers  can  benefit  most  by. taking  advantage 
of  these  abundances'.      ■  '  ^-rfy  ■  '  '   '  ■    ,,  ■•.  ' 

.   By  canning  at  hom0,  or  availing"  herself  of  the  services  offered  by  a  "  •. 
community  cannery, 'the  homemaker  not  only  assures  her  family  of  adequate  food  ."' 
during  the  vdnter  months,  but  renders  a  valuable  service  to  the  country  by  prevent- 
ing valuable  food  from  going  to  v/aste.    In  addition  to  family  stocks,'  homemakers 
might  also  help  preserve  ■  plGintiful  foods  in  supervised  canning  centers  for  War^.  • 
Food  Administration-Community  School,  Lunch  Projects..       .  .    ■  ■  ■  ;  ^  .  v'..: " 

Indications- point  that  this' year' s  requirements  of  canned  and  processed  ' 
foods  by  our  armed. farces  will  leave  greatly  reduced* amounts  of  commercially  .canned 
foods  for  civilians,.  It  is  a  wise  homcmakor  who  will,  make  use  of .  locally,  produced 
food  and  insure  herself  of  an  ample  larder  when  the  harvest  season  is  over. 

PtSI^TIFUL  FOODS  FOR  MAY  ' 

The  follovdng  fobds  arii  exp6ctM  to  be  plentiful  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  during  May.    Broadcasters  may  wish. to  check  on  expected  local 
abundances,  of  the  fresh  products  raontionod. 

Carrots 

,  '.  .        '■      ■    •  'Onions         ■ '   ■     '  . 
.  ;  v  .  ■  ■■•  Green-  peas 

Oranges 
Eggs  - 

■■  ■       -     ■     •  ■.   'Apple  Butter,  citrus  marmalade,  jellies 
,  Grape,  plum  and  fig  jams 

Dry-mix  soups 
Dry  edible  peas 

Soya  flour,  grits  and  flakes  *  . 

Y'heat  flour  and  bread 

I'vdacaroni  ._■'■. 
Spaghetti 

Noodles  ; 
Oatmeal 
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SPRING  SPUDS  ■     

You  iDroadcasters  who  keep  close  check,  on  .the  potatp  situation  qiay  want  tp>  , 
give  your  listeners'  a  few  details  on  just  what's  happening  to  oyir- supply  of  that  ' 
old  mealtime  standby.    And  here's  the  dope  as  of  now. 

No  doiibt,.  you've  ".noticed  in  the  "Market  Panorama'! -section  of  Roundup  that  < 
old  (Jrop.  potatoes  have  .been  scarce. .for  several  .months,  but  lately,  -we've  been  ■; 
receiving  so'me  frgra  .Kaihe, .  The.  reason  for.  that  is,  the  season  for.  Idaho  potatqes 
is  almost  over,  .and  we''  have  ...no  c^rr5'"-over  because  the.  .Armed,  forces  'needed  the  .  ,  ■. . 
YJeste'rn  'potatoes  for  ■overseas  shipment.    Like  the  Maine  potatoes,  they  v;ere 
suitable  for  shipment j.  and  the  s^our.ce  of  supply  was  close  to  shipping  facilities. 
So,  there  have  been  very  fe.w  U.S.,  liumb.er  _ One  Grade  .potatoes  available  on  the  . 
YJest  Coast,    .and  be.cause  of  .serious  transportation  shortages,  it  has  .-been  difficult 
to  ^ej;.  potatoes  from'  Maine.  .  , '.  .    ,.   t.  ■)  .  .•  -.'H    .  •■■ 

Hbwever,  the.  sprln.g  pbtatoe's, . .  the  "new  potatoes"-  are  beginning  to  appear  ■. 
in  the  ra&rket  stalls  nQW,  ' .Th^re-.  are  ..a  !.f q.w  cpraing  from  ,Texas>  Arizona  -and  Flprida,.. 
but  our  largest  and  most'  readily  available  source  is  the  Kern  County  distijict  in  , 
California.     It  remains  to  be  seen  just  how  many  of  these  Kern  County  spring  spuds 
we  civilians  are  going,  to..  get,»  because,  the  Armed  .Forces- are,  sti^l  in  need -of 
potatoes.  •;      •  ■■   ■  ■  r 

.  '     .  .  .  ■        .-*>  '"i  '  ■  ■   '1  - 

Sd  ■  here' s  the  situation  .in  summary. .  .We,  have  ., no  more.  Idaho  potatoes  lefti-.,-,*", 
we  can't  get  as- many  ..Maine ;  potatoes,  as,  we,, .could,  use,  b,ecause  ther^isnH  enough- ■;. 
transport:\tion  available  to  ship  them... .  .'there  is -a  good  supply-  of  K.ern  Gqunty.  . 
pot.^.toes  begin:ning  to  mature,  but  no  one  kno-vs  exactly  how  big  a  cut  the  Armed 
Forces  will  make,  in  that  supply.   The  Kern  County  variety  is  highly  perishable,  .. 
and  must  be  shipped  under  constant,  refrigeration,- v;hich"  may  .be  a-'f actor  i-n  favor,- 
of  the  civilian. allotment  of  . Kern  County  potato-es.; 

'."  '  '-    FOOD  NOTES  FROIv:  THE  AInICIENTS  .  ,  ,  ,  ■ 

PEAS  Vegetable  plates  arc  an'  old  Roman  custom,  '  In  fact,  the  early 

,    ^];omans  respected  vegetables  so  highly  that  they;. borrowed  many 
family  names  from  the  garden.    The- name  oi^  the  famous  Roman 
orator,'  Cicero,  is  ta>eh  from  their  word  for  garden  peas »         ,   -  , 

The  Romans  were  so  fond  of  peas  that  candidates  for  public  office 
used  to  distribute  them  free  to  the  people  in  order  to  make  them- 
selves popular. 

Spectators  at  the  Roman  theatre,  chariot  races  and  the  circus 
regaled  and -even  gorge.d  themselves  with  fried  peas. 

HOW      TO      MAKE      YOUR      FO  0,0  '    t'j  Gii'T..FOR  FREEDOM 

SAVE  USED  KITCHEN  FAT      DON'T  .WASTE  FOOD      CONSER^TE-  PAPER  BAGS  AND  CARTONS 

PLAJIT  A  VICTORY  GARDEN    CAN  ALL  YOU  CAN       USE  RATION  POINTS  WISELY 

USE  ilBUND/^T  FOODS  OFTEN  ■ 


STOP,  LOOK,- MP  LOOK  AGAIN 


Now  that  homomakers  are  beginning  to  think  about  tho  1945  canning  season  in 
earnest,  perhaps  they  are  checking  over  the  shelves  to  see  what's  left  from  last 
year's  bounty.    So  here  are  a  fev;  precautions  about  canned  food  that ■  everyone y  ; ; ;'; 
should  take  into  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,,  every  can  or  jar  should  be  inspected  before  it's  opened. 
In  tin  cans,  both  ends  should  be  flat  and'  curved  slightly  inv/ard.    Neither  end  y;',' 
should  bulge  or  snap  back  when  pressed.    All  seams  should  be' tight  and  clean 
v;ith  no  traces  of  leaks.    In  glas's  'Jars,  there  should  be  no' bulging' of  the  rubber, 
and  no  signs  of  leakage.  '  '  ■ 

tUso,  there  should  be  no  sudden  outburst  of  air  or  spurting  of  liquid  when-  ; 
the  container  is  opened,  '  ilnd' the  odor  should  be  characteristic  of  the  product. 
Any  different  odor  probab].^'-  indicates  spoilage.    The  inside  of  tin  cans  should 
be  smooth  and; clean  or  well-lacquered,  and, not  markedly  corroded. 

Food  may  be  left  in  a  tin  can  after  it  is  opened,  provided  the  can  is  covered 
and  kept  cold  just  as  any  other  cooked  food.    Acid  foods  and  tomatoes  may  dissolve 
minute  quantities  of  iron  from  the  can,  and  may  acquire  a  slightly  metalic  flavor, 
but  this  is  harmless.    The  purple  that  develops- in  red  fruits,  and  sometimes  in  ■  : 
perches  and  pears  canned  in  tin,  is  merely  a  change  in  the  .color  pigments,  and  is 
also  harmless.    The  broth  over  canned  meats  and  chicken  may  or  may^ not  be  jellied,  . 
depending  on  the  quantity -Of  cennective  tissue  and  cartilage' in  the  meat,  ,  If  it's 
liquid,,  this  is  no.  indication  of  spoilage,  ■ 

NEVER  taste  food  to  discover  spoilage. .  .-when  the  food  is  non-acid,  there  is 
always  a  possibility  that  even  a  taste  may  cause  serious  illness.    For  this  reason, 
it's  a  good  idea  to  boil  all  home-canned  non-acid  vegetables  before  using  them.. 

.  '  ■  •      Asi^lRAGUS  TIPS   '  ./:■''-.  . 

In  most  section's  of  ' -thS  Western  region,  asparagus  is  a.  best  buy  in  the  _ 
markets, . 0 and  home-canners' are  getting  their  utensils  ready  to  put  some  of  it  in 
jars  for  the  winter's  good  eating. 

Here  are  a  few  buying  tips  for  best  results,  ■, 

Asparagus  ages  rapidly  after  'it  is  cut;  the  tips  spread,  and  the  stalks  become 
tough  and  woody.    So  buy  fresh  stalks  and  lessen  the  risk  of  getting  tough     .  •';/.■"..' 
asparagus.  ■ 

Tvro  kinds  are  found  in  the  markets. . .blanched  (or  white),  and  green.  The 
white  is  grown  mainly  in  California,  and  is  used  largely  for  canning.    The  green,, 
however,  is.  most  popular  and  most  commonly  seen  in  the  markets. 

At  its  best,  asparagus  must  not  only  be  fresh,  but  it  must  be  tender  and  firm, 
with  close,  compact  tips,    A  tender  stalk  is  brittle,  and  is  easily  punctured.  A 
wilted  appearance,  or  a  spreading  tip  is  often  an  indication  that  considerable 
time  has  elapsed  since  cutting.    Usually  stalks  of  this  type  are  a  waste,  as  only 
the  tip  is  edible.    Stalks  that  are  angular  in  form  are  likely  to  be  tough  and 
stringy.    The  whole  stalk,  with  the  exception  of  an  inch  or  two  of  the  base,  should 
be  tender.    Of  course,  asparagus,  being  a  non-acid  vegetable,  must  be  canned  in  a 
steam  pressure  canner.    So  before  the  pressure  canner  is  used  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  the  gauge  should  be  checked  to  see  that  it's  accurate. 


I^KST  FANORAI-U 


Lcs  Angsles 

FRUIT  IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. .  .Lsnicns,  oranges  and  grapefruit  (slirhtlv  higher), 

tangerines,  apples  (best  at  ceiling) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ^.jcu  pears  (ceiling),  Winter  Nelis  pears  (reasonable), 

straT7bsrries,  Fuerte  avocados  (high) 

BEST  VSIETABLE  BUY  ....Asparagus,  white  sucmer  and  Italian  squash 

IN  MOrER^.TE  SUPPLY  Celer"  (rride  range  in  price  and  quality),  peas  (lower) 

banana  squash  (higher),  onions,  to.T.atoes,  carrots  (best 
at  ceiling),  rhubarb,  lettuce,  rutabagas,  bunched 
vegetables 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ....Potatoes  (ceiling),  cabbage,  caulif Icvrer,  artichokes 

(high  -  nost  shou  effects  of  frost),  s^eet  potatoes 
(best  at  ceiling),  peppers  and  broccoli  (high) 

NEW  ARRFvALS  Corn  from  Texas  (still  high),  Kentucky  wonder  beans 

fron  Ccachella  Valley 

San  Francisco 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY  Grapefruit,  oranges  and  lemons 

IN  LIGHT  S'JPPLY  Stra'^rbcrries  (slightly  lov/er) 

BEST  \T;G5T:4BLS  buy  ..spara.gus,  peas,  rhubarb  and  squash 

lU  LCODSR..TE  SUPPLY  Lettuce,  carrots  (slightly  higher),  artichokes  (lower) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Cabbage  and  cauliflovrer  (slightly  higher),  potatoes 

Portland 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  Crapefr'oit,  oranges,  lemons 

IN  LIGHT  S'JPPLY.  ,...Sone  Valencia  or?Jiges  arriving  from  Florida 

BEST  ^TEGET.^IS  BUYS..  .Fiold-grovm  rhubarb,  asparagus,  spinach 

IN  MOESP...TS  SITPLY...,  Branched  crrrotSj  lettuce,  local  green  onions 

IN  LIGHT  SIMPLY  Cabbage,  beets  and  turnips  (higher) 

Seattle 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  Or^jiges,  ler.one,  avocados  (considerably  lower) 

IN  !!ODEP.,.TE  SUPPLY  Texas  frapefr'jit  (higher),  apples 

IN  LIGHT  S-.TPLY. .   Pineapples 

BEST  VEGET:£LE  buys  Spinach,  asprrag^as,  hcrae-grcwn  rhubarb,  creamer  size 

Texas  nevj  potatoes 

IN  ::GDSPc..TE  supply  Lettuce  (lo-rer);  b-onchec  carrots,  dry  onions  and 

to:;.at:;es  (slightly  higher),  green  peas 

IF  LIGHT  SIMPLY  Old  crop  potatoes,  sv;eet  potatoes,  cabb-ge,  cauliflower, 

celery 
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"    ■  ■'  .      ,  :  much  material  on  the  "World  Security 

■  -  Organization  should  be  included  in 
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READING  THE  SUGAR  LEVEL  ,  Sugar  ration  has  been  cut  again.  ■ 

-  Restrictions  a^e  necessary  to 
.•      stretch  bur  supply  to  all  of  the 
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PRE™TING  THE  CURE  Rochester,  Minnesota,  hone  of  the 

Mayo  clinic, ^ is  one  of  the  many  towns 
in  the  U.S.  that  has  benefited  from 
the  school  lunch  program. 


•     ■    -  ■     ■  ! 
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EATIN'  YOUR  EDEH 


President  Truman  summed  up  the  importance  of  Victory  gai'dens  when  he  said 
recently,  "There  is  gi'eater  need  now  than  at  any  time  since  the  war  began  for  more 
gardens  and  better  gardens,  whether  they  are  at  home,  in  community  plots  or  in 
company-employee  gardens." 

The  food  report  of  the  Inter-Agency  Committee  of  Foreign  Shipments,  which  was 
released  this  week,  bears  out  his  statement.    It  points  out  that  last  year,  nil-  ' 

itary  needs  took  13  percent  of  our  total  food  supply,  -'  This  year,  feecause  our 
military  forces  are  at  their  maximum  strength,  almost  16  percent  of  the  prospective 
food  supply  must  be  furnished  to  fill  military  needs.    As  a  result,  less  food  will 
be  avail-able  for  civilian  uses,  _  .  . 

The  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  will  not  lessen  the  pressure  on  our  food  supply. 
Spring  advances  of  the  allied  armies,  insufficient  seed  stocks,  fertilizer  and 
tools... to  say  nothing  of  population  dislocations. . .have  prevented  sowing  of 
crops  in  many  battle-  stricken  areas  this  year. 

DisillWto'nment  and  disappointment,  as  well  as  economic  and  political  in- 
stability, •'•v'ill','.  certainly  follow  in  the  wake  z^f  victrry  unless  it  is  possible 
to  supply  minimura  quan'tlties  of  food  to  the  cc^jjitries  liberated  from  Nazi  domina- 
tion.   From  a  huraanitari?.n  standpoint  the  allies  must  share  their  food  with  these 
liberated  peoples 

While ''Americans  vail  be  called  upon  to  make  some  changes  in  their  food  ■     "- '  - 
selections,  th^y  vdll  still  be  able  to  maintain  a  woll-balanced  diet.  -The  govern- 
ment is  coiihting  on  the  food  from  millions  of  successful  victory  gardens  to  sup- 
plement our  rood  stocks.    Explaining  these  facts  to  your  listeners  vdll  help. 


.     .  I'LL  TAKE  V.iIx^ILL;.  .y'^'-- 

You've  ■pi'ciba.t?ly  read  how  our  fighting  men  back  from  combat  zones  ask  for 
milk,  fresh' vegetables  and... ice  cream.    Because  ico  cream  is  so  important  for 
morale,  as  well  as  being  a  nutritious  food,  more  dry  ice  cream  mix  is  being  made 
for  the  military  forces  this  year  than  ever  before.    Last  year,  the  sales  of  dry  :  > 
ice  cream  mix  to  the  various  military  groups  totaled  about  50  million  pounds. 
This  year  the  requirements  are  indicated  to  be  almost  150  million  pounds. 

The  dry  ice  cream  mix  going  to  our  armed  forces  is  made  from  whole  milk  and 
cream... and  other  dairy  products  made  from  them... sugar  and  other  sweetners,  and 
vanilla  flavoring.    For  shipment,  it's  packed  in  herm.etically  sealed  cans  from 
which  the  air •  has  been  removed,  and  an  inert  gas  substituted  to  insure  keeping 
qualities.       '  "  '   •  " 

All  the  military  cook  overseas  has  to  do  to  make  the  finished  product  is  add 
water  and  then  freeze  the  mixture.    A  pound  of  the  dry  m.ix  makes  approximately 
one  gallon  of  ice  cream.    And  if  the  men  want  a  flavor  other  than  vanilla,  they 
can  run  the  gamut  from  chocolate  to  lemon,  fruit  cocktail,  peach,  coffee,  maple, 
pineapple  and  powdered  hard  candy.    All  these  commodities  for  additional  flavor  are 
part  of  the  standard  B  field  ration  available  everywhere.    As  for  the  ice  cream 
machines,  they  are  located  aboard  ships,  floating  cold  storage  barges,  at  hospitals 
and  at  regular  mess  kitchens  near  the  front.    The  ice  cream  for  troops  isolated^ 
from  major  supply  depots  is  made  in  /{^0- gallon-capacity,  portable  ice  cream  machines. 
These  smaller  portable  machines  are  equipped  with  air-cooled  gasoline  or  electrical 
motors  and  they  can  make  a  semi-frozen  ice  cream  in  7  to  14  minutes.    The  mixture 
is  then  drawn  off,  put  in  half -pint  containers  and  stored  in  a  freezing  compartment 
which  u.,^l:y  Lildi  AG  gallons  of  the  fini^^hcd  pro^i:-r.. 
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■■■     ■  BEYOND  THE  KITCHEN 

Just  how  much  is  the  average  homemaker  interested  in  learning. about  the 
structure  of  a  World  Security  Organi25ation?    How  much  does  she  want  to  know  about 
the  issues  on  which  v/orld  peace  will  depend?    If  these- two  questions  often  cross  ,, 
your  mind... if  you  debate  how  much  material  on  world  affairs  you  should  include 
in  your  programs  for  homemaker s. . .hire' s  a  report  that  will  interest  you.    It  comes 
from  Miss  Marjorie  Luce,  State  Home  Demonstration  olub  leader  of  Vermont. 

When  Vermont  Home  Demonstration  clubs  planned  their  194.i^-'45  program,  they 
added  a  project  in  public  problems  to  the  traditional  program  of  homemaking. 
This  added  project  was  a  series  of  three  meetings  to  discuss  the  far-reaching 
question,  "Hov;  can  we  have  an  enduring  peace?"    And  so  that  the  farm  women  would 
have  trained  leaders  for  this  study,  the  Home  Demonstration  agent  of- each  county 
spent  a  week  of  intensive  study  at  the  University  of  Vermont  learning  the  facts 
behind  the  problems  of  world  peace. 

For  each  Home  Demonstration  group,  the  meetings  followed  the  same  pattern. 
At  the  first  session,  the  v;omen  began  their  discussion  with  the  question,  "Can 

we  get  on  with6ut  wars?"    And  they  started  off  by  talking  about  human  nature   

drawing  on  their  own  experience  and  observations,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  human  beings  can  be  educated  for  peaceful  living.    At  the  second  meeting,  the 
Vermont  women  talked  about  the  causes  of  v/ar.    At  the  final  meeting,  they  discussed 
the  meaning  of  peace. 

"Peace  is  vjorth  the  sacrifices" 

One  thing  that  came  out  in  most  of  these  meetings  was  that  even  though 
peace- may  entail  sacrifices,  it  is  v/orth  the  sacrifices.    They  talked  about  the 
kind  of  peace  we  want  and  studied  the  provisions  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals. 
Many  clubs  passed  resolutions  endorsing  the  proposals. 

More  than  3,000  Viromen  in  Vermont  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  1^7 
Home  Demonstration  clubs.    About  two  thirds  of  the  women  took  an  active  part  in 
the  discussions.    Women  with  sons  in  the  service  seemed  to  have  the  most  to  say. 
As  to  the  interest  of  those  farm  v\romen  in  world  affairs,  one  Home  Demonstration 
agent  said,  "I  can  hardly  believe  the  intensity  of  interest."    Furthermore,  the 
majority  of  these  women  said  they  depend  on  the  radio, for  most  of  their  informa- 
tion on  world  affairs  today. 

That's  the  experience  of  Vermont  farm  women.    Home  Demonstration  groups 
in  other  sections  of  the  country  are  also  studying  plans  for  world  organization. 
The  extension  editor  in  your  state  can  tell  you  v/hether  such  meetings  are  going 
on  in  your  area. 


AND  WE  CRY  FOR  STEAKS 

The  Christmas  ration  of  meat  in  Norway  amounted  to  350  grams  (or  about 
12,4.  ounces),  consisting  of  horse  m.eat  and  veal,  according  to  reports  from  Oslo, 
Approximately  33  million  pounds  of  meat' have  been  requisitioned  by  the  Germans 
from  the  Norwegian  butchers,  but  delivery  has  bean  very  slow.    The  scarcity  of 
meat  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  recently  discovered  stocks  of  frozen  whale 
meat,  which  were  to  be  fed  to  silver  foxes,  are  now  being  distributed  to  heavy 
workers. 


RESIDING  THE  SUG.-Jl  LE^TEL 


.Under  wartine  regulation,  a  food  is  usually  rationed  when  the  available 
or  prospective  supply  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  our  claimants. 
The  coupon  system  of  rationing  is  flexible,  allomng  changes  when  there  is  a 
shift. , .favorable  or  unf avorable, , , in  the  supply.    This  constant  checking  of 
supplies  explains  the  recent  rationing  actions  in  regard  to  sugar. 

Our  domestic  reserves. . .also  the  world  stocks. , .are  at  rock  bottom. 
Gonsurers  must  depend  entirely  on  current  production,  and  the  production  of  off- 
shore sugar  will  be  smaller  than  was  anticipated  earlier  in  the  year.    Along  with 
siaaller  production,  military  and  export  demands  have  increased.    As  more  people 
are  liberated  in  Europe  we  must  share  our  sources  of  supply  with  them.    Even  if 
no  sugar  were  made  available  to  liberated  areas,  Americans  could  not  continue  to 
consume  sugar  at  last  year's  rate',  or  even  at  the  rate  of  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year.    Tho  War  Food  Administration  records  show  that  over  one  million, 
300  thousand  tons  of  sugar  were  distributed  to  civilians  before  April  1  this  year. 
This  is  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  supply  allocated  to  civilians 
for  194-5.    What's  more,  the  first  tiirse  months  are  normally  low  periods  of  demand. 
In  the  two  middle  quarters,  mere  sugar  is  used  for  home  and  commercial  canning, 
for  soft  drinks  and  other  products. 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  restrictions  are  necessary  to  stretch 
our  supplies.    Sugar  stamp  36,  v/hich  became  valid  May  1,  will  stretch  over  a  four 
month  peri'jd.    Instead  of  20  pounds  this  year,  the  maximum  canning  sugar  allotment 
per  individual  in  this  country  will  be  15  pounds.    And  no  family  can  get  more  than 
120  pounds... in  contrast  to  the  160  pounds  announced  earlier  this  year  on  the  basi 
of  supplies  in  prospect.    Sugar  allotments  for  hotels,  schools,  restaurants  and 
other  institutional  users  are  also  cut.    OPA  is  re-examining  all  industrial  ap- 
plications and  expects  to  anhounce  intended  reductions  in  the  near  future. 

The  changes  fix  the  ration  rate  gf  sugar  for  the  individual  at  15  pounds 
per  year.    Last  year  24.  pounds  pur  person  was  the  ration.    Sugar  for  all  forms  of 
civilian  use  will  drop  to  72.1  pounds  in  comparison  vdth  B9  pounds  last. year. 
This  includes  su-;ar  for  home  ccjining,  sugar  in  commercially  canned  goods,  bakery 
products,  soft  drinks,  candy  and  other  products. 

Our  reductions  will  also  help  provide  a  modest  quantity  of  sugar  for 
liberated  areas.    This  sharing  will  be  a  real  contribution  to  the  under-nourished 
and  often  starving  peoples  of  liberated  countries. 

MORE  ilBOUT  CHEESE 

Homemakers  may  find  about  10  percent  more  foreign-type  cheese  on  the  market 
this  second  quarter  of  the  year  than  during  the  first  three  months  of  19^45.  The 
War  Food  ixdministration  is  permitting  dairy  manufacturers  to  make  more  Svdss, 
mujister,  brick,  limburger,  all  varieties  of  Italian,  and  cream  cheese  during  this 
period  because  of  the  high  rate  of  milk  production. 

While  the  production  of  cheddar  cheese  is  up  15  percent  over  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year,  the  civilian  supply  of  this  cheese  will  remain  the  same 
as  in  months  past.    The  military  and  other  war  uses  are  taking  the  increase  in 
production. 
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PREVENTING  THE  CURE 

When  you're  talking  to  your  listeners  about  good  nutrition  you  might  stress 
the  idea  that  correct  eating  is  the  ounce  of  prevention  that's  worth  a  pound  of 
cure. 

This  fact  gets  backing  from  a  great  city  of  cures  —  Rochester j  Minnesota  — 
home  of  the  Mayo  Clinic,    Civic  groups  in  Rochester , have  been  among  the  pior^eers 
in  serving. fFil-community  school  lunches  to  replace  cold  biscuits  or  pop,. and  sweets, 
which  were  the,  noon-time  fare  of  many  youngsters  in  earlier  days.    The  beneficial 
results  of  the  program  are  already  in  evidence.    In  one  school,  every  young  man 
in  the  graduation  c'lass  of  194-3  is  now  in  the  armed,  services'.    In  the  light,  of 
the  high  percentage  of  draftees  rejected  because  of  malnutrition,  that 's.  a^  top  .;■  ■ 
record..      .  ui:v  ;  '  .^..^  "  - 

Back  of  the  l^JF A- Community  School  Lunch  Program,  in  Rochester  is  the  old  but- 
heartening  story  of  community . enterprise.    Thig  year  the.  PTA  donated  some  of  the  . 
food  to  the-  Community  School  Lunch  Program,-  and  paid  the  operational ''Expenses. 
For  the  type  '.A- luiich, ,  .which  provides  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  day' s  nutritional 
requirements.  ■..-.the' W-ar  Food  Administration  paid  the  sponsors  9  cents  per  child  for 
each  meal  servod.    This  is  the  standard  assistance  made  by  the  T-JFA  for  the  type 
A  lunch. 

While,  the- youngsters,  in  Rochester  get  the  greatest,  benefit  from  the  school 
lunches,  it's  also  true  that  some  of  the  inform.ation  on  good  nutrition  percolates 
into  the  homes.  Parent-teacher  groups  discuss  meal  planning  to  include  the  right 
foods.  And  for  the  information  of  mothers  who  are,  striving  to  serve  -better  bal- - 
anced  meals  at,  home,  the  local  newspapers  publish,  the  menus  of  lunches  served  at 
school,  Loc?il- tradespeople  have  also  benefited,,  because  in  general,  food  for  the 
schools  has  been  bought  locally.. 

Through  the  school  lunch,  children  have  been, made  alert  to  the  business  of 
conserving  food,  and  the  clean  plate  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Thus 
the  youngsters  are  learning  the  habit  of  thrift  along  with  right  eating. 

For  any-.:,i-nf ormr-.tlon  regording  ,  the  School  Lunch  Program,  Vinrite  to  the  War 
Food  Adminis.tratron,  Office  of  Supply,  Room  700,  821  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
3  J  Calif  or  nia.-' 


,  .    .  HAVE  AN  EXTRA  CHOP,  LADY 

Yes,  you  CAN  get  extra  red  points,  even  though  meat  shortages  make  saving 
fats  harder  these  days.    Just  in  case  there  may  be  vmjs  to  save  that  you  are 
missing,  here  are  a  few  suggestions; 

FISH. o  You're  using  more  of  it  these  days.  Scrape 

every  drop  of  grease  from  the  pan  in  whidh 
you  fry  or  broil  it. 

SiiUSAGES. .They' re  plentiful,  and  yield  lots  of  grease 

in  the -frying  pan... and  if  you  parboil  them 
first,  don't  forget  to  save  the  water  and  skim 
off  the  grease..  , 

UTILITY  MEATS  They're  good  for  stews  and  ,soups. . , skim  off  the 

grease  as  they  cook.  Chill  them  afterwards,  and 
scoop  off  the  fat  that  hardens  on  top. 


TOMATO  TRIPS  TO  M^JIKET 


Tomatoes  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande  vallev  of  Texas  have  a-lready  started 
their  travels  over  the  country,  but  chiefly  North  and  East.    Here  are  the  figures 
that  keep  Texas  at  the  top  of  the  production  list  for  commercial  tomatoes. . .that 
is  the  tomatoes  headed  for  fresh  market  use.    This  year  the  lower  valley  of  Texas 
has  about  65  thousand  acres  of  tomatoes  which  is  quite  an  increase  over  last  year's 
h6  thousand  acres.    The  average  for  the  last  ten  years  for  this  region  was  only 
somewhat  over  16  thousand  acres.    And  the  north  Texas  harvest  doesn't  start  until 
after  the  first  of  June... 

Although  tomatoes  are  a  nation-wide  crop,'  there  are  only  a  few  states  that 
ship  fresh  tomatoes  long  distances,    Florida,  and  Galifornia  stand  next  to  Texas, 
but  -Mississippi,  Arkansas,  the  Carolinas,  and  Tennessee  are  important  tomato 
producing  states  too. 

.The  se^^on  for  Florida  tomatoes  is  just  about  over.    The  same  for  Mexican 
tomatoes  too,    Hcwbver,  Mexico  is  our  principal  source  of  tomatoes  during  the 
winter  months      1  he  Mexican  tomatoes  are  the  sam.e  quality  as  the  domestic,  but 
generally  tho  sise  is  a  little  smaller. 

When  tomiatoes  don't  have  to  travel  long  distances,  they  are  sometimes 
picked  as  "pinks" .".vhen  they  are  just  beginning  to  show  a  little  red  color. 
Tomatoes  that  are  to  be  shipped  long  distances  are  generally  picked  when  they  are 
still  green... but  mature  enough  so  that  they  v.dll  ripen  properly  after  arriving 
at  their  destination, 

HOR!'IONES  FOR  TO:'!ATQES 

Spring  is  hard.ly  the  time  to  talk  about  holly.  ..but  it  was  experiments  on 
this  cheerful  Christmas  plant  that  first  gave  plant  scientists  the  idea  of  using 
certain  organic  chomicals,  called  hormones,  on  vdnter  tomato  plants  to  prevent 
the  blooms  from  falling  off  so  easily.    Commercial  green  houses,  have  had  a  hard  time 
in  the  pist  getting  a  fruit  "set".    But  the  addition  of  these  chemicals  made  the 
tomato  set  fruit  that  would  stay  on  and  develop. . .and  not  only  that,  but  it 
speeded  up  ripening  by  more  than  a  week.    And  the  result  is. . .tomatoes  round  the 
calendar. 

TOMaTOES  IV.  THE  IiAIN  DISH 

,  FISH-TOMATO  STEW 

Cook  3  cups  of  cubed  potatoes  in  3  tablespoons  of  f-.t  until  lightly 
browned.    Add  ^  cup  of  chopped  onion,      cup  chopped  green  pepper,  3^  cups  of 
fresh  or  canned  tomatoes.    Cover  and  cook  until  potatoes  are  tender.    Add  one  pound 
of  cooked  fish  cut  in  pieces  about  two  inches  square.    Season  with  one  teaspoon  of 
salt,  and  pepper.    Cook  about  five  minutes  longer, . .Serves  six. 

GROUND  iffiAT  PATTIES 

For  extra  flavor  and  raoistness  in  ground  meat  patties,  add  3/4.  cup  of 
fresh  or  canned  tomatoes  to  one  pound  of  ground  beef.    Add  -g-  cup  uncooked,  quick- 
cooking  oats  as  the  binder.    Season  to  taste.    This  combination  has  a  "different" 
flavor,  and  helps  stretch  the  one  pound  of  meat  to  serve  six. 
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POTATO  CROP-^AGAJIDA 


Potatoes  are  recognized  as  a  basic  vegetable  in  our  diets  and  because  of 
this  there  is  a  steady  market-  for  them.    Producers  have'  found  over  a  period  of 
years  there  is  even  a  saturation  point  to  consumer  purchases. 

For  example,  before  the  war,  our  farmers  usually  raised  about  370  million  .  ■ 
bushels  of  potatoes  a  year.    Per  capita  use  ran  about  130  pounds  a  year.  T-hen 
in  19'43j  when  our  farmers  raised  more  of  this  vegetable  than  ever  before  and 
consujners  could  buy  all  they  wanted,  the  average  use  was  only  a  little  over  133 
pounds.  .  , 

It's  one  thing  to  say  the  market  for  potatoes  is  established,'  ahd  another 
thing  to  fill  demands. year  after  year.    The  ^/eather  always  is  a  factor  to  consider 
because  it  affects  both  production  and  distribution.    Dry  weather  or  wet  \veather, 
too  much  sum  or  a  blight  will  upset  the  national  potato  marketing  basket.  Then 
too,  these  factors  never  affect  the  v/hole  country  equally;  so  we  may  have  a 
potato  fa,'nine  in  the  West  and  a  potato  feast  in  the  East  or  vice  versa.  Sometimes 
vihen  this  happens. ..  especially  in  wartime. ,  .there  are  not  enough  refrigerator  cars 
or  locomotives  to  move  potatoes  into  the  shortage  areas. 

Right  now  the  now  crop  potatoes  on  the  market  are  coming  from  Florida, 
southern  Texas,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  California.    A  little  later  Georgia,'  North  ■ 
and  South  Carolina  will  be  shipping  their  early  crops.    These  new  potatoes  have 
thin  skins  and  are  easily-  bruised.    Thus  they  do  not  keep  long  unless  carefully-  . 
handled  and  packed,  and  refrigerated  for  long  hauls. 

What  old  crop  potatoes  are  now  available  on  the  market  are  largely  from 

Maine. 

FOOD  NOTES  FROM  ANCIENT  VJRITINGS 

POTATOES. o .Wild  potato  plants  have  been  found  in  Chile  and  Peru,  but 

potatoes  were  cultivated  by  the  Indians  long  before  Columbus 
discovered  America. 

.  ^,   .  Sir  Francis  Drake  has  been  credited  with  carrying  the  first 
potatoes  from  the  Nov;  ^^/orld  to  England,    The  story  goes 
that  Drake  gave  them  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  planted 
them  on  his  estate  near  Cork.    That's  how  the  first  "Irish" 
potatoes  of  northern  Europe  happened  to  grow  in  Ireland.  ,  ■■ 

They  were  called  "Irish"  potatoes  because  the  English, 
when  they  began  to  eat  them,  got  their  first  supplies  from' 
Ireland, 

HOW     TO     MAKE      YOUR     FOOD      FIGHT      FOR  FREEDOM 
SAVE  USED  KITCHEN  FAT       DON'T  WASTE  FOOD       CONSERVE  PAPER  BAGS  .IND  C^IRTONS 
PLAI-JT  A  VICTORY  GARDEN      CAN  ALL  YOU  CAiN         USE  RATION  POINTS  WISELY 

USE  ABUND.iNT  FOODS  OFTEN 


MiHKET  PAI^CRAIU 


Lcs  Angeles 
BEST  FRUIT  BITS.  Lemons  and  .lirae-s- 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY...... ..Oranges  and  ■graFefruit  (slightly  higher),  apples 

'-  •(best  at  ceiling) ,  avocados  (high) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY   ."Winter  Nelis  Dears,  strav/oer-ries  (celling);,  -tangerines 

'■  (season  ended)  ■  "       ■--  • 

BEST  'vegetable. BUYS..  Asparagus,  turnips,  beets,  tomatoes- 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. .Lettuce;- (best  ..at  ceiling),  celery,  Italian  and  white- 
;    .   '  '  "       ■  summer  squash,  cabbage  (lower),  peas,  old  and  new 

crop  onions,  carrots,  ronaine  (reasonable),  rutabagas 
canlif lov;er  (slightly  lower) ,  rhubarb 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY, .Banana  squash  (higher) ,  potatoes,-  Texas  corn . (high) , 

Kentucky  Y/onder  beans  (ceiling),  broccoli  (high), 
.  ' '  ■  "  peppers  (hj^h) ,  sweet  potatoes 

'  '  :  .  San  Francisco 

.FRUIT  IN. MCpERi.TE  SUPPLY.  .Oranges,  grapefruit  and  lemons  (higher,  Valencia 
,    .    .  -  oranges  .from  San  Joaquin  Valley,  navel-s  from  southern 

California) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Strawberries,  cherries  (ceiling) 

BEST  VEGET^^LE  BUYS  Asprragus  and  rhubarb 

•IN  MOBER.JE  SUPPLY  Squash,  tomatoes,  artichokes  (slightly  higher) , 

cauliflower,  oeas,  celery  and  lettuce  (slightly  lov/er) 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  , . . . .Potatoes,  snap  beans 

Portland 

FRUIT  IN  M0DER.;TE  SUPPLY.  .Oranges  (higher),  grapefruit 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ...Tennessee  strawberries  (high) 

BEST  VEGET.iBLE  BUYS  Spinach,  lettuce,  rhubarb,  green  onions,  radishes, 

mustard  greens 

IN  MODER.^TE  SUPPLY  Asp?ragus,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  peas,  tomatoes, 

bunched  vegetables,  new  crop  potatoes 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY....  Old  Crop  potatoes,  artichokes,  green  beans,  celery, 

pepoers,  cucumbers,  summer  squash  ana  sv.'eet  potatoes 
(all  fairly  high) 

Seattle 

BEST  FRUIT  EUTS  ..*.vocados  (lower) 

IN  iv';ODER..TE  SUPPLY  .Grapefruit,  oranges  and-  lemons  (higher) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Tennessee  strawberries  (high),  fresh  pineapples 

BEST  \^GST..3LS  BUYS.  ......  Calif  ornia  peas,  loctil  radishes  t>.rid  green  onions, 

spinach,  rhubarb 

IN  I.iODERJ.TE  SUPPLY  Zucchini  squash,  tomatoes,-  (lov;er),  cabbage,  cauliflov/er 

(lowsr),  asparagus  and  dr;r  onions  (higher),  carrots, 
beets,  celery  .  ,-  -. 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY.....  Potatoes,  sv/set  potatoes,  cucumbers         '  '  ^ 


IN      T  H  I-  S  .  ISSUE 


EGG^SSLL-SNT  NEY^S. . , , . ,  ........  o .  ...o  .More  than  an  egg  a  dav  per  person.  . 

•  •  that's  the  civi]ian  egg  ccnsumption  -. 

record  for  the  first  3,  months  ■■6f-.-l9A5"< 
.  ■  ■■  •  ;-      and  it  looks  as  though  we '  11^  keep  on 

'   .  _  •  -..getting  plenty  of  e'ggs  throughout-  the 

■  ■  ■       '       year.  •  '  .  ■  •  ' 

THIS  WILL  BOWL  YOU  OVER  o  o .., .  .We  have  to  conserve  sugar 'these  ■'days',  .v. 

and";here  are  some  valuable  suggestions 
■  :     ■        . ,.  and  hints  on  stretching  the  home 

■!    .  ■      y     .     ..'      ■  ■  supply.  .   .     :  .; 

BIG,  DEEP  *1ND  CLEilN  "...  l  'i ....  It '  s  time  to-  get .  out.  the  water-bath;; = 

.,"  ■  canners  and  soe  if  • -all  the.  equipment ' 

.      '  •'  •     .••      •  .■  -  '      .....        is  in  ■'order..'.  ...there;  are  some,  new  ones 

■       '•  ••  .'     *      '■   available,  ■too.,  .-.oi*'.  yojj..  can  make  orie, 

that  does'  a  good'  job..         -  . 

Wn^GS  FOR  VICTORY  ..The  Armed  Forces  are  still 'in  need  of  ^' 

'~  ■  ^chickens. ..their  quota -for  overseas 

'  '    '           .(    \  ■      .  •  ■  ,            and  U.S.  camps  may. .amount  to  one  out  . 

'■     '                ;       .    :.  of  every  five  chickens  produced. ...  so, , 

.  -  we  "Civilians  will  probably  get  less-. 

.    ■..     ...  than  the  23  pounds  per, capita,  which..... 

■.                   ,  ..          ,  We  consumed  last' year,  .-v-.- 

THE  SH;J'E  of  things  to  come.  .\  .Dehydrated  foods  are  not  new  in  this^ ' 

■     •  ...   country,  but  some- of  the  methods  of 

'"^ - .   ■•  :  .  v  producing  them  are  new»..and  very 

satisfactory,  v'.  and  homemakers  may  -find 
them  convenient  after  the  v;ar..  ■ 
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B5&-SELI^S-"T  I'ZlvS 

Civilians  consiJEed  more  than  an  egg  a  day  per  person  during  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year         more  than  they  ate  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1944.    This  increased  use  was  due  partly  to  the  reduced  supply  of  meat  and  the 
continued  high  level  of  consumer  income.    And  even  though  the  num"ber  of  layers  on 
farms  this  year  is-  -smaller  than  last  year,  civilians  v/ill  receive  somev;hat  larger 
supplies  than  in  1844,    The  decline  in  the  num"ber  of  layers  is  partly  offset  "by 
an  increase  in  the  num'opr  of  eggs  laid  per  hen.    Also,  fev/er  eggs  are  going  to 
"be  dried  for  non-civilian  uses. 

Prospects  for  eggs  next  fall  seem  "brighter  now,  too,  "because  of  the  recent 
pick  up  in  the  into~storage  movement.    Storage  buyers  are  obtaining  relatively 
lar^^e  supplies  on  the  markets  now  through  "futures"  buying  operations.  This 
means,  they're  buying  eggs  at  the  higher  prices  vrhich,  \ti.ll  prevail  later  in  ihe '■ 
season.    ?or  instance,  a  storage  buyer  might  obtain  several  carloads  of  eggs-  now 
at  say,  the  September  price,  which  is  higher  than  the  current  ceiling  price* 
These  eggs  would  be  held  in  storage  .for'  deliyrry  to  the  dealer  in  September  for 
ressOLe,  at.  fall,  ceiling  prices.    The  effect  of  such  buying  is  to  make  some  markets 
short  of  c'orrent  requirements,  but  it  will  Jielp  in  the  low  production  season 
^next  fair  ,  ,  ,  when  e.Ti'^s  normally  mo^'C  out  of  storage  into  civiliaji  markets;' 
This  buying  on  the  "futures"  market  has  long  been  an  established  trade  practice. 
And  as  long  as  ceiling  price  regulations  are  not  violated,  the  method  is  not 
considered  irregular.    Civilian  supplies  later  on  in  the  year  are  thus  protected, 
and  the  farmer  benefits  too.    With  no  surplus  supplies  on  the  market,  his  current 
sales  are  kept  at  ceiling  price  levels.    And  also,  April  and  May  eggs  arc  part- 
icularly desirable  for  storage,  •.     .  . 


THIS  •./ILL  5C:.^  YCU 

Suggestions  on  saving  sugar  continue  to  be  news.    And  here  are  reminders 
from  the  home  economists  of  theU,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that  will  help 
your  homemaicer  listeners  stretch,  their  sugar  rations.    Remind  your  listeners 
that  they  will  get  the  •Cull  sweetness  of  the  sugar  on  hand  by  making  sure  that 
every  gr:.in  is  completely  dissolved,    For  example,  give  the  swertened  coffee  and 
tea  another  stir.    Sirup  ,,,  either,  sugar  sirup,  corn  sirup  or  sirup  from  canned 
fruit  ,.,  caji  be  used  to  sv/eeten  beverages.    And  some  iced  beverages  could  be 
tried  without  suga.r. 

Cereals  cooked  with  prunes,  raisins  or  dates  call  for  little  or  no  sugar 
topping  by  the  fanilyi  -  ^d  the  economical  homemaker  mi^ht  alternate  sugar-con- 
suming caJces  and 'pies  with  sweet  breads  such  as  cinnamon  rolls  and  blueberry 
muffinse    Sur-ar  can  also  bo  stretched  in  baked  Tood.s  with  honey,  molasses,  corn 
or  other  sirups,.  And  liberal .  servincTs  of  fresh  fruit  in  s  eason  can  take  the 
place  of  heavy  desserts.    Urge  your  listeners,  of  course,  to  can  the  naxirium 
amount  of  perishable  fruits  possible  with  their  cannin:-:  sugar  ration.  It's 
possible  to  stretch  the  su£:ar  in,  cajaniruT  by  replacing  as  mu&h  as '  half  the  sugar 
rcojiired  with  honey  ,..  or  substituting  up  to  one-third  of  the  sugar  required 
with  corn  sirup.    But  advise  home  canners  against  using  brown  suea.r  or  molasses 
to  swcelien  canned  fruitV,  lest  they  discolor  the  product  and  overpower  the 
natural  fruit  flavor. 

The  present  allowance  of  15  pounds  of  canning  sugar  per  person  v.'ill 

enable  the  home  canner  to  put  up  60  quarts  of  canned  fruit  for  each  r.cmber  of 

the  faXiily  ,,.  if  she  follows  the  v/artime  canning  rule  and  allovs  one  pound  of 
sugar  to  each  finished  four  quarts  of  fruit. 


BIG-.  I]BEP  AND  CLBAlT 


Equipment  note  of  the  week  comes  from  liom.e  canning  specialists  of  the 
U,.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  remind  us  that  it's  time  to  check  up  on 
the  water-hath  canners  ...  the  vessels  used  to  put  up  fruits  and  tomatoes  and 
other  acid  foods. 

Tell  the  home  canners  that  half— a~million  new  enam.eled  wa.ter-hath  canners 
have  heen  authorized  for  manufacture  this  year.    Of  course,  many  inf^enious 

housev/ives  will  jneize  their  water- "bath  canners  at  home.  They'll  use  lard  cajis, 
metal  pails,  kettles,  wash  hoilers  and  similar  vessels  that  are  "Big,  Deep  and 
Clean'%  ajnd  that  can  be  fitted  with  rack  and  lid  to  do  a' good  ca;aning  joh. 

Strategic  points  to  check  in  a  v;ater-"b,ath  canner  are  the  depth,  the  rack 
and  the  lid,    She  vmter-hath  canner  needs  to  "be  deep  enough  to  allow  room  for 
the  rack  and  room  to  permit  the  water  to  boil  "briskly  over  the  tops  of  the  jars. 
You  mieht  call  attention,  to  the  fact  that  pine  makes  a  poor  rack  "because  resin  - 
"boils  out  and.  gcts^  on  the  jars,    Hemind  hom.e  canners  that  the  wate»-"bath  cajmer 
needs  a  good  lid— one  that  will  hold  in  some  steajn  hut  not  so  tight  a.s  to 
"bottle  up  stoajn  and  cause  the'  can  to  "burst. 


WIHC-S  I'OR  VICTOHY  .  -    •  ■ 

Have  you  "been  v/onde ring  v.-hen  chicken  suioplics  v/ill  a::ain  "be  on  the  favor— 
a"ble  side  of  the  'ledger?    The  War  Food  Administration  says  there  v;ill  not  he 
much  increase  before  late  July  ...  And  then  only  if  poultry  producers  have  re- 
sponded to  the  WA  request  for  produc-tion  of  more  chicken  for  use  as  meat.  If 
farm  flocks  have  not  been  increased  substantially  for  this  purpose,  then  con—  . 
sumers  will  notice  the  tight-  supply  until  September  when-  the  regular  market  , 
season  begins,  ,  . ;  -. 

The  Armed  Forces  are  now  takingpbout  7  million  pounds  of  poultry  a  week. 
from  the  major  broiler  producing  areas  of  the.  nation,    'fcile  this  ajnount  repre- 
sents only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  production  for  the  year,  it  is  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  current  production.    The  months  from  February  to'  September 
are  the  off-season  months  for  chicken  marketings.    Total  requirements  for  the.,  , 
milita,ry  forces  m.ay  mean  that  about  one  out  of  every  five  chickens  produced 
will  be  going  to  feed  our  forces  here  ajid  overseas         in  camps  and  army 
hospitals.    Because  of  the  increased  reqj.iirements  for  chicken  by  the  Armed 'For.ces 
civilians  will  probably  receive  smaller  quantities  than  in  1944- when  the  per  ,. 
capita  share  averaged  about  23  pounds,  •  ' 

CATCHIKQ-  FlSD  POIlV'TS  ^nTd  A  CAN  QPElISa 

Many  of  your  listeners  cook  for  just  one  or  two  ...  and  much  of  their 
food  preparation  may  be  done  v/ith  a  c.^n  opener,    Sut  that's  no  sign  they  caji't 
sa.lvago  lots  of  used  kitchen  fat,  and  get  some  m.ighty  handy  extra  red  points 
for  themsolvcs  in  the  brrgain. 

Hero  are  just  two  sugi^estions  you  mircht  like  to  give  them: 

When  you  open  a  can  of  sa.rdincs,  txina  or  salmon  for  sandwiches, 
salads,  or  sna.cks  ...  be  sure  and  pou?:  the  oil  into  the  fat 
salx^age  caji.    Too  little  to  count?    Don't  you  believe  it» 
Every  drop  counts  ...  and  every  drop  is  needed. 


THE  SH.iPE  OF  THINGS  TO  C0L1E 


Although  your  listeners  won' t  be  able  . to.  find  large  quantities  of  dehydrated 

vegetables  on  the  market  now,'  they,  a^ce  interested  in  t-hese  vegetables  because  of 

consents  from,  the  boys  i.n  the  •'••rmed' forces. .  ►and  tli3ir  possible  use  as  a  post-war 
produoti            ;    -      ' '  " 

■.■■ik'&  far as /the  United  States  is  concerned,  the.  history  of  dehydration  started 
during ^  the  Ci'/i-l  ■^Jar.    At  that  time  small  quanti-ties  of  dried  vegetables  were 
included  in  the  soldiers'  rations.    From  then  on  dehydrated  vegetables  reappeared 
at  various,  intervals,,  but  it  was  during  World  War  I  that  their  real  value -was 
.jjecognised...  ■  ■        '  '  ..  :.  ■  ,.    '  _\ 

."  ■.     It  was  jih§n  that  the  saving  in  storage  and  transportation  was  seen.  Dehydrated 
pr-odudts  "w^igh  about  one-ninth  as  much  as  equivalent  amoionts  of  canned  foods  and 
,".0Gcupy- ■  about  one-fifth  of  the  spac§.,  ..-.Such'  a. saving  has  been  important  in  World 
"War  II  because  supply  and  shipping.'. problems  are  great* 

All  kinds  of  dehydrated  vegetables  are  being  sent' to  the. armed  forces,.  One 
which  has  been  sent  in  large  quantities  is  sweet 'potatoes.  .Six  or "  seven-. pounds 
of  this  food  can  bo  reduced  to  -one  dry  pound,  and  the  .shape  varied.    The  potatoes 
ijjay  be  sliced,  shredded,  powdered,  or  precooked,       .    ■     '  • 

-Improved  methods  of  manufacturing  and  cooking  have  made  them  more  popular 
than '"they  were  at- the  beginning  of  the  war.    One  important'  thing  to  remember  is  ' 
that  'the  amount  of  v/ater  that  has  been^  taken  out  diuring  dehydration  must  be  re- 
placed before  the  potatoes  are  cooked.    A  very  small  amount  of  sweet  potjjtoes 
will  then  expand  to  make  a  Ipxge  serving. 

If  there  is  enough  demand,  the  homeraaker  will  be  able  to  buy  dchydrated.svifeet 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables, . .as  well  as  dried  eggs  and  milk... in  large  quanti- 
ties on"the  post-war  market.    The  most  important  advantage  to  her  will  be  that 
she  can  store  a  sufficient  supply  .in  a  small  space,  and  she  v/ill  have  them  on  hand 
even  when  some  of  the  products  cxe  out  of  season 


FK.S  .JD  CUES  ■ 

Civilian  uso  of  dry  peas  has  increased  sharply  during  the  war  period.    For  the 
five  years  before  the  war,  the  average  use  was  estimated  to  be  a  half  pound  or  less 
of  dry  peas  per  person  per  year,  .  In  194.2  and  '4.3  when  other  protein  foods  were 
in  more  limited  supply,  the  individual  use'  of  dry  peas  just 'about  doubled  in  this 
country.    So  this  ye the  crop  is  again  being  distributed  at  the  1943  level... 
or  at  an  average  use  of  over  a  pound  for  o-vory  civilian, 

Split  pea  soup  is  the  most  popular  way  of  scrying  this  vcgetablei  '  The  peas 
have  been  split  to  remove  'thb'  fibrous  covering  or  hull,  and  this  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  soaking  and  a  long  cooking  period.    The  p.oas  can  be  made' into  soup 
by  adding  only  seasonings-  and  .water.    However,  a  moat  stock*.  ..the  broth  from  a 
ham  shpjik  or  smoked  tongue... makes  a  desirable  liquid  base  and  provides  additional 
food  value  and  flavor^    Carrots,,  parsley  or  celery  are  good  vegetable  companions, 
but  stronger  flavored  vegetables  should  be  avoided  as  they  hide  the  characteristic 
taste  of  the  peas.    Bayleaf,  thyme  or  savory  in  judicious  amounts  also  add  zest  to 
the  dish.    These  herbs  should  be  added  the  last  half  ho-or  of  cocking,  so  that  they 
will  not  become  too  strong,    .'.nd  garnished  with  toasted  bread  cubes  or  slices  of 
hard  cooked  egg,  split  pea  soup  truly  gets  off  to 'an  appetizing  start". 


HOUSEWIFE. ..DON'T  KESP  THOSE  BOTTLES  QUIET 

As  WG  have  said  before j  the  green  pastures  of  late  spring  and  summer  mean 
that  Bossy  will  produce  more  milk... and  much  of  that  extra  milk  produced  during 
the  season  of  flush  production  ?/ill  go  into  civilian  doorsteps  and  civilian  gro- 
cery stores. 

But  here's  the  rub,.. those  waxy  milk  cartons  we've  all  become  so  fond  of 
are  a  favorite  with  the  .."jrmed  Forces,  too. and  there  aren't  39  many  of  them 
available  as  we'd  like  to  have,  '  ' 

ixs  a 'matter  of -.fact,  it  is  possible  that  there  will  be  more  •milk  than  con- 
tainers to'  deliver  it  in. find  because  milk  is  such  a  perishable  commodity,  a 
great  deal  of  it  could  be.  .Wasted  because  of  a  container  shortage.    So  just  ■  tpv;,' '  "■ 
make  sure .  there  is' a  ■container  available  for  Sach  quart  of  milk,  why  not  ask;.".',', 
your  . •listeners  to" start  a  roundup 'of  glass  milk  bottles?    There  must'  be  at 
least  a  few  gathering  dust  in  aLmost  .every  house  in  th'e  area. 

3;f  everyohe.. wotild  gather  them  up  and  take  them  to,, the  grocery  store,  or 
return  them  to  the  milkman,  then  v.-e'd  bo  SURE '  of  having  enough  containers  to 
accom-.-.odrte  our  extra  bounty  of  milk.    But  unless  the  glass  milk  bottles  go  into 
distributor-channels  now,  y/e 'may  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  extra  milk. 

TaIXTO^.^E~]^EXAS  ... 

The  year  'round,  tomatoes  add  their  bright  color,  flavor  'and  vitamin  value' 
to  our  diets.    Fresh  or  "table"  tom.atoes-are  raised  in  truck  and  home  gardens 
in  practically  every  state  in  the  Union,  but  only  about,  20  states  ship  in  carlot 
volume.    The  bulk  of- our-- early  tomatc^es  coines  from  Florida,  Texas,  California,. 
Mississippi-,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.      .  '  ' 

Right  now,  Texas  is  furnishing  just  about  the  total  supply,  and  shipments 
will  be  heavy  for  the  rest  of  the  month,    Be'cause  of  an  all-time  record  crop  in 
this  state  about  300  to  350  carloads  a'  day  are  moving  North  and  East,    TUhen  you 
realize  there  are  approximately  650  lugs  of  tomatoes '(30  pounds  to  the  lug)  in 
each  carlot,  you  get  an  idea  of  the  volvjne  of  tomatoes  moving  from  the  Lone 
Star  State.    And  this  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  quantities  moving  by  • 
truck, 

These  tomatoes  are  generally  picked  when  thdy'  are  mature  but  -green.'  Some 
of  them  will  ccmplete.ly  ripon  in  tr-irsit  others  ''yiII  be'  turning  pink,  and  others.  : 
will  still  be  green  on  arrival  at  tbolr  destination,-    Usually. a  wholesaler' re- 
packs the  tomatoes  and  furnif..h6S  the  retailers  his  services  with  ripened  tomatoes. 
Often  he  packs  the  product  in  one-pound  individually  wrapped  cartons. 


'FOOD  IJOTES  FROM  ANGMT  TgilTINGS^  .  ,  .    ■  " 

CUCUMBERS.  .An  e.ai'ly  superstition  associated'"  cuoujnbcr-s.;  with  Venus . .  ■■ 

to  dream  of  cucunbers  meant  falling 'in  .love' -alm'O'st  immediately. 


EhRket  panorama 


Los  Angeles  ■  .. 

FRUIT  IN  M0DER.1TE  SUPPLY. ...  .  .Oranges,  grapaiYuit  and  lemcns  (higher),  apples 

(ceiling),  avocados  (high) 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Tangerines  (ceiling),  stra^/berries  (ceiling), 

■^^inter  Nelis.  pears,  cherries,  loquats  and  kuinquats 

(begirjiing  to  arrive) 
BEST  VEGST;3LE  EUYS« Cabbage;  celery 

IN  M0D3R..TE  SUPPLY  Potatoes  (ceiling),  spinach  and  aspEragus  (slightly 

higher),  peas  and  artichokes  (lov;er),  lettuce, 
.^  Italian  and  white  surjner  squash  (higher),  bunched 

vegetables,  rhubarb  (lov/er) 

IN  LIGirr  SLTPLY.  .Corn  (high) ,  sweet  .potatoes  (higher) ,  broccoli  and 

peppers  (high),  eggplant  (ceiling),  snap  beans 
(ceiling)  ■  ' 

San  Francisco 

FRUIT  IN  I,!ODER:.iE  SUPPLY  .Oranges,  grapefruit  and  lemons  (ceiling) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY.  Chapman  cherries  "(ceiling) ,  strawberries  -  (ceiling) 

BEST  VEGET44BLE  BUYS. .;isparagus,  fava  beans,  Italian  and  white  sununer 

squash,  lettuce 

IN  MODER..TE  SUPPLY  Onions,  celery  and  corn  (slightly  lower  but  still 

expensive),  tomatoes 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY,  ....Snap  beans  (ceiling),  potatoes  (most  at  ceiling) 

Portland 

BEST  FRUIT  BUY. . . . ,  California  oranges 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  , .  ,  ,4»pples  (ceiling),  grapefruit 

BEST  VSGET..BLE  BUYS. . .  o  Rhubcxb,  radishes,  green  onions,  spinach,  local 

greens,  asparagus 

IN  MODSR..TE  SUPPLY  L^^ttuce  (loner),  onions  (best  coming  from  cold 

storage),  tomatoes 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Celery,  bunched  carrots,  hothouse  cucumbers  (ceiling 

Seattle 

FRUIT  IN  MODER..TE  SUPPLY  Grapefruit,  oranges  and  lemons 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Tennessee  strawberries  (slightly  lower),  Washington 

apples  (coiling),  Cuban  pineapples 

BEST  VEGiT«;BLE  BUYS  Cabbage,  rhubarb,  radishes,  green  onions,  local 

greens,  peas,  spinach 

IN  MODER..TE  SUPPLY  Broccoli,  asparagus  (lower),  cucumbers  (lower), 

tomatoes,  celery  (slightly  lov/er),  carrots,  caulif- 
lov/er,    lettuce,  dry  oni;ns,  peppers,  beets,  turnips 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Potatoes 
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CANTEEN,  PLENlPOTENTIifflY  .The  UNGIO  delegates  are  eating . /iraeri can 

'V-        V    ■  food  and  .liking  it»:.; ■  ■ 

SOVIET  G^EN  P.4RTY   ."..Through  Russian  War  Relief,  Inc.,  the 

Russian  people  have  been  given  seeds  from 
'/    '  America,    They  planted:  them  on  V-E  Day.  '' 

COTTON  UP  TO  COTTON  CONSERVATION. ... ..Here' s  the  situation  on  cotton  textiles^ 

available  to  civilians.,. and  what  the''"';^ 
.     '■■  Government  is  doing  to  help, 


HIGH-LOW, 


#.  •.The  civilian  quota  of  cooking  fats  will 

be  almost  7  percent  less  for  this  quarter • 
than  it  was  in  April,  May  and  June, 

RIN(J  LEADERS  Experiments  show  that  the  19i^5  canning 

jar  rings  are  better  than  other  war-time 
^jar  rings.  '-^ 

ICE  CREAM  t)MPH.«».  •♦...•••We  civilians  will  be  getting  more  ice  cream 

'        '        during  June,»»and  it  will  be  richer,  too.'  ■ 

COOKIES  FOR  THE  BOYS-*. ••••••••.•Here  are  some  suggestions  on  sending  cakes 

and  cookies  overseas, ..types,  shapes,  and 
)  '  '  ^  packaging.  ..  " 

^  '  "EAST"  eANNINGo.**  •  ^•••••••o»«*o«««tt**#Hote9  oh  the  *cold  W3.ter  canning"  nsethod,  " 


WAR  FOOD  xmmsfMiioH 

Office  of  Disfribuf ion 
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CANTEEN  PLEFIPOTENTIARY 

Have  you  been  vrondering  how  cosmopolitan  San  Francisco  is  feeding  and 
housing  the  delegates  of  the  4-9  nations  in  attendance  at  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  International  Organisation?    As  you  know,  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate 
has  been  congested  with  war  v;orkers,  military  personnel  and  their  families  since 
Pearl  Harbor,    So  definite  provisions  had  to  be  made  to  provide  suitable  food  for 
the  delegates,  their  official  staffs  and  the  unparalleled  number  of  representatives 
of  the  working  press. 

Those  in  official  attendance  at  the  Conference  are  housed  in  the  city's 
hotels,  which  turned  av;ay  most  of  their  normal  transient  clientele.    The  delegates 
eat  the  same  food  as  any  other  visitor  to  San  Francisco,    They  have  the  traditional 
v.dde  choice  of  restaurants  in  this  city  which  includes  those  in  the  famed  Chinatown 
and  International  Settlement, 

The  one  official  eating  place  for  the  conference  members  is  the  cafeteria 
set  up  and  operated  by  the  American  ITomen's  Voluntary  Services  in  the  basement  of 
the  War  Memorial  Opera  House.    The  Opera  House  is  the  site  of  the  plenary  sessions 
and  is  adjacent  to  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Hall  which  houses  most  other  conference 
meetings.    In  the  cafeteria  from  11:30  A.M.  to  3:00  P.M.,  Monday  through  Friday 
of  each  week,  the  AI7VS  serves  luncheon  (table  d'hote,  $1.00)  to  approximately 
2,500  persons  daily.    Ambassadors  rub  elbov;s  vdth  clerical  v;orkers,  generals  and 
admirals  stand  in  line  with  enlisted  men.    Everybody  agrees  that  the  cafeteria  is 
a  fine  place  to  eat,  and  the  plates  all  come  back  empty. 

For  the  most  part,  the  delegates  are  supplied  \\d.th  out  and  out  "American" 
food  and  lots  of  it.    A  luncheon  ticket  entitles  the  holder  to  a  choice  of  salad, 
fresh  and  abundant  California  vegetables,  a  choice  of  tv/o  entrees,  dessert  and 
beverage ►    Nor  has  California  overlooked  the  opportunity  to  parade  its  repetoire  of 
vdnes^    An  elaborate  list  is  on  each  table,  and  an  attendant  supplies  the  vintage 
desired. 

Delegates  eat  plenty  of  eggs 

George  Mardikian,  well-known  San  Francisco  Chef,  supervises  the  menus  and 
the  cooking.    The  single  concession  to  the  eating  habits  of  the  foreign  delegates 
is  the  weekly  YJednesday  fare  of  Armenian  specialties,    Mr,  Mardikian  thinks  the 
exotic  sounding  dishes  served  on  Wednesday'"  are  familiar  fare  to  at  least  25  of 
the  nationalities  in  attendance. 

The  delegates  express  surprise  at  the  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  eggs.  They 
eat  them  frequently,  and  salads  containing  hard  cooked  eggs  are  the  most  popular. 
Illustrative  of  the  variety  of  salads,  are  tossed  green  salad  in  bowls,  cole  slaw, 
hearts  of  lettuce,  tomato  and  cottage  cheese,  Waldorf,  and  cottage  cheese  with 
fruit  cocktail.    Another  preference  noted  by  those  working  in  the  Opera  House 
cafeteria  is  for  rice.    Usually  there  is  a  choice  of  potatoes  and  rice,,, with  rice 
getting  the  greatest  call.    Aside  from  these  instances,  it's  as  though  the  foreign 
delegates  were  accustomed  to  American  food  as  a  regular  diet. 

The  luncheon  ticket  also  carries  a  stub  entitling  the  holder  to  afternoon 
tea  and  cakes.    The  tea  served  each  afternoon  is  brev/ed  in  samovars  instead  of 
being  steeped.    Members  of  the  Russian  delegation  sip  their  tea  in  glasses  vdth 
strawberry  and  raspberry  Jam  added. 
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2000  ^'•olunteers  a  day  ••■  . 

As  for  the  sponsors  of  the  conference  cafeteria., .the  American  Women's 
Voluntary  Services  operates  11  canteens  in  San  Francisco.,    These  require,  the  daily 
services  of  2,000  women.  ./fiJL  work  without  pay.    This  organization  offered  its 
services  to  the  State  Dep.ai ^tnient  to  establish  and  operate  a  non-profit  cafeteria  in 
San  Francisco's  Civic  Center scene  of  the  conference,  and  rather  distant  from  the 
main,  downtown  district  and  restaurants.  ' 

The  State  Sfepartment.  gave  its-  approval  and  the  canteen:  op&ned  for  business 
Thursda.y,..  April  26.  .  .  the .  d.3.y.  after  the  conference  started.  , 

..   ;  ;  The  OPA  allotted  .this,  project  exactly  the  same  point  rations  and  sugar  that 
hotels  , and . restaurants  get.  .  The  War  Food  Administration  was  able  to  assist  by 
m^aking  available  up  to  -lOjOOD  ;pounds  of  turkey,  previously  set  aside  to  provide 
.holiday  dinners  for  the  U.S..  Armed  Forces.    Also,,  they,  allowed  a  dairy  products 
distributor,-  who  supplies  the  canteen,  .  an  additional  500  pounds  of  quota-free  milk 
fats  for  ice  cream.    Through  its  local  Food  Distribution  Advisory  Committee,  the 
WFA  also  ■;  arranged  with  Virholesalers  and  other '  distributors  to  .make  available  adequate 
quantities  of  certain  commodities. . .notably  potatoes  and  meat,,. which  might  happen 
to  be  in  short  supply  locally.  .■  ,      .  ■■ 


SOVIET  GARDSK  PARTI 


.Your  listeners  will  recall  the  reports  from  Russia  whichtold  of  thousands 
qf  people,  Iri  villages  all  o^-^er  that  coijintry  going  into  the  fields  on  V-E  Sunday 
to  plant  their  Victory  gardens.    Many  of  the  seeds  they  used  probably  came  from 
America,' 

Most  people  here  know  that  the  United  States  has  been  sending  seeds  to 
various  cO'Untries  through  lend-lease,  but  they  probably  do  not  know  about  the 
seeds  sent  as  gifts  to  seme  countries  through  ?/ar  Relief  Societies, 

Last  January  Russian  War  Relief,  Inc.  in  America  shipped  over  100,000 
collections  of  different  kinds  of  seeds  free  to  the  Russian  people.    Each  collection 
contained  seeds  of  8  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  there  were  at  least  two  packages  of., 
seed' for  each  vogotable.     Sometimes  there  were  three.    That  arrangement  made  a  total 
of  18  packages  of  seed  in  each  collection. 

The  Russians  themselves  decided  what  kind  of  seeds  they  needed  and  their 
list  included  beans,  beets,  carrots,  cucumbers,  onions,  pumpkins,  radishes,  and 
summer  squash.    All  but  radishes  can  be  stored  or  otherwise  preserved ■ for , the  winter. 
When  the  coLlcctions  arrived,  the  Russians  viere'  well  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
seeds  wore  first  sent  to  organized  groups,  or  trade  unions,  in  each  town.    Then  the 
members  of  these  unions  distributed  the  seeds  to  the  people.    The  Russians  believe 
in  giving  their  best  workers  in  the  field  public  recognition.    A  person,  for  example, 
•who  has  done  well  in  some  factory  or  industry  is  presented  with  an  achievement 
a'ward  medal  at  a  public  gathering  in  his  home  town..    Another  v7ho  has  harvested  an  ,. 
unusually  good  crop  is  given  similar  praise. 

It  was  at  just  such  gatherings  that  the  seeds' from  ilmerica  were  distributed.  , 
Bands  played|  av^ards  ?;ere  made^  medals  were  given.    As  a  part  of  the  ceremonies,  the 
collections  of  seeds  were  given  to  people  s.olected  in  advance  by  the  trade  unions. 
Veterans  of  the  war  and  their  families  had  first  preference.    Then  the  seeds  were 
given  on  the  basis  of  need  and  service,    A  large  family  was  given  more  seeds  than  a 

small  one,    A  person  who  was  unusually  successful  with  a  previous  garden  was  not 

forgotten.    The  distribution  was  fair. 


COTTON  UP  TO  COTTON  CONSERVATION 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  tips  on  conservation  of  cotton  goods  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  homemaker*    The  cotton  textile  outlook  for  civilians  is  very  tight 
indeed.- ,  .Here' s-  the  situation.    First,  civilian  demand  for  cotton  goods  is  greater 
than  it  has  ever  been.    Stocks  of  cotton  materials  cuilt  up       past  production 
have  been  used,,,. in  many  instances  the  shelves  are  cleaned  off.  •  ■ 

Then,  military  requirements  for  cottosn  fabrics. add  to  the  odds  against 
satisfying  civilian  demand.    Those  military  needs  recently  reached  an  all-time 
high.    Take-duck  and  duck  substitutes,  for  instance.    Even  though  production  of 
these  materials  in  the  first  quarter  of  194-5  v/as  more  than  four  times  larger  than 
in  pre-war  days  and  further  production  increases  were  expected,  the  supply  was 
short  -of:  the  amount  needed  to  mal:e  enough  tents,  tarpaulins  and  other  products  for 
the  Armed  Forces.    Hills  producing  fabrics  like  denim.s,  drill  and  coarse  sheeting 
were  .converted  to'  making  tent  t?7ills.    All  possible  supplies  of  suitable  coarse 
cotton  yarns  were  diverted  to  the  duck  and  tent  t\d.ll  program.    This  left  -civilians 
feeling  the  shortage  of  drills,  t\7ills,  denims. .  .he av^"-  work  clothing  fabrics. . . 
and  towels^  more  .than  ever. 

Along  the  same  line,  military  needs  for  fabrics  made  from  com.bed  fibers  cut 
our  civilian  supply  of  fabrics  like  lawn,  dimities  and  broadcloths.  The  Armed 
Forces  must  have  material  for  gliders  and  airplanes j  lawn  for  ponchos  and  hand- 
kerchiefs! cambric  for  insulation;  insect  nettingj  wind-resistant  poplins,  sateen 
and  UT-iform  tv/ill.  All  combed  yarn  fabric  mill3  are  now  rcsorving  at  least  fifty 
percent  of • their;  production  for' meeting  those  needs.  .  Also,  looms  making  the  fab- 
rics, are  frozen  to  their  present  production*        ,  •  • 

0?A  -  W?B  helping  to  improve  the  situation 

So  much  for  the  factors  v/hich.  limit;  the  supply  of  cotton  fabrics  available 
to  civilians.    They  don't  show  the  whole  picti-ire.    From  the  distribution  angle,. 
CPA  and  TIPB  have  acted  to.  ease' the;  cotton  textile  situation  for  civilians.  The 
two  agencios  issued  companion  orders  (OFA  the  maximum  average  price,  and  the  WPB 
the  M-3S3  v/ith  schedules  A,  B,  and  C).  .The  effects  of  these  orders  can't  be  felt 
until  the  apparel  manufactured  under  the  new  program  begins  to  reach  retailers. 
But  they  vail  put  a  larger  percentage  of  low  and  medium  priced  cotton,  rayon  and 
woolen  garments  in  stores  for  civilians  this  summ.er  and  fall. 

Another  '.ITPB  step  is  in  the  direction  of  getting  piece  goods  for  home  sev/ing 
to  consumers  in  small  to-.;ns  and  rural  arer.s.    Preference  ratings  will  be  given  to 
merchants  in  these  sj-eas  for  the  special  distribution  of  o.bout  15,000,000  y;0.rds 
.of  cotton  fabrics. . .pongee,  voile,  sheeting  ^2  inches  and  wider,  print  cloths, 
outing  flannel  and  ginghejn.    This  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  all  the  piece 
goods  available  for  ci---ilian  use,  but  it  is  a  follow-up  of  a  similar  order  applied 
during  the  first  quarter  of  this  yer-j*  aimed  to  correct  maldistribution. 

So,  while  civilians  do  feel  the  pinch  of  cotton  textile  and  clothing  short- 
ages, the  government  is  atte-ipting  to  improve  the  situation.    The  pitch,  of  course, 
on  cotton  textile  tips  for  homemakers  is  conservation.    Any  household  hints  you 
can  give  jo^xc  listeners  on  w-ays  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  cotton  materials  o.nd 
to  malce  their  cotton  clothes  -  last  will  be  all  to  the  good. 
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HIGH  LOW 

Lardp  shortenings  cooking  and.  ,salad  oils  took  a  ration  point  rise  recently 
to  slow  down  movement  of  these  edible' oils  into  civilian  markets. 

Ever,  since,  the  war,  started,  .civilian  and  industrial  demands  for  fats,  and 
oils  ha. ve..  been  high-,.;  We  , had  .alwavs  .depended  on  the'  Far  East,  for  some  of  o.iir  oil 
imports?  and  .the  Japanese  conflict  cut  off  this  rich  source.    For  the  past  two 
years  the  War  Food  Adm.inistration  has  urged  maximum  domestic  production  of  fats 
and  oilso    And  Congress  has  provided  funds  to  encourage  production  of  oil  crops 
and  other  fats  and  oils.    But  even  though  out-put  greatly  increased ^  military  and 
civilian  and  lend-lease  needs. were  always  larger. 

Re-lief  '  in  6.  months. . » maybe  ,  ■ .'.  . 

A  reduction  in  the  19-44.  fall  pig  crop  meant  less  lard  this  year.  And 
f armers  \¥ho.  raise  soybeans  and  peanuts,  indicate  that  a  little  less  land  is  devoted 
to  these  -crops  than  .last  year.     Because .of  our  smaller,  total ^supply  of  all  edible 
fats  and  oilsj'  and  because  of  the .  rapid  movement  intg  market,  ration  point' rises 
v/ere- needed  inwiediately.    Industrial  users,  as  well  as  home' consumers  will  be  ' 
affected..      .  •. ■  'V^.^' 

^ -The  .-shortage,  of  fats  and  oils  is  not  likely  .to  be  alleviated  for  about  .'six 
mon.ths;  '  By  that  time,  lard 5^  grease  .and  tallow"pr6ductidh  "will  be' higher  as  live-  ', 
stock  comes  to  market  seasonally,  and -since  oil  crops  will  also  "-be  in  harvest; 
Of  course,  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  economise  if '  anj?"' contribution 
is  to  be  made. to  eorse  pressing  needs,  in  liberated  countries. 

For  this  quarter  of  194-5?  civilians  will  find  their  share  of  lard  and  other 
cooking  fats  nearly  7  percent  below  the  ai'nount  they  were  getting  in  April,  "May  and 
June  of  last  year,  .  .  . 


RING  LEADERS    , ,  ,  ' 

Representatives  from  the  government  and  industry  have  recently  been  -giving  ' 
the  1945  canning  j,ar  rings  some,  experimentation.    The  food  processing  specialists 
were  particularly  interested  in  the  sealing  ability  of  the  rings,  and  whether  the 
rings  would  impart -an;/  fl,avor  to  the  home -canned  foods,  •  • 

Results  of  the  testing?    The  1945  canning  jar  rings  are  an  improvement  over 
those  made  in  1943  and  '44?  however?  the  experimenters  recommend  that  the  rings  be 
boiled  in  a  baking  soda  solution-'-.-one  quart  of  y^ater  to  one  tablespoon  of  baking 
soda  for  every  dozen  rings.    Then  the  rings  should  be  rinsed  in  clear,  boiling 
water,.    The  smell  of  the  rings,  in 'the  carton,  -they  decided,  v/as  not  a  reliable 
test  as  to  whether  the  product  would  impart  flavor  to  foods.    Nor  does  ring  color... 
black,  bro'.-.'n  or  red,,  .have  a  bearing  on  quality.    All  the  rings  tested  had  good 
sealing  quality,  ■ 

■.If.  your  listeners  h.ave  unused  jar  rings  left  from  last  >7ear?  these  .should 
still  bs  good  for  use  if  the  rings  v/ere  kept  under  ordinary  storage.  .  .that  is  in 
a  place  "that  was  not  too  hot  or  damp.  . 

The  nation's  orange  crop?  in  the  fi'scal  year  ending  June  30th,  is  expected 
to  set  a  nev'j  record, ,  ,106?788, 000  boxes?  which  is  four  percent  greater  than  last 
year's  record  crop,  ..... 
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ICE  CRSAIvl  UI!PH 

Civilians  TdU.  get  ice  cream  in  somewhat  more  generous  portions  during  June... 
also  this  popular  American  dessert-  may  be  richer  in  milk  fat*    Here's  whjr. 
During  June,  the  War  Food  Administration  is  permitting  manufacturers  of  ice  cream 
and  frozen  dair;/  foods  to  increase  by  10  percent  the  milk  fat  used  in  these  pro- 
ducts.   Ice  cream  manufacturers  may  use  this  increase  in  May  instead  of  June  if 
they  vdsh. 

This  doesn't  mean  unlimited  production  of  ice  cream.    Manufacturers  can  use 
only  75  percent  as  m.uch  of  the  milk  fats  in  making  ice  cream  for  civilians  this 
June  as  they  did  in  the  same  month  in  194-2,    In  July,  they  v.dll  again  be  limited 
to  65  percent  of  the  ice  cream  they  made  during  the  corresponding  month  of  194-2. 

The  change  in  milk  fat  quotas  for  ice  cream  is  advisable  because  of  the 
increased  millc  production  during  the  flush  season  in  May  and  June.    Hoy/ever,  this 
temporary  relaxation  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  a  plentiful . supply  of  all 
dairy  products.    Monthly  quotas  still  have  to  be  maintained , on  the  total  milk  fat 
used  in  the  manufactui^e  of •  ice  creajTi.    This,  so  that  as  much  milk  fat  as  possible 
will  be  diverted  to  the  manuf actuate  of  cheese,  evaporated  milk  and  butter..; 
needed  now  more  than  ever... for  the  Armed  forces  and  essential  civilian  needs. 
The  change  in  the  ice  cream  order  will  be  important  where  manufacturing  facilities 
for  dairy  products  other  than  ice  croam  are  limited. 

And  here's  another  note  of  interest. , .about  50  percent  of  the  ice  cream 
manuf acturad  in  this  country  for  civilians  is  eaten  in  the  four  months. . .May 
through  August, 


T^HE  SCOMER  TH5  QUICKER 

After  June  it's  possible  you'll  be  seeing  some  soluble  coffee  again  on  the 
market.    As  you  may  remombar,  all  soluble  coffee  has  been  set  aside  for  government 
purchase  since  August  1944. . .because  large  quantities  were  needed  for  prisoner-of- 
war  packages  delivered  by  the  Red  Cross  to  men  in  German  prison  camps.    The  War 
Food  Administr.ation  believes  that  the  liberation  of  those  men,  and  decreased 
demands  by  the  military  forces,  will  pex-mit  the  military  to  obtain  sufficient 
supplies  by  normal  procurement  methods.    Thus,  the  100  percent  set-aside  may  be 
eased  soon. 


COOKIES  FOR  THE  BOYS 

Since  so  many  of  the  boys  aren't  at  home  right  now  to  raid  the  cookie  jar, 
many  mothers  are  asking  just  which  kinds  of  cookies  and  cakes  are  best  to  send 
overseas. 

Wall,  that's  rather  a  problem,  since  the  packages  are  often  stored  in  parts 
of  the  ship  where  the  engine  room  heat  is  intense, .  .all  of  v/hich  makes  any  fat 
in  the  food  turn  rancid.    Also,  the  packages  are  often  roughly  treated,  so  only 
foods  packed  in  stout  wooden  boxes  or  containers  of  similar  strength  vdll  stand 
the  trip.    Of  course,  the  containers  must  be  scaled  so  tightly  that  neither  insects 
nor  moisture  can  enter. 

As  for  the  tj-pes  which  travel  best,  soft,  thick  cookies  will  st^jid  a  long 
trip  better  than  crumbly  or  crisp  ones.    And  square  shapes  are  less  liable  to  break 
than  round.    Bro'vnies  or  bars  with  a  good  deal  of  dried  fruit  in  the  mixture  have 
been  sent  overseas  s?.tisf actorily.    In  the  cake  line,  those  made  with  honey  or 
molasses  hold  their  moisture  longest. 


"EASY"  GAiMNING 

No?;  that  the  rhubarb  season  is  on,  manj^  housevdves  are  asking  about  putting 
it  up  by  the  "cold  water  canning"  method,,. a  so-called  "easy"  process,  in  which 
raw  pieces  of  rhubarb  are  put  in  jars?  cold  water  is  added>  and  the  jars  are  sealed 
with  no  heating  or  picocessing.    The  same  method  has  also  been  suggested  for  put- 
ting up  gooseberries  and  sour  fall  grapes. 

However,  canning  advisors  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  point  out 
that  many  home  canners  who  have  tried  the  "cold  v/ater"  method  report  unsatisfactory 
results.    The  acid  in  these  very  tart  fruits  may  keep  them  from  spoiling  ¥7hen 
sealed  in  jars.., but  the  fruits  canned  in  this  way  keep  little  or  none  of  the 
qualities  v;hich  make  them  appetizing  food.    Rhubarb,  for  instance,  loses  color 
and  flavor,  and  finally  breaks  down  to  a  sour  mush. 

As  most  home-canners  kno?;,  a  successful  canning  method  must  do  more  than 
save  the  food  from  spoilage.    It  m.ust  also  preserve  as  much  of  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  food  as  possible. ,. and  also  preserve  its  good  flavor,  color  and  texture. 

Canning  rhubarb  so  that  it  holds  all  these  good  qualities  is  so  simple  that 
experimenting  with  dubious  methods. . .however  easy. ..is  generally  a  waste  of  good 
time  and  food.    The  approved  m.ethod  of  canning  rhubarb  is  to  cut  it  in  half-inch 
lengths. and  to  each  quart  of  rhubarb,  add  half  a  cup  of  sugar.    Let  the  mixture 
stand  to  draw  out  juice.    Then  bring  it  to  a  boil.    Pack  in  clean,  hot  jars. 
Cover  with  the  hot  juice,  adjust  lids  on  the  jars,  and  process  pint  or  quart  jars 
for  10  minutes  in  the  boiling  vmter  bath. 

Enclosed  with  Round-Up  is  a  copy  of  "Home  Canning  of  fruits  and  Vegetables". 
Nominal  requests  for  additional  copies  can  be  supplied  by  the  YJar  Food  Administra- 
tion, Office  of  Marketing  Services,  Marketing  Reports  Division,  Room  700,  821 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco  3?  California, 


GREASE  FOR  THE  WHEELS  OF  VICTORY 

To  keep  your  listeners  constantly  aware  of  the  fat  salvage  program. .. and 
yet  vary  your  copy,  is  often  a  difficult  task.    So  here  is  another  partial  list 
of  the  commodities  which  require  fats  and  oils,  or  their  by-products  in  mianufacture 
or  processing.    Y'Je  hope  it  will  help  you  to  assure  your  listening  audience  that 
salvaged  fats  are  used  not  only  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  v/ar  supplies, 
but  in  many  items  necessary  to  life  on  the  home  front,  too. 

Synthetic  resins  and  laquers 
Textile  waterproofing 
Meat  casings 
Vegetable  parchment 
^dhesives 
Anti-freeze  fluids 

HOW      TO      MA  K  E  YOUR      FOOD      FIGHT      FOR  FREEDOM 

SAVE  USED  KITCHEN  FAT  DON'T  WASTE  FOOD         CONSERVE  P^^ER  BAGS  AND  C.IRTONS 

RAISE  A  VICTORY  GARDEN  CAN  ALL  YOU  CM  USE  RATION  POINTS  WISELY 


Smallpox  vaccines 
Reclaimed  rubber 
minimal  food 
Paint 

printers  Ink 
Rayon  TDrocessing 


USE  ABUNDANT  FOODS  OFTEN 


fHY  NO  MORE  THM  CEILING  PRICES 


MilRKET  PANOR.i^'^  ■  ■  -    '  ^ 

Seattle 

FRUIT  IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. . .Oranges,  grapefruit  and  lemons  (ceiling) 

III  LIGHT  SUPPLY. o o ...  .Fresh  pineapple  (lo?/er  -  reasonable),  Washington  apples 

BEST  \^aETABLE  EUYS. .  Cabbage,  and,  'celers^ 

IK  MODERATE  SUPPLY,  i Texas  cucumbers,'  dry  or-ions,  tom.atoes,  rhubarb,  radishes 

green  onions 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY,....,.  Peppers,  eggplant,  fava  beans,  old  and  new  potatoes, 

asparagus,;  Texas  gr.een  corn,  lettuce,  green  peas, 
.     .     local  spinach,  carrots,'  cauliflower 

Portland 

FRUIT IN  MODEE.-iTE  SUT?^%., Oranges,  .grapefruit-,  lemons 

, BEST  VEGETclBLE  BUYS.  .  r..  . .  .Rhubarb,  green  onions,  radishes,  spinach  and  mustard 

.     •    :   _greens  •  ,  .  ■  .  '  ■  :    '•'   ■•  • 

Ili- MQDEliATE  SIPPLY Texas  sweet  cOrn  (•■high),  tomatoes, '  dry  onions,  lettuce, 

••beats,  rutabagas.; ■  ■ 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Local  cauliflo-jrer,  old  and  new  potatoes  (ceiling) , 

bunched  carrots,  asparagus,  celery,  cabbage,  peppers, 
eggplant,  cucumbers,  good  quality  peas,  turnips 

San  Francisco 

FRUIT  IN  :^ODER.iTS  SUPPLY. .  .Oranges,  gra:^efruit  and  lemons  (ceiling) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. .......  .■.•..AppiGa:  ( ceiling) ,  ■cherries  (ceiling) ,  avocados  (high) , 

strawberries  (high) 

BEST  .VEGETABLE  BUYS...  Lettuce^  Italian  and  ?/hite  summer  squash,  onions 

IN . MODER^iTE  SUPPLY  .Asparagus,  fava' beans,  celery  and  corn  (lower  but  still 

:    -  fairly  high),  tomatoes 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ...Snap  beans,  potatoes  (ceiling) 

Los  xlngoles 

FRUIT  IN  .MODERATE  SUPPLY. . .Apples,  cherries  (ceiling),  grapefruit  (higher), 

oranges,  lemons,  avocados  (high),  (summer  varieties 
lov;er  than  Fuertes),  loquats  (high) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY,....-  .xpricots  (beginning  to  arrive),  strawberries,  Cuban 

pineapples 

BEST  VEGZT^LE  BUYS, .......  Cabbage,  new  onions,  white  summer  and  Italian  squash 

IN  MODER..TE  SUPPLY  Kern  County  potatoes  (ceiling),  tomatoes,  celery, 

peas;  (slightly  higher),  lettuce,  rhubarb  (slightly 

lower),  artichokes,  parsnips  (slightly  lower) ,  bunched 

vegetables,  romaine  (reasonable) 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY.."   Texas  corn,  carrots,  banana  squash  (higher),  sweet 

potatoes  (ceiling),  snap  beans. (ceiling) ,  cauliflower, 

eggplant  (ceiling) 


A  Service  San  Francisco,  California  - 
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IN     THIS     I  S  S  U  .E 

PANORAIvlA  OF  HUNGER  ,  .The  people  of  Europe  will  need  around 

12  million  short  tons  of  imported  food 
in  1945  and  '46,  if  large-scale  starvation 
is  to  be  prevented. 

CATCH  AS  CATCH  CAN  ..Here's  the  present  fish  situation,  both 

fresh  and  canned. 

TIP  OF  THE  SCALES  ,  , , ,  .We  civilians  are  supposed  to  get  around 

115  pounds  of  meat  apiece  this  year.,.., 
here's  how  that  poundage  is  determined, 
and  how  much  we  get  with  ration  stamps. 


BETTER  THAN  AVERAGE. . ,   » . 

WEATHER  OR  NOT  

THE  BUTTER  SPREilD.  

THE  MILKY  WAY   . . . 

WAR  FOOD  ADMlNiSTRAWN 

Office  of  Disfr'tbufion 


Even  though  we  won't  be  getting  as  many 
calories  this  year  as  we  did  in  '44?  our 
civilian  levels  of  nutrition  vdll  be 
generally  above  the  pre-war  level. 

A  well-balanced  diet  means  we  need  the 
same  quantities  of  protein,  vitamins 
and  minerals  in  summer,  as  well  as  in 
winter. 

More  on  the  butter  situation,  both 
military  and  civilian. 

Along  with  the  season  of  flush  milk  pro- 
duction, we  have  heavy  supplies  of  cottage 
cheese. 
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FANORA.MA  OF  HUNGER 

When  you  talk  about  hunger  in  Europe,  you're  likely  to  tell  the  story  in 
terms  of  people... the  pinch-faced  child  on  the  streets  of  Athens,  the  vddowed 
young  mother  in  Rotterdam,  the  emaciated  French  lad  released  from  a  Nazi  slave 
camp.    By  focusing  attention  on  the  plight  of  the  individual,  you  can  present 
more  strikingly  the  picture  of  Europe's  hunger. 

But  to  tell  these  individual  stories  effectively,  you  need  to  view  them 
against  the  whole  broad  canvas  of  Europe's  food  picture. . .with  background  details 
of  war  destruction,  disrupted  agriculture,  deteriorated  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution systems. 

The  food  supply  is  monotonously  and  dangerously  limited  for  most  of  the 
city  dwellers  of  Europe. . .from  Paris  to  Oslo,  from  Utrecht  to  Warsaw,  Foreign 
agricultural  experts  in  the  U.S.  Department  cf  Agriculture  report  that  continental 
Europe's  supply  of  food  from  domestic  sources  for  the  year  August  194.5-A-6  will 
be  the  smallest  since  the  war  broke  out.    The  decline  from  the  V^l,h-U5  level  may 
amount  to  from  5  to  10  percent  for  the  continent  as  a  whole. 

This  decline  is  the  result  of  many  factors.    The  agricultural  experts 
report  that  fertilizer  supplies  are  limited. nitrogen  has  been  curtailed  for 
two  years  and  the  shortage  of  phosphate  fertilizers  goes  into  its  sixth  crop  year. 
Then  too,  some  agricultural  land  in  combat  areas  cannot  be  put  into  immediate 
use  because  of  the  effect  of  military  operations.    Some  livestock  has  been 
destroyed,    "'inter  sowings  ha\''e  been  below  the  previous  year.    And  manpower,  draft 
pov/er  and  machinery  are  all  problems. 

Then  there's  the  matter  of  distribution.    Deliveries  of  food  from  farms  to 
cities  have  deteriorated.    Food  processing  factories  have  been  bombed  or  burned. 
Sugar  factories  are  often  not  in  workable  order.    And  the  new  governments  that 
have  been  set  up... while  determined  to  carry  out  certain  measures  to  better  pro- 
duction and  distribution. ., are  in  the  transition  period. 

The  average  diet  in  continental  Europe  is  now  about  85  percent  of  the  pre- 
war intake  of  energy.    People  in  rural  food-producing  areas  may  not  be  greatly 
affected  by  a  reduction  in  total  supplies,  but  on  the  other  hand,  millions  of 
people  in  cities  may  subsist  on  one-half  of  their  pre-war  calories.    This  means 
that  the  nor?_ml  diet  in  Belgium  does  not  provide  more  than  1,750  calories;  1,600 
in  Norway  and  below  1,500  in  France... the  total  is  even  less  in  some  other  areas. 

As  the  foreign  agricultural  experts  review  the  decline  in  the  production 
of  food  in  Europe  for  the  crop  year  coming  up,  they  report  that  import  requirements 
for  a  liberated  continental  Europe  in  the  next  year  v/ill  be  large.    They  say, 
"Considering  requirements  in  terms  of  available  supplies  and  shipping, ,, and  in 
terms  of  quantities  necessary  to  bring  about  some  improvement  in  liberated 
countries  and  to  prevent  large-scale  starvation  in  enemy  territory. .. a  total  of 
about  12  million  short  tons  of  food  would  be  needed  for  the  continent  in  19U5-U(i. 
This  total  could  consist  largely  of  wheat,  but  should  also  include  substantial 
quantities  of  fats  and  animal  protein  food.., as  well  as  sugar." 

In  the  future  issues  of  Radio  Round-Up,  there  will  be  stories  on  the  food 
situation  in  individual  countries  in  Europe,    So  look  for  these  stories  if  you 
plan  broadcasts  on  the  urgent  subject  of  Europe's  hungry  people. 
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,;  -  .  ,.  -  CATCH  AS  CATCH  CAN'     '  • 

If  you'rs  suggesting  fish  to  your  listeners  as  the  principal  protein 
headliner  of  ,  a  meal,  jt'Ou'II  want  to  check  up  on  the' local  supply  first.  The 
"catch"  right  now  is  that  canned  fish  is  in  limited  supply  and  there  is  no  one 
variety  of  fresh  fish  available  on  a  nationwide  scale. 

To  meet  increased  military  and  other  government  needs  for  canned  fish, 
canners  of  salmon,  pilchards  (CaJ-ifornia  sardj.nes),  Atlantic  Sea  herring,  Atlantic 
mackerel,  and  Pacific  mackerel  are  setting  aside  SO  percent  of  their  pack  this 
year  for  government  purchase. 

Canned  fish  flakes  produced  from  cod,  haddock,  hake,  pollock,  and  cusk  in 
Atlantic  Coast  canneries  are  all  going  for  war  requirements. 

Although  tuna  and  clam  products  are  not  affected  by  set-aside  orders,  they 
are  not  adequate  to  m.eet  all  the  civilian  demands  for  canned  fish. 

The  best  recommendation  for  the  fish  dinner  then  is  one  of  the  fresh  or 
frozen  varieties.    Here's  the  supply  picture  across  the  country.     In  Nevir  England 
and  the  Middle  Atlantic  Area,  haddock,  mackerel,  croakers,  flounders,  and  whiting 
are  the  most  generally  available.    In  the  Mid-'Test,  halibut,  pike,  rosefish,  and 
whiting  are  the  frozen  fish  species  nov;  available.    These  are  limited  becaus.e  there 
is  such  a  demand  for  fresh  fish  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  but  they  do  supplement  the 
supply  of  fresh  fish  from  the  great  lakes.     In  the  South  Atlantic  states,  shrimp, 
sea  trout,  and  catfish  are  the  most  generally  available.    On  the  West  Coast, 
halibut,  salmon,  and  crab  are  the  present  market  leaders. 


TIP  OF  THE  SCALES 

Probably  you've  read  that  the  present  outlook  on  meat  means  a  distribution 
of  about  115  pounds  per  person  this  year^  But  the  homemaker  who  checks  up  on  her 
ration  coupon  values  knows  she  can't  get  10  pounds  of  meat  a  month. 

Well,  that  per  capita  figure  takes  into  consideration  total  meat  supplies.... 
not  only  that  part  of  the  supply  that  goes  to  people  directly  for  ration  stamps 
but  also  meat  used  indirectlj?-. 

To:  begin  v/ith,  the  115  pound  figure  is  based  on  carcass  or  v/holesale  v/eight. 
In  the  butcher  store,  part  of  that  poundage  vd.ll  be  lost  through  shrinkage  and 
trimming. . .perhaps  one  out  of  every  fifteen  pounds.    Then,  the  consumer  must  re- 
member that  the  butcher  shop  is  not  the  only  source  of  her  meat  supply.  Restau- 
rants, hospitals,  school  lunchrooms  and  war  plants  serve  the  home  front  and  draw 
on  the  civilian  meat  supply.    Some  of  the  total  also  goes  into  canned  soups,  baby 
foods,  pork  and  beans,  and  even  pharmaceuticals. 

One  and  one-eight  rationed  pounds  a  y/eek 

A  lot  of  farm  families  produce  their  own  meat  and  this  amount  doesn't  move 
for  ration  points.    Some  meat  goes  into  bl^ck  markets.    So,  all  these  uses,  plus 
1         normal  shrinkage,  take  about  AO  to  50  percent  of  the  share  allocated  to  civilians. 
Instead  of  115  to  120  pounds  per  capita  bought  Ydth  ration  stamps,  the  figure  is 
more  likely  60  pounds.    This  means  present  point  values  are  set  at  about  one  and 
one-eight  pounds  per  person  a  v/eek. 


BETTER  4VEl«vG5 

Here's  the  bright  spot  in  the  latest  report  bv  the  USD/.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  on  the  food  outlook:  .'3?.sured  by  nutrition  st one  ords; 

the  civilian  population  of  the  United  States  is  eating  better  balanced 
meals  than  before  the  war.    Nutritionists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
s£.y,  "Civilian  levels  of  nutrition  in  19-45  '.'all  be  generally  above  the  pre-war 
level,  although  somev;hat  belov/  194-4." 

It's  true  that  the  number  ©f  calories  in  the  average  civilian  diet  this 
year  will  be  5  or  10  percent  lower  than  last  year. . .unless  people 'eat  more  grain 
products  than  now  seems  probable.    That's  because  less  sugar,  fats,  oils  and 
meats  are  available  this  year.    The  cut  in  por!:  reduces  supplies  of  niacin  and 
thicjnine  about  10  percent. 

But  the  number  of  calories  available  •vill  be  practically  as  large  as  during 
the  pre-war  years  of  1935-39>  and  ^Till  average  about  3>200  a  person  a  day.  That's 
more  than  any  recognized  standard  requirement  for  the  average  of  the  whole  civilian 
population.    In  the  United  States,  studies  shov;  that  —  on  the  average  —  the_ 
civilian  population  needs  roughly  bet?;ecn  2,700  and  2,300  calories  per  person  a  day. 

*ind  from  a  nutritional  point  of  view,  thi  civilian  in  this  country  is  eating 
better  thrji  h©  did  in  the  years  before  the  war,  because  he's  drinking  more  milk 
(26  percent  more)  and  that  neans  protein,  calcium  and  riboflavini  he's  eating 
more  green  and  yellow  vegetables,  more  tomatoes  and  citrus  fruit,  which  add  up  to 
■more  \'ltamins      and  C:    Ija.d  the  grain  products  he  gets  have  higher  food  value 
because  they've  been  enriched  vath  iron,  niacin,  thiamine  and  riboflavin. 


WEATHER'  OR  FOT 

Eating  for  good  nutrition  is  a  year-round  schediale.    But  in  the  hot  summer 
months,  mmy  people  ease  up  on  fats  and  fatty  foods,  end  some,  go  easier-  on  certain 
types  of  protein  foods  and  3ta,rches. 

♦.long  this  -line,  you  might  point  out  to  your  listeners  that  food  needs  are 
-not  materially  different  in  suirimer.    Jlost  people  work  at  the  same  '■job  all  year 
and  have  the  s-?Jiie  energy  or  calorie 'requirements  regardless  of  season,    /i.nd.  the 
quantities  of  protein,  vitr-mins  and  minerals  needed  for  nutritional  well-being 
do  not  change  in  suj?ir;.er,  either. 

The  Basic  Seven  -  winter  and  summer 

In  the  continual  job  of  pointing  up  the  worth  of  a  vfell-balanced  diet,  per- 
haps a  logical  place  to  begin  is  on  the  subject  of  breakfast.  Nutritionists 
recommend  that  breakfast  provide  frod' one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  day's  total 
food.    One  breakfast  pattern  includes'  fruit,  cereal. . .with  milk  and  sugar  or 
other  s'veetener. .  .bread  and  butter  or -fortifi-ed  margarine,  and  a  beverage,  Som.e 
people  like  -to  add  an  egg  to  this  meal,;  some  dmi't  the  cereal  and  have  the  egg. 
But  all  v;ho  plan  to  meet  vitamin  C  needs  of  the  day  vail  be  sure  to'-includa  a 
generous  serving  of  fruit,  fruit  juide'  of' tomato  juice  at  the  breakfast, 

..s  for  other  meals  of  the  day,  it's  -easy. .to.  appeal  to  lagging  sumrier  appetites 
when  the  garden  offers  a  variety'-  of  vegetables  vath  fresh  color  and  choice  of 
texture.    The  Basic  Seven  chart  is  a  good  year-around  menu  guide. 


THE  BUTTER  SPREAD 


Civilians  '.'dll  get  the  same  amount  of  butter  during  June  and  July  as  they, 
received  in  April  and  May. 

Though  the  coming  two  months  are  months  of  seasonally  large  pr6duction  for 
butter,  government  purchases  are  also  higher.    War  requirements  for  this  comrr.odity 
in  194-5  exceed  any  previous  time.    By  buying  now,  the  government  can  fill  the  bulk 
of  its  yearly  requirements  and  lower  the  take  when  production  is  smaller  and  neede> 
for  the  home  front.    For  this  reason  the  War  Food  Administration  is  reserving  55 
percent  of  June  and  50  percent  of  July  butter  output. 

And  as  to  that  question,  why  is  butter  for  civilians  in  such  short  supply? 
Well,  ?jhile  some  butter  is  made  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  most  states  cannot 
fill  all  the  local  demands  and  depend  on  the  Mid-West  dairy  area  for  a  good  portion 
of  their  supplies.    In  pre-war  times,  a  plentiful  supply  of  butter  viiould  be  made  li- 
the Mid-West  in  the  flush  milk  se.ason  and  kept  in  cold-storage  warehouses  across 
the  country  for  sale  to  consumers  during  the  winter  months. 

Since  the  war,  civilians  have  been  drinking  more  fluid  milk  than  ever  befor 
...also  war  requirements  for  condensed,  evaporated  and  dried  milk,  cheese,  dried 
ice  cream  mix...  as  well  as  for ,  butter. .  .have  been  very  large.    It  follov/s  that 
vre  can't  drink  our  milk  and  also  eat  it  as  butter. 

And  here  is  another  factor  often  overlooked  by  the  folks  at  home.  Military 
and  lend-lease  purchases  take  a  much  l-.rger  percentage  of  other  manufactured 
dairy  products  than  of  butter.    Fiftj^  percent  of  our  cheddar  cheese  and  evapora.ted 
milk  and  90  percent  of  oua"  dried  v.'hole  m.ilk  go  for  war  uses... only  20  percent  of 
our  butter. 


FRUIT  DISH  COMING  UP  . 

Com.ing  up  in  June  is  the  peak  of  the  southern  peach  crop. 

Last  year  over  26,000  cr.rs  of  fresh  peaches  were  shipped  to  market  in  the 
whole  United  States,    To  indicate  the  size  of  the  1945  southern  peach  crop,., 
the  three-  states  of  Georgia^  North  and  South  Carolina  will  ship  over  20,000  cars 
of  peaches  alone  this  year, 

>  ■  .  ■ 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  the  crop  from  those 
three  sta.tes  'vill  come  close  to  16  million  bushels  although  not  more  than  23,000 
cars  by  rail  and  truck  v/ill  move  into  the  fresh  fruit  market.    Some  of  the  peaches 
will  be  culled,  some  will  be  used  locally,  some  vdll  be  canned.    The  first  peaches 
from  Georgia  are  white  peaches  and  are  not  generally  canned.    Consumers  prefer  the 
yellovif  ones  for  canning.     However,  because  the  over-all  fruit  supply  v/ill  be 
smaller  this  year  as  the  result  of  a  freeze  in  the  Northeast  and  Central  states, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  hopes  more  of  the  white  peaches  will  be  canned 
in  1945, 

About  70  percent  of  this  large  crop  wall  move  to  market  from  June  25  to 
July  22.    High  school  boys  and  girls  and  v/omen  will  pitch  in  at  the  harvesting 
time.    And  laborers  from  the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica  have  been  brought  in  to  work  in 
the  orchard  packing  sheds. 

A  few  cars  of  these  southern  peaches  go  as  far  West  as  Denver  and  North 
into  Canada^  however,  the  principal  distribution  is  East  of  the  Mississippi. 
Western  markets  get  their  early  peaches  from  California. 
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THB    igilCY  YJAY 

In  the  old  days,  women  took  milk  baths  to  malce  their  skin  smooth  and  satiny. 
Today,  we  take  our  milk  internally. , .and  although  there  may  be  enough  for  every 
vroman  to  have  a  milk  bath,  now  that  milk  production  is  in  the  flush  season,  there 
are  several  more  practical  uses  for  our  rivers  of  milk.    Let's  trace  just  one  of 
those  rivers,  from  its  source  in  the  green,  lush  pastures  of  the  country,  and 
see  what  happens  to  it. 

First  the  whole  milk  in  this  particular  river  is  rushed  from  the  dairy 
farms  to  the  creamery  from  where  some  of  it  is  delivered  to  the  doorsteps  of 
homes,  to  grocery  stores,  schools  and  restaurants.    The  cream  is  separated  from 
some  more  of  itv  and  skim  milk  is  left, 

Iwhat  happens  to  this  large  supp3y  of  skim  milk?    Cottage  cheese,  of  course. 
And  right  now,  since  there's  so  much  milk  being  produced,  processors  are  making  all 
the  butter  they  possibly  can,  and  naturally,  they're  making  a  great  deal  of  cottage 
cheese,  too. 

In  the  port  cities  of  the  West,,, in  Seattle  and  Portland,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  the  cottage  cheese  supoly  may  fluctuate.    One  day  the 
grocery  stores  ma3'-  have  an  ice  box  full,  and  the  next  day,  they  may  have  none. 
That's  because  the  ships  that  come  and  go  in  these  cities  are  loading  their 
larders  with  cottage  cheese  to  feed  the  troops  and  crews  that  are  on  their  v;ay  out. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  supply  may  fluctuate,  there  is  plenty  for 
everyone.    And,  since  so  many  of  our  protein  foods  are  rationed,  here's  our  chance 
to  "cash  in"  on  the  season,  and  get  lots  of  rati on- free  protein  to  help  build  and 
repair  body  tissue.    Cottage  cheese  also  contains  several  of  the  B  vitamins.  And 
it's  a  versatile  sum.mer  food,  combined  in  cool,  refreshing  salads  with  either 
vegetables  or  fruit... or  in  any  number  of  ways  in  main  dishes  or  desserts. 

In  various  places,  the  container  situation  may  be  tight.    Some  stores  may 
sell  cottage  cheese  only  in  bulk,  doled  out  in  oyster  pails  instead  of  the  usual 
round,  waxy  box.    But  no  one  should  object  to  that,  because  we  are  lucky  to  be 
able  to  get  so  much  of  a  non-rationed,  protein  food,  just  at  the  time  v>[hen  it's 
most  convenient  to  use  it  in  samm-er  moals.    Y^o're  lucky  on  another  score,  too,.,, 
since  V-E  Day,  the  manpower  situation  has  improved  somev;hat,  so  there  are  no  dams 
in  the  particular  river  of  milk  which  is  going  into  cottage  cheese. 

Here's  an  unusual  recipe  you  might  like  to  pass  on  to  jo\xr  listeners.  It's 
called  Old  Dutch  Cheese  "Cake". 

1  cup  cottage  cheese  2  beaten  egg  yolks 

2/3  cup  sugar  1  tablespoon  melted  fat 

1/2  cup  milk  salt 

2  tablespoons  >.ornstarch 
Flavor  with  a  little  lemon  juice  rnd  grated  rind,  with  mace  or  nutmeg 

Mix  the  ingredients  in  the  order  given.    Bake  25  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven 
or  until  brov;n.    Makes  a  very  firm  custard. 


SPADE  AHEAD 


An  ill  ?/ind  bloinjing  much  rain  and  bad  v/eather  over  many  parts  of  the  country 
has  slovred  down  home  gardening  to  an  alarming  extent.    Gardeners  who  Y/ere  enthu- 
siastic over  the  prospects  of  growing  food  at  home  a  month  ago  are  in  danger  of 
losing  interest  under  the  damp  influence  of  the  weather, 

Bu.t  the  fact  is,  while  wet  weather  may  have  caused  gardeners  to  lose  out  on 
some  of  the  early  garden  crops,  there's  still  time  to  put  in  major  crops  like 
tomatoes?  beans, ' greens,  corn  and  squash.    The  best  of  the  gardening  season  lies 
ahead  of  us. 

You  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  urge  discouraged  gardeners  to  sta^,'"  on 
the  job.    Food  needs  this  year  exceed  those  of  any  other  v/ar  year, .. larger  than  ou: 
prospective  production  can  possiblj;^  supply. 


SPEAKING  OF  TOMATO  PLANTING 

Tomatoes  are'  the  Number  One  hom.e  garden  crop,  because  they  are  easily  grown 
on  reasonably  good  soil. ..if  you  have  enough  sun  and  a  moderately  even  soil 
moisture.    They  are  the  easiest  of  all  the  vegetables  to  can.    They're  rich  in 
vitajnin  C,  either  fresh  or  canned, ,  .also  good  as  a  source  of  vitajnin  A,  They're 
a  favorite  food  generally,  either  fresh,  canned,  as  a  juice  or  in  relishes.  And 
this  year,  the  military  demand  for  coram-ercially  processed  products    vfill  be 
heavy,  so  it's  more  necessary  than  ever  for  civilians  to  can  their  own  tomatoes. 

When  buying  plants 5  choose  those  that  are  stock;/,  bright  green,  about  8 
inches  tall,  V'/ith  4  or  5  pairs  of  leaves-    Avoid  those-  that  have  been  crowded  in 
growth  so  they  look  tall,  pale  and  spindly.    Also,  those  vdth  thick,,  woody  purple 
stems  and  a  course  look... signs  that  they  were  planted  too  early  and  then  held 
back  in  growth.    And  here's  another  buying  tip.,, if  it's  at  all  possible,  check 
on  varieties  v/hen  selecting  tomato  plants.    Find  out  which  varieties  are  most 
successfully  grown  in  your  area,  and  \7ill  ansvi'er  best  yoijr  canning  and  table 
tomato  needs. 

When  it  comes  to  v;ater,  moderate,  but  even  moisture  is  what  tomato  plants 
need.    The  shift  from  moist  to  dry  soil  causes  the  blossom  end  to  rot.  But 
a  layer  of  dried  lavm  clippings,  leaves  or  other  mulch  put  on  the  ground  around 
the  plants  before  dry  hot  -uveather  arrives,  is  very  helpful  in  conserving  soil 
moisture. 

Fertilize  tomato  plants  like  other  garden  erops. .  .except  for  man'ora  or 
straight  nitrogen  fertilizers.    Too  much  nitrogen  may  cause  excessive  leaf  growth 
and  the  dropping  of  blossoms. .. all  of  ivhich  will  result  in  fewer  tomatoes  from  • 
your  garden.  ..  - 


FOOD  NOTES  FROM  ANCIENT  MITINGS 

TOMATOES. .Tom.^toes  belong  to  the  Nightshade  family,  of  which  Irish  pota^ 

toes,  peppers  and  eggplant  are  also  members.     In  fact,  the 
eggplant  and  the  tomato  are  so  closely  related  that  the  French 
often  used  to  confuse  the  two.    They  called  them  both  "pomme 
d' amour",  or  love  apple. 
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■'■  •  ■:     -         I'lARICET  PAIIORAI-.U 

■  ■  Los  Angeles 

FRUIT  livT  ivlODERATE  SUPPLY,  Cherries  (lov.'sr),  lemons 5  oranges,  loquats,  avocados 

(high),  grapefruit  (higher) 

I!^  LIGHT  SUPPLY.  =  = . , » , , . « . . .  .Apples  (best  at  ceiling) ,  Cuban  pineapples, 

cantaloup  (ceiling),  apricots,  strawberries  (ceiling) 
youngberries,  gooseberries,  figs  (high) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS. Celery,  cabbage 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY, ...  . , .Onions  (higher) ,  tomatoes  (best  at  ceiling) ,  corn 

(high),  Kern  Co^onty  nev;  potatoes,  Italian  and  white 
summer  squash  (higher),  rhubarb  (lower),  asparagus  anc 
peas  (slightly  higher),  cauliflower,  romaine,  bunched 
vegetables 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ,0, .Lettuce  (ceiling),  banana  squash  (high),  sweet 

potatoes  (best  at  ceiling),  carrots,  eggplant  and 
peppers  (ceiling),  cucumbers  (ceiling) 

San  Francisco 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS. ..... ,.0 .... . Oranges,  grapefruit  and  lemons 

IN  i.'iODEF.A.TE  SUPPLY. ......... .Cherries  (slightly  lov/er) ,  apples  and  avocados 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. .Cantaloups,  watermelons,  apricots  and  peaches  (ceilinf 
BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  ....Asparagus  and  peas 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY.  .Artichokes,  lettuce  (slighly  higher),  onions 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY, .Potatoes 

Portland 

FRUIT  IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons 

lU  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Apples,  avocados,  cherries 

BEST  \'EGETA3LE  BUYS. ........ .Asparagus  (home  canning  season  now),  spinach, 

radishes,  green  onions,  mustard  greens,  parsley 
IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. ......... .Lettuce,  cabbage,  peas 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  .Potatoes 

Seattle 

FRUIT  IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Fresh  pineapple  (slightly  lower),  grapefruit, 

lemons,  oranges 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Apples,  cherries,  Valencia  oranges,  avocados 

BEST  VSGET:^LE  BUYS. Celery,  zucchini  squash,  tomatoes 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. ......... .Peas  (slightly  higher) ,  broccoli,  cabbage,  cucumbers, 

green  corn,  lettuce,  onions,  rhubarb,  spinach,  yams, 
green  onions 

IN 'LIGHT  SUPPLY  ...Asparagus  (higher),  new  potatoes,  carrots,  cauliflowei 
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LIGHT  UP  .1  CINDLE. , ,  „ 


The  gal-at-the-mike  on  Round-Up' s  masthead 
celebrates  her  third  birthday  this  week. 

YCOR  REPORTER.....  He  kn=-.v.  all,  sees  all,  and  tells  all  about 

the  markets. 

C  '^TTH  TTP 

•:°  v."  "°   ..We'll  see  more  deh-drated  tomatoes,  now  - 

point  free,  too. 

PRSSERVuTION  ^IND  THE  M^iN  P^ni  ^    c!+    i    •  t>. 

iru^  ..uu\..,..,,..._..Faul  o.  Stark  is  new  Director  of  Home  Food 

Supply. 

TEST  BY  FyPT<''RT'^ 

n^r^xixo, Home  canners  can  get  the  best  in  tested 
■    ,  .  techniques. 

ON  A  HIGH-  "G"  NOTE. , . . 


..o,,,The  Valencia  oranges  are  in... smaller  than 
usual,  but  just  as  good  as  ever. 

DUTCH  DE.1RTH.......  To  rebuild  the  Netherlands,  the  .Dutch  people 

vaXl  need  food... lots  of  it. 

SO..K  i3iiF0RE  lOU  SET. .How  to  keep  new  tom.ato  plants  from  wilting. 
)  Plant  enough  to  eat  fresh  and  canned. 

CORN  COBS  IN  i:^  G.S  Taffi  sounds  silly,  doesn't  it.. .but  look  on  page  7. 

KILL  OSLI  THE  BUGS........  Precautions  for  handling  insecticides. 

AIjIU^DIN'S  L  ^'I'P 

  =         Used  fats  are  a  miracle  material  of  war. 

WAR  FOOD  AOM/Afl5rR4770/V 


Office  of  Disfribuiion 


LIGHT 


UP      A  CANDLE 


A  third  birthday  rolls  around  for  Radio  Round-Up,  June  5th.  The 
girl-at-the-raike  who  made  her  appearance  on  the  banner  of  Round- 
Up  six  months  after  Pearl  Harbor  has  now  topped  155  issues. 

Birthdays  are  personal  events  for  the  celebrator.  For  a  publica- 
tion there  is  a  personal  life  only  in  terms  of  the  people  and  the 
policy  behind  it.  So  the  girl-at-the-mike  drops  her  mimeographed 
stance  and  takes  you  into  her  private  life, 

Foodcasters  get  it  first  ,    ■  ■ 

First  of  all^  about  SO  percent  of  each  weekly  issue  is  written  in 
YJashin^ton,  D.  C.     This  material  is  rushed  ly  wire  and  airmail  to 
the  five  area  headquarters. . .New  York,  Atlanta?  Chicago,  Dallas 
and  San  Francisco. .  .of  the  Office  of  Marketing  Services,  '.Yar  Food 
Administration,    Each  area  editor  adds  news  of  regional  interest 
and  a  survey  of  local  markets.    Then  Round-Up  is  mimeographed  for 
Saturday  exclusive  mailing  to  radio  stations, ..  On  Wednesday  of  the 
follov.'ing  week,  a  second  mailing  is  made  to  other  key  information 
people  and  home  economists  who  have  requested  the  service. 

As  for  the  people  who  are  the  life  of  Rac-io  Round-Up ^    Your  Round- 
Up  reporter  is  your  contact  with  food  and  fiber  specialists  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultui^e  and  the  T7ar  Food  Administration,  tour 
reporter  interviev.'S  authorities  on  yarious  commodities  for  high- 
light stories  of  the  week.    She  finds  out  the  foods  in  good  sup-' 
ply  and  the  reasons  why  certain  items  are  limited.    She  includes 
other  features  of  interest  to  homeraakers  such  as  articles  on 
clothing  and  equipment. 

Especially  for  3'ou 

All  material  is  v/ritten  in  a  background  style  .that  -is  easily  a- 
dapted  to  your  script  and  program..    This  wa-y  the  same  copy  can  be 
used  by  several  foodcasters  in  the  same  city. 

Radio  Round-Up  v;as  started  because  directors 'of  women's  radio 
progrc-jns  asked  the  ^far  Food  Administration  .and  the.  U.S.  Department 
■of  Agriculture  for  factual  information  on  the  ever-changing  food 
picture.    Department  of  Agriculture  planning  reaches  out  into 
the  future. .. .estimating  food  and  fiber  n^eds  and  production  pos- 
sibilities, conducting  research  in  nutrition  standards,  home 
economics,  food  conservation  and  marketing. ...  just  to  mention  a 
few  projects. 

As  this  service  "r.Titten  especially  for  you"  starts  out  its  fourth 
year,  your  suggestions  for  a  more  helpful  Round-Up  are  welcomed. 


YOUR  MJkRKET  REPORTER 


Can  you  call  the  attention  of  your  listeners  to  the  arrival  of  watermelons, 
bananas,  avocados  or  any  other  scarce  item  on  the  local  raarke-t?    Are  you  sure., 
you  knov;  the  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  in  plentiful  supply  at  produce  . 
stands  in  your  city?  ■  - 

When  you  want  a  d^y-to-day  check  on  the  fresh  produce  in  your  area,  you 
can  depend  on  the  Market  News  man,  if  you're  in  a  city  where  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  U«S,  Department  of  Agriculture  maintain  a.  Market  News  office 
on  fruits  and  vegetables,  '.   .     .    ,  .,     -  ,  , 

The  U.S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its  Market  News  Service, 
has  issued'  reports  on  fruits  and  vegetables  at  producing,  shipping  and  receiving 
points  for  as  long  as  thirty  years.    The  service  r/as  started  because  farmers 
and  farm  'leaders  had  no  accurate  record  as  to  whether  fair  prices  were  being 
paid  at  various  markets  across  the  country.    This  v/idespread  system  is  now  a 
vital  factor  in, our  nation's  business.  ''        ■  \ 

The  first  report>  in  1915?  covered  only  fruits  and.  vegetables.    At  .present; 
seventy-one  year  around  'Market  News  Field  offices  report"  on  some  100  farm 
commodities. o . livestock,  dairy  and  poultry  products,  'cotton,  tobacco,  wool,  seed, 
hay,  grain,  feed,  rice,  peanuts,  honey,  plus  fruits  and -vegetables.    In  addition 
to'  these  offices,  seasonal  -  off  ices  are  maintained  from  a  fev/  ?-reeks  to  eight,  or 
nine  months  in  about  -40  fruit  and  vegetable  producing  areas. 

Each  Market  Nevjs  Reporter  at  the  various  branch  offices  ..  is'an  authority 
-in  his  field.    One  man  knows  fruits  and  vegetables,  another  has  specialized  in 
dairy  products,"  and  so  on.    The  market  information  is  collected  to  meet  the 
specif  ic  needs,  ..of  the  producers  and  distributors  of  a  commodity. 

He  tours  the  markets  daily 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  reporter,  for  example,  goes  to  the  market  ^during 
the  trading  sessions  early  each  morning.    He  v/alks  through  the  farmers'  markets 
and  through  the  Commission  Houses  where  shipped-in  produce  is  received.  He 
collects  information  oh  supply,  quality  and  price  from  the  various  buyers  and 
sellers.    Then  he  returns  to  his  office  and  quickly  edits  the  facts  he  has 
assembled.    Commercial  Radio  Wire  Services  get  immediate  coverage,    Trade>  press 
and  neviTspaper  men  are  given  information,.    Local  produce  exchanges  post  prices  from 
this  report.    The  Market  News  Offices  alsQ,.mail  out  hundreds  of  reports  daily  to 
growers,  shippers  and  the  trade  in  general* 

Around  500  Radio  Stations  broadcast  market  reports  every  week  day.    Farmer p 
eagerly  follow  this  Up-to-date  information  for  a  greater  bargaining  power.  These, 
reports  tell  them  the  supply  of  a  commodity,,  how  great  the.  demahdi:  is  ahd  vjhat  the 
prevailing  prices  'are.'  \, ,  '  , 

' :''      ",  .    .  " 

Broadcasters  of  wotocn' S;  programs  who  want  to  know  what'  the  produce  supplies 
are  will  also  find  thase  market  reports  helpful.    While  you  probably  vdll  not  be 
quoting  wholesale  prices,  you.  can  get  a  general  price  trend  from  the  reports.  And 
of  course^  you  will  know  about  the  supply;  and  the  quality  of  a  given  commodity. 
Marketing  Reports  Division, .Office  of  Marketing  ServiceSj  War  Food  Administration, 
Room  700,  821  Market  Stre.et,  San  Francisco  3.  Calif orniai,  wi^l.l  be  glad  to  provide 
more  information  about  the  commodities  covered  in  these,  r.eports  and  will  tell  you 
if  there  is  a  Market  News  Reporter  in' your  city. 


CATCH  UP 


A  produc-t  your  - listeners  will  be  hearing  more  ^bout  is '  dehydrated  tomatoes — 
a  commodity  made  from  tomato  puree  or  paste.       •        /  - 

■  Under  lend-lease,  the  United  States  sent  great  quantities  of  dehydrated 
~tomatoes  to  Russia  in  t\70  forms... as  dehydrated  soup  and  as  flakes.    The  flaked 
product,  before  it  is  reconstituted,  looks  like  a  pink  "powder  and  has  only  about 
a  5  percent  moisture  content..   The  Russians-  used  the  tomato  flakes  as  a  flavoring 
for  other  food  product^' and  as  a  base  for  soup.    Because  both  the  dehydrated  pro- 
ducts kept  well  in  an  Arctic  climate. . .where  foods  vdth  a  high  liquid  content 
would  freeze, . .they' were  especially  popular  with  the  Russians. 

The  distribution  of  these  dehydi*ated  tomato  products  in  the  United  States 
has  been  limited  largely  to  restaurants,  institutions  and  hotels.    But  use  of 
them  T/as  the  same  here  as  in  Russia.    In  addition  though,  another  dehydrated 
tomato  produ/3t. .  .de-hydrated  catsup. .  .has  been  distributed  in  this  country. 

Although  3''0ur  listeners  may  have  seen  dehydrated  tomato  products  in  food 
speciality  stores,  they  have  not  seen  :nanj  at  their  local  grocery.    Nbw  that 
America  vdll  not  be  sending  these  products  to  Russia  under  lend-lease,  homemakers 
7/ill  see  them  more  and  more  in  thei'r  home  markets  if  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 
They  will  be  able  to  buy  dehydrated  tomato  soup,  flakes  and  catsup  ih  3  l/2  ounce 
jars. 

There  are  many 'values  in  these  products  for  the  American  homemaker.  Toma- 
toes in  these  forms  retain  their  color,  are  highly  concentrated  and  point-free. 

PRESERVATION  AND  THE  MAI^     '  •■■ 

Probably  you've  heard  by  this  time  of  the  appointment  of  Paul' 'G.  Stark  as 
Director  of  Home  Food  Supply  in  the  War  Food  Administration,    His  job  will  be  to 
pull  together  all  the  work  in  the  field  of  American  home  f ood..prodtiction  and 
preservation.  ■  '.' 

■■  ■     •  :i' 

In  announcing  •  the  appointment,  President  Trur.an  urged  all -to  make,  every 
effort  to  increase  thfe  production  of  food  by  enlarging  and  continuing  'their  Victory 
Garden  plantings.    Ke.'felso  placed  home  food  preservation  on  the  same  level' of  im- 
portance as  food  production,  since  the  war  requirements  for  commercially  processed 
foods  have  increased.-  - 

TEST  BY  aCPERTS 

"By  rule  of  thumb",  it's  time  for  bore  information  to  go  out  to  home  cannerr 
But  if  there's  one  place  v;here  "rule  of  thumb"  does  not  apply,  it's  in  home  canninr 
For  saving  gardeji-fresh- vegetables  and  fruits,  the  -home  canner  wants  techniques 
tested  by  the  experts.    She  v/ants  to  knon  the  best  methods  of  preparation,  when  and 
how  to  use  boiling  vrater  bath  and  steam  pressure  canner,  proper  processing  times, 
ho?/  to  figure  the  yield  of  canned  food  from  freshy  ■■  types  of  j'ars  and  hovr  to  .seal 
them,  best  way  to  store  her  canned  food,  end  how  tp-.guard  against  spoilage.  All 
of  this  information  may  be  found  in  the  booklet,.  '^Kpaie  Canning  of  Fruits- and  Vege- 
tables", compiled  by  canning  specialist  of  the  U. St  Department  qf. Agriculture.  Yc. 
7/ill  find  the  booklet  a  handy  reference  for  your  talks  on  home  canning.    If  your 
listeners  want  a  free  cop;'-' of  this  bulletin/  tdll.., thorn  to  vnrite  to  the.  Office  of 
tnformatioh,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,-  Washington  25,  D.  C.  and  ask- for 
"Home.  Canning  of  Fruits  csid  Vegetables",  Bulletin  No.  AWI  93.    Urge  them  to  write 
now  as  it  takes  a  while  for  requests  to  be  filled. 


ON  A  HIGH  "C"  NOTE 


Just  about  all  the  oranges  on  the  nation's  markets  now  are  Valencias  from 
California  and  Ai'izona,  as  the  Florida  orange  season  is  nearly  over.    The  indicated 
Valencia  production  this  year  in  California  is  almost  38  million  boxes..,.?  millioii 
boxes  more  than  last  year's  record. 

Along  with  the  bumper  crop  forecast  comes  the  news  that  there  will  be  a,  great 
number  of  small  sizes  in  these  summer .Valencias,    An  orange  with  a  diameter'of 
about  2  and  a  half  inches  ?,dll  be  considered  large  this  summer,  and  252  of  this 
size  can  be  packed  to  a  box. '  ,  .  >  . 

There  are  various  theories  to  account  for  this  year's  unusual  quantity  of 
small  oranges.    Of  course,  you  can't  nail  down  one  reason.    Rainfall  and  average 
temperature  may  be  contributing  factors.    Then  too,  there  was  a  heavy  bloom  on  the 
trees... and  with  no  thinning  as  is  done  with  apples  or  peaches, . .the  oranges  were 
bound;  to  be  small. 

Many  good  things  come  in  small  packages  .  , 

Since  there's  a  tendency  for  Americans  to  go  for  "big"  things,  you'll  want.  ' 
to  point  out  to  your  listeners  that  they'll  have  to  string  along  with  mother 
nature  this  summer.    But  in  the  case  of  oranges,  you  can  point  out  that  there  is 
plenty  of  good  in  small  packages. 

Pound  for  pound  the  small  oranges  give  equal  amounts  of  juice  when  compared 
with  larger  oranges, ,, and  they  are  usually  more  economical  to  buy.    Besides  being 
juicy,  these  Valencias  are  thin-skinned  and  practically  seedless.    The  small  size 
is  especially  suited  to  summer  juice  uses.,, in  beverages  and  party  drinks.    And  a 
generous  glass  of  juice  at  breakfast  will  go  a  long  way  toward  supplying  the 
Vitamin  C  needs  of  the  day. 

To  save  time  in  extracting  juice  from  the  small  oranges,  you  may.  want  to  tell  . 
your  listeners  to  cut  off  the  stem  end  and  ream  out  the  juice  from  the  oranges  in 
one  operation.    Be  sure  to  accent  the  "stem"  end    though  when  you  suggest  this 
quick  method  of  reaming.. 


FOOD  NOTES  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR  „  '  -,-■ 

BERRIESo . . , . . , . .  Blackberries  m.ust  have  been  plentiful  in  Shakespeare's  England-, 

■  In  "King  Henry  IV",  he  said,  , "If  reasons  were  as  plentiful  as 
blackberries  o "  .  , 

The  blackberry  is  native  to  the  North  Temperate  region  of  the  Old 
World.    It's  used-  extensively  as  a  hedge  plant  in  the  British  Islec 

"Blueberries",  "huckleberries" ^  "bilberries"  and  "whortleberries".,./ 
do  you  know  the  difference?    It's  not  surprising  if  you  don't,  as 
they're  interchanged  in  the  markets  in  a  most  confusing  manner. 

-Blueberries  and  huckleberries  are  similar  in  looks  and  use,,, but 
the  blueberry  is  tajnc,  so  .the  berries  are  larger,  have  fewer  seeds, 
and  are  usually  sv/eeter  than  huckleberries,  which  are  wild.  Bil- 
berry is  the  European  name  for  huckleberry,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States,  v^e  call  it  "whortleberry". 


-6- 


DUTCH  DEARTH 

The  sturdy,  apple-cheeked  boys  and  girls  who  peopled  the  large  cities  of 
pre-war  Holland ,  today  are  thin,  pale  and  hungry.    The  situation,  as  reported  by 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
shoTfs  that  the  lack  of  food  supplies  in  the  Netherlands  has  grown  more  acute  since 
last  fall.    The  plight  of  the  Western  Dutch  -  those  in  the  provinces  of  North  and 
South  Holland  and  Utrecht  where  nine  cut  of  ten  are  city  dwellers  -  is  desperate. 
Deprived  of  their  stores  and  sources  of  supply  in  the  past  year,  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  country  upon  which  they  depend  for  food,  unable  to  grow  their  own 
food  because  they  do  not  have  enough  land,  these  Hollanders  have  been  on  near- 
starvation  rations  since  last  autumn. 

In  other'  areas  of  the  Netherlands,  war's  bleak  shadov/s  also  darken  the 
food  picture.  '  Livestock  has  been  destroyed  and  land  made  unproductive  by  the 
flooding  operations.    Mills  and  other  processing  equipment  have  been  destroyed. 
Railway  'transportation  has  failed.    The  potato  harvest  was  cut  by  a  return  of 
military  operations  to  the  area.    A  considerable  part  of  the  sugar  beet  crop  could 
not  be  processed.    A  further  decline  in  food  production  is  in  prospect  for  the 
coming  yearj  so  it's  obvious  that  the  Dutch  people  can  not  look  to  their  own 
■agriculture  for  relief  this  year. 

If  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  get  the  food  they  will  need  in  order  to 
rebuild  their  cities  and  repair  the  countryside,  it  will  have  to  be  imported  in 
large  quantities  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 


SOAK  BEFORE  YOUR  SET 

Before  setting  tomato  eggplant  and  pepper  plants  in  your  Victory  Garden, 
here  are  a  few  tips  suggested  by  the  plant  scientists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  keep  the  tender  young  plants  from  v/ilting, 

Y.'ater  thsm  well  and  give  then  a  few  hours  to  take  up  the  water  and  refresh 
themselves  before  being  moved  to  a  new  location.    Also  damp  soil  makes  it  easier 
for  the  gardener  to  separate  the  plants  and  lift  them  from  flats  or  pots.  Soaking 
the  groujid  well,  whfere  they  are  set  in  the  garden,  is  also  necessary.    As  a  "starte 
sclution",  soak  them  in  about  3  tablespoons  of  fertilizer  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
v/hich  will  help  give  the  plants  a  quick  pick-up. 


HOW  MANY  TOMATOES  GA^!  YOU  E^.T? 

When  planting  tomatoes,  you  might  like  to  go  by  this  suggestion. .. .Victory 
Garden  advisors  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  say  that  a  dozen  to  15  tomato 
plants  for  each  member  of  the  family  should  provide  enough  for  eating  fresh,  and 
also  for  canrJ.ng,  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

However,  in  the  northermost  states,  v/here  the  tomato  season  is  short, 
gardeners  may  Seed- to  put  in  tvdce  as  many  plants  and  concentrate  their  canning 
in  the  height  of  the  season. 


CORN  COBS  IN  THE  GAS  TANK.  . 

Every  day  we  hear  about  some  new  process  "which  will  turn  a  waste  product 
into  something  useful.    The  USDA  Northern  Regional  Research  Laboratory  at  Peoria, 
Illinois,  has  come  up  with  an  interesting  one...«it'-s  a  process,  for.  the  chemical 
conversion  of  agricultural  wastes  such  as  corn  cobs,  peanut  shells,  flax  shives, 
oat  hulls,  cottonseed  hulls  and  burs,  into  a  liquid  motor  fuel  and  other  commerc- 
ially valuable  products.    Results  of  experimental  laboratory  investigations  indi- 
cate that  from  90  to  95  gallons  of  liquid  motor  fuel  can  be  obtained  from  a  ton 
of  corn  cobs  or  cottonseed  hulls, „ .about  a  half  of  this  in  the  form  of  ethyl 
alcohol. 

The  laboratory  at  Peoria  has  ^vorked  out  a  continuous  process  for'  the  treat- 
ment of  corn  cobs  and  cottonseed  hulls,  and  has  obtained  such  promising  results  th 
the  work  is  to  be  enlarged  to  a  semi-commercial  scale. 

USDA  experts  estimate  that  around  a  million  tons  of  agricultural  residue 
might  be  available  for  use  in  this  new  process  for  the-  production  of  liquid  motor 
fuels.'  Corncobs  will  be  the  first  of  these  materials  to  be  tried  out  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  new  plant,  which  will  be  pompleted  7;ithin  the  next  four  months. 


'  KILL  ONLY  THE  BUGS  ^ -  ' ^' 

The  safe  use  of  insecticides  is  awfully  important  when  ybii're  raising  a 
Victory  Garden.    And  just  to  make  sure  that  everyone  knows  how  to  use  them  safely, 
here  are  a  fe?;  simple  rules: 

Take  extra  precautions  when  handling  and  using,  the  more  poisonous  insect- 
icides, such  as  J 

.  -  -arsenicals.  -  calcium  arsenate,  lead  arsenate  and  paris  green. 

fluorine  compounds  -  such  as  sodium  fluoride,  sodium  fluosilicate,  and 

cryolite.  ,  . 

nicotine  compounds  ' 

Don't  keep  sodium  fluoride  or  other  household  insecticides 'where '-foods 
are  stored.    See  that  they're  distinctly  marked.    This  will  avoid  possible 
mistakes. such  as  the  use  of  an  insecticide  for  baking  powder. 

When  mixing  or  applying  insecticides,  take  extreme  care  to  keep  the  in- 
'gredients  out  of  the  mouth  and  eyes.    Don't  spray  or  ..dust  the  garden  with  legs, 
arms  or- shoulders  bared.    And  wash  the  face',  and  hands  thoroughly  after  using  any 
insecticide.  ■     , , 

See  that  all  containers  in  which  insecticides  .are  stored  are  plainly 
marked.    Keep  them  tightly  closed,  and  in  a  specially  selected  place. . .preferably 
under  lock  and  well  out  of  the  childrenb  reach. 


ALADDIN'S  LAf/iP 

Your  used  fats  are  a  miracle  material  of  war... and  they're  vitally  needed 
to  work  more  and  more  miracles.    For  instance,  one  pound  of  fats  will  help  make 
19  pounds  of  synthetic  rubber*    By  saving  one  tablespoon  of  fat  each  day,  you'll 
hav«  a  pound  in  a  month. ♦.and  doh't  forget,  the  butcher  gives  you  two  red  points 
^■ihm  you  turn  it  in. 


Seattle 


IRUIT  IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY. .Grapefruit,  oranges,  lemons,  cherries 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Avocados,  pineapples,  California  Bing  cherries 

(just  arriving) 

BEST  VEGST/iBLE  BUYS  Homegrown  asparagus,  lettuce  and  spinach,  celery, 

tomatoes,  green  onions,  rhubarb,  radishes 
IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Texas  green  corn  (much  lower),  broccoli,  dry  onions, 

green  peas,  yams,  green  onions 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Cabbage,  beets,  rutabagas  (higher),  Danish  squash 

and  parsnips  (high),  carrots,  cauliflower,  nev/  potatoes, 
cucumbers 

Portland 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  Oranges  (sizes  are  small) 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  California  cherries,  gooseberries  (reasonable) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY   .Strawberries,  bananas 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Asparagus,  new  crop  cabbage,  green  onions,  radishes 

spinach,  rhubarb,  local  peas,  lettuce 

IN  MODERilTE  SUPPLY  .Texas  corn 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY....,  New  potatoes,  carrots 

San  Francisco 

FRUIT  IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Grapefruit,  ornages  and  lemons 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Apricots,  figs,  peaches,  raspberries,  youngberries. 

Imperial  Valley  cantaloups  and  v^atermelons. 
BEST  VSGET:^.LE  BUYS.  .■  ....Asparagus,  onions 

II'  MODERATE  SUPPLY..   Caulif  loT/er,  peas,  spinach,  squash  and  tomatoes, 

lettuce,  celery,  chard,  potatoes 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ..Beans,  carrots,  cucumbers,  eggplant  and  peppers 

Los  Angeles  ■ 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  Oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons 

IN  MODSR^iTE  SUPPLY.....  Apricots,  avocados,  cherries 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  -....AQoles,  strawberries,  youngberries,  figs,  peaches 

BEST  VSGiT3LE  BUYS  .Cabbage,  celery 

IN  yODER.iTE  SUPPLY  Asparagus,  artichokes,  broccoli,  beets,  cauliflower, 

corn,  lettuce,  onions,  peas,:  rhubarb,  squash,  tomatoes 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Beans,  carrots,  eggplant,  cucumbers,  peppers,  potatoes 
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A  Service  "  . 

?or  Directors  of  'ioinen's  Hadio  Programs 


San  ITrancisco,  California 
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DEPARTMENT  O^' 


Hener:"ber  the  figure  for  the  b-aisper  wheat  crop  last  year?    Because  of  that 
"better-than-a  iDillicn  bushel  yield  in  1944,  the  United  States  had  enough  v;heat 
on  hand  January  1  this  year  to  send  at  least  250  million  "oushels  to  our  allies  and 
liDerated  peoples  in    Surope.    All  this... and  still  enough  to  provide  for  military 
and  doEestic  requirer-ents, 

Sven  though  our  country  had  this  amount  for  distrioution  alDroad,  actual 
shipaents  d'uring  the  current  year  v;ill  pro"ba"bly  fall  short  of  the  requirements. 
ITet  only  did  "bad  weather  last  vrinter  tie  up  rail  shipments,  but  there  is  a  short- 
age of  railroad  cars  to  get  the  vheat  to  our  ov;n  ports*     Then  too,  there  is  a 
shortage  of  sacks  for  the  flour  and  grain.    Because  European  port  facilities  have 
"been  so  dansged,  little  grain  can  he  shipped  in  "b-alk.     Shipped  this  v;ay,  the  grain 
must  "bs  taken  from  the  ship  at  a  port  "by  the  use  of  a  "marine  leg'',.. an  endless 
upright  belt  having  cups  that  scoop  and  carry  grain. . .directly  into  an  elevator 
at  the  port.    In  some  ports  a  suction  device  unloads  the  grain.    During  the 
bombardments,  maiiy  of  these  port  facilities  were  destroyed;  so  we  must  send  more 
of  our  wheat  in  sacks.    This  sacked  grain  can  be  lifted  by  a  crane  on  the  ship 
directly  to  the  dock,    Cr  if  the  dock  is  destroyed,  the  sacks  may  be  transferred 
to  a  small  boat  alongside  the  cargo  ship  and  unloaded  by  man-back  on  the  beach. 

Vith  many  foods  limited,  it's  consoling  to  know  that  ar.o the r . large  wheat 
crop  is  on  the  way,    Even  if  export  n^eds  increase  and  there  are  heavy  demands 
at  home,  the  1945-45  wheat  sup  :ly  picture  continues  favorable.    But  it's  well 
to  explain  that  while  there  v;ill  be  wheat  to  mnet  all  export  needs  in  terms  of 
grain,  our  ovcr-sea-s  shipments  in  the  form  of  flour  will  be  somewhat  restricted 
during  the  1345-45  crop  year.    Lack  of  adeo/aate  labor  in  the  milling  industry,  and 
shortages  of  sacks  rjid  transportation  facilities  will  be  factors  to  consider. 
Also,  total  rcGuiremonts  for  flour  during  the  next  few  months  v;ill  be  greater  than 
we  have  the  milling  cax-acity  to  meet.     It's  hoped  that  docks  and  flour  mills 
abroad  will  be  improved,  because  it's  going  to  be  neccssaxy  for  over-seas  claimants 
to  take  a  portion  of  their  requirements  in  whole  grain  form  instead  of  flour. 


SAVI-'O  "HZ  ''l-AZI/G-S^'- 

It  used  to  be  that  v/hen  the  bread  man  delivered  fresh  loaves  at  the  grocery 
store,  he  would  pick  up  the  loaves  that  were  unsold  from  the  previous  day's 
delivery,    I'ov.'  the  grocer  must  pretty  v-ell  esuimate  the  amount  of  bread  he  v/ill 
sell  daily  because  consignment  selling  of  this  bak:ery  product  has  been  prohibited 
since    Jai:uary  1943  by  'tvar  Pood  Order  I'.o.  l...the  same  order,  by  the  v/ay,  which 
requires  that  white  bread  and  rolls  be  enriched. 

Consignment  selling  is  barined  because  it  is  wasteful  of  such  critical  in^ 
gredients  as  shortening,  dried  milk  and  sugar.  Surveys  shov;ed  that  v;hen  bread 
ar^d  other  bakery  products  were  returned  to  bakers  by  retail  grocery  stores  the 
products  v;ere  usually  used  as  feed  for  animals,  but  often  the  bread  was  destroyed. 

If  your  listeners  notice  the  bread  shelf  is  alm,ost  empty  at  the  close  of  day, 
they  ca^i  be  assured  their  grocer  is  carefully  estimating  his  ba-kery  order  these 
days  so  that  only  the  bread  that  will  be  used  will  be  made.     This  ban  on  consign- 
ment selling  is  very  importajit  to  homemakcrs  because  it  has  assisted  in  maintadn- 
ing  the  present  price  level  on  bread.    To  make  s^arc  this  protection  is  enforced, 
the  '>^ar  Food  Administration  immediately  investigates  any  reported  violations  aJid 
United  States  attorneys  have  been  requested  to  start  action  against  violators. 


3A3Y  BUSINESS  3C0MS 


Children  under  -3  jears-of-age  are  inportant  customers  these  days  for  canned 
foods.     The  production  of  canned  "oaby  foods  was  only  12  nillion  poiands  in  1935. 
Salescf  ,  these  foods  in  1944  "boomed  to  a  total  of  279  million  pounds,     (This  figure 
includes  purchases  for  service  conimissaries  in  this  co'ontry). 

This  year  ajiother  increase  in  production  is  expected.     I'Tiile  the  total  may  "be 
a'bout  30  times  lar^vcr  than  in  1935,  the  consumption •  per  child  under  three  (the 
approximate  age  group  of  customers  for  the  product)  hasn't  increased  o/aite  as 
m.uch, . .  oecause  there  arc  a'bout  40  percent  more  children -in  this  age  -group  than  in 
1935.    Hov/ever,  on  a  per  child  "basis,  .canned  "bahy  food  consumption  in  1945  may  he 
rJbout  44  pounds  compared  with  a  little  over  2  pounds  in  1935. 

Car-ned  vegetehles  com.pose  ehout  45  ]percent  of  the  out-put;  fruits,  25  percent; 
mefft  compounds 20  percent;  and  custards  end  fruit  desserts,  10  percent.    The  in- 
crease in  production  is  due  to  the  variety,  convenience,  and  nutritive  \-alue  of  the 
products.    At  present  canned  bahy  foods  are  ijoint-free. 


jua:''s  2'ot  Wig 

In  this  da;-  of  v/ar  and  plans  for  future  peace,  radio  listeners  have  heard 
much  a'Dout  other  na.tions.     In  thinking  a'bout  the  welfare  of  the  v/orld,   they  should 
especially  remem^'ber  the  iLmoricgjis  outside  the  United  States  in  such  pilaces  as 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Eico.     .  _ 

One  important  function  of  the .War  Jood  Administration'  s  Office  .of  Supply  is 
the  procurement  of  foodstuffs  for  Puerto  Hico.     The  actual  procurement  of  food- 
stuffs, however,  is  only  part  of  the  jo'b.    The  important  thing  is  to  .improve  the 
diet  of  the  Puerto  P.ican  people. 

Por  years  the  staple  diet  of  Puerto  Hico  has  consisted  of  "beans,  rice,  and  cod 
fish.  _  Custom  has  played  such  a  "big  part  in  the  eating  ha'bits  of 'these  islanders 
that  the^'y  don't  even  like  a  change  in  the  variety  of  "beans.     Incidentally  they 
prefer  red  kidney  "beans.     If  red  "beajis  are  not  availa"blo  in  the  U.S.  for  shipment 
to  Puerto  Rico  and  a  pink  variety  is  sent,  care  must  "be'  talcen  to  explain- v.diy.  This 
inform.a.tion  is  given  to  the  Puerto  P.ican  pco-gle  "by  radi-o  as  a  part  of  the  Uar  Pood 
Administration's  island-wide  oroadcasts. 

One  way  the  Puerto  F.icans  are  rea.lly  learning  to  improve  their  diets  is 
through  the  School  Lunch  Fr.ogram,    Svery  day  200,000  children,,  or  one-tenth  of  the 
population,  eat  a  v/ell-"balancod,  hot  meal  at  school.     The  adults  then  learn  through 
their  children  a"bout  "balanced  meals , 

So  you  can  see,  the  method  of ,  improving  the  Puerto  P.ican  diet  is  gradual,  the 
school  children  there  are  still  eating 'beans.,  rice,  and  cod  fish,'  "but  they  are  ■ 
eating  other  things  too.     The.  school  lunches  include  health-giving  foods  such  as 
evaporated  milk,  dried  eggs,  greens,  sa.la,ds,   oatmeal,  ccrnmical  and  flour. 

Soy  "beans,  a  food  with  high  profei.n  .content,  was  the  first  food  served  in 
school  lunches  on  a  large  'scale.  '  The  .Puerto  Pdcans  liked  them  very  m/ach,  and  one 
reason  pro"bel)ly  was  that,  the  soy"beans  \"Tctq  served  in  Puerto  Picrn  style  with  tomato 
sauce,  oni:ns,  and  green  pepiDors  , .  .which.,  incidentally,  is  an  cllegant  way  of 
serving  soy  "beans  in  any -co  ion  try. 
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r.nen  yen  talk  alDout  i'orway  -  renind  vour  listeners  that  the  food  situation 
for  these  heroic  Korthlanders  is  serious.     Specialists  in  loreign  Agricultural 
Relations  for  the  U.S»  Department  of  Agriculture  spotlight  the  picture  as  follows: 

In  normal  times,  the  ITorvegians  raise  their  ovm  potatoes  and  some  vegetalDles 
and  oerries.     They  supply  their  ov.ti  dairy  products  and  depend  on  their  own  fishing 
industry  to  provide  a  good  part  of  their  food.     To  balance  their  diet,  the  people 
of  Torv/ay,  in  normal  times,  import  fruit  and  some  vegetables.    And  of  course,  they 
import  coffee  (v/hich  is  very  popular  in  the  rlcrthland)  and  sugar. 

G-erman  occupation  cut  imports  of  food  into  rorva.y  to  the  minimum.  Then 
enemy  requisitions  made  the  supply  of  fresh  fish  highly  uncertain  in  all  parts  of 
Ivor.-ray  aray  from  the  coast.     To  add  to  the  grim  picture,  the  grain  and  potato 
crops  of  j)^orway  v;ere  -oeiow  normal,  last  year.    The  potato  crop  was  perhaps  40 
percent  "belov;  that  of  1943. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  an  acute  food  shorta:ge.     It  means  that  if  rations  were 
fully  available,  the  normal  consiamer  might  get  perhaps  a  total  of  1,600  calories 
a  day.    But  this  is  often  not  the  case.    And  these  light  rations  rarely  include 
meat,  they  have  very  little  sugar,  sr.t  daily  fat  rations  ar?  roughly  about  a  half 
an  ounce  for  each  person.     Special  food  imports  from  Sweden  are  used  to  serve  hot 
meals  to  children  and  aged  persons.    The  active  workers  -  the  farmers,  fishermen 
and  Tiincrs  ~  as  v/ell  as  other  adults  in  rorv.'ay  have  far  too  little  food  to  meet 
their  needs.    Although  the  distribution  of  fish  will  be  increased  nov;  that 
liberation  has  come,    Forway  must  depend  on  other  countries  for  her  supply  of 
other  food. 


DOCTOR  0?3SHZD 

A  late-burning  liglat  tells  the  traveler  through  a  sleeping  country-side  that  * 
an  anxious  farm-mother  keeps  a  vigil  at  the  bed  of  her  sick  child.    And  that  lone 
farm  lezvp  also  illuminates  one  of  the  big  problems  of  rural  life  in  the  United 
States  —  the  need  for  v;idespre^d,  adequate  medical  care  for  people  who  live  miles 
from  the  doctor,  miles  from  the  hospital,  and  in  some  cases,  miles  from  the  nearest 
neighbor  and  a  telephone. 

If  you're  planning  some  progrgjKS  on  this  topic,  here  are  some  facts  shown 
in  a  study  made  recently  by  family  economists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  you  v;ill  find  helpful  as  background  materials: 

(l)    Farm  families  spend  less  money  for  medical  care  than  city  families  of 
similar  income;  (2)    unlike  city  families,  farm  people  seldom  have  access  to  free 
clinics;   (3)    when  the  faz^m  family  pays  the  bill  for  some  unexpected  ajid  major 
illness,  it  taiccs  a  devastating  slice  of  the  family's  annual  income;  (4)  the 
country  doctor  is  a  fajrdlirr  and  beloved  figure  on  the  American  scene.    5ut  unlike 
Abcu  Son  AaJicm,  his  tribe  is  not  increasing.    Sven  before  the  v;ar,  fewer  young 
doctors  wore  going  into  rural  areas  to  set  up  practice.     The  v/ar  had  depleted 
the  rani:s  of  the  country  doctors  trained  in  modern  m.ethods.    And  rural  communities 
ij-co  the  problem  of  getting  these  men  to  come  back  and  also  of  inducing  more 
young  men  coming  out  of  medical  schools  to  take  up  rural  practice. 


¥ITH  TOl'IATOES 


For  the  next  two  weeks,  the  tomatoes  you  see  in  the  market  will  "be  coming 
chiefly  from    Texas  and  Mississippi  with  Louisiana  furnishing  smaller  quantities. 

E'ed-^ripe  tomatoes  do  not  market  veil  and  v/ould  not  stand- the  required  long 
trip  to  distant  markets.     So,  the  'bulk  of  the  Texas  crop  heads,  for,- produce  markets 
PS  "green-wraps". 

l"/hen  picked  at  exactly  the  right  time,,  "green  vrraps"  ripen  in  transit  or 
storage  and  are  then  regraded  and  resorted  before  they  reach  the  vegetable  co^anter 
of  retail  stores.  ■    •     ■  .. 

Considering  that  farmers  grov/  tomatoes  by  the  acre,  v/ith  a  minimum  of  outside 
labor,  both  the  plant  and  the  product  are,  handled  with  almost  unbelievable  care. 
iTrdm-the  time  - tomatoes  leave  the  farms  in  wagons,  jalopies,  and  trucks,  the 
marketing  is  geared  to  the  highest . possible  speed.     There  is  no  sadder  sight  than 
an  overripe  tomato  and  the  usual  "tom.ato  deal"  tempo  is  like  that  of  a  news-paper 
staff  working  against  a  doadllne- 

The  tomatoes  mo'-e  into  the  loc^'l  market-,  carefully  sheltered"  from  the  sim, 
usually  being  hauled  in  the  early  morning  or  late  oi'tornoon      Bidders  clajr.ber 
onto  the  vehicle,  judge  the  quality  of  the  load,  and  bid  on  the  lot. 

When  the  load  is' sold,  it  moves  into  the  buyer's  shed  where  the  toma.tocs  are 

subject  to  ano.thor  careful  examination,  perhaps  sized  on  conveyor  belts,  before 

the  choicest  a.re  wrapped  i'naividuailly  in  tissue  P  X-cr  and  placed  -in  wooden  boxes 
called  tomato  lugs.  ■  . 

Lids  are  speedily  nailed  on  by  machines.     The  operator  then  whirls  around  and 
places  the  -lug  on  another  conveyor  belt  ^^hich  carries  it  directly  into  the  waiting 
boxcar.    More  experienced  labor  is  v;aiting  in  the  car,  rpady  to  stack  and  -make 
fast  the  lugs  in  such  a  way  that  the  fruit  vrill-:'not  be.  crushed  in  transit. 

■  Probably  the  first  rough  treatment  the  average  tomato  gets  is  when  it-finall;^ 

reaches  the  grocery  stole  and  gets  thoroughly  squeezed  by  some  careless  shopper 

to  see  if-  it  is  soft.     Tons  of  tomatoes,  .and  other  vegetables  are,,  ruined  annually 

by  thoughtless  shoppers.     This  year  v,-e  can't  afford'  to  waste  any  of  our  food 
supplies .                                                                        '      ■     ■   .    ■         '■  .  , 

Fiis'T~c3iHs¥l  vusi  ■  - 

About  as  much  cajined  soup  will  be  made  for  civilians  this  year  as  last-., 
which  means  a  pa.:k  of  over  865  .m-.l-lien  pomd's.  ^''''h.'.id  thi^.  qaantity  is  86  percent 
larger  thar  the  4G4      11?  on  Tiotoids  eo.-iSu;iied  in  .L5;.:o.  :.t's  -b-low  th.;  pctok  in  1943, 
The  processing  ox  ,  canned  sojps  b^s  'b^^on  sciieviiat'  !.'i:st  "i^bcd  "jn  I;he  pas  c  tLr>3e  year 
because  of  tin  aii.d  manpowei  jhor  fagDS ,     See.6Ci'.3iil>  pa^'-iced  sou.p3,  such  as  aspara^^uG 
pea  and  tomato  are  at-  proscut-' unrestric  tod  in  their  ua'e  of-  t  tn^     Those  soups  that 
can  be-  processed  the  year  around;,  such  as  chir'kch' noodle ,  vegetable  and  consomme 
are  currently  restricted  to  IGO  percent  of  theij-  l'^4,3  asagc  of  tin.  ; 

Figures  are  not  avaJ  Table  "^'or  the  typos  ct  !=>oupg  3'iexerx:ed  before  194'o,/'  but 
in  the  past  two  y.-.arH,  tom.--,.to  sonp  Uati  made  up  more  than  a  thirl '  Df  tb.e  conmerci-al 
pa 3k  of  soups..     The  de;iire  fo^'  lcJrg«;i  quantita jic  .,.f  prepared,  easy -to  serve  foods 
has  resulted  in  the  inci^cascd  demand  for  canned  soups. 
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i:0\-J  YOU  SS5  IT 

June  is  one  of  the  pealc  cionths  of  outter  production,    Homsmakers  who  know 
this  and  for  the  first  tine  in  months  see  "butter  in  the  refrigerator  at  the  grocer; 
store  wonder  why  they  still  must  give  24  red  points  per  po'ond. 

The  fact  that  "butter  is  in  evidence  doesn't  mean  the  total  civilian  supply 
is  anj*-  more  plentiful.    ?or  the  year,  civilians  are  expected  to  get  an  average  of 
a"bout  10  po-onds  per  person.    At  present  point  values,  the  rationing  program  has 
more  evenly  spread  out  available  civilian  supplies  across  the  Country.     If  points 
were  lov.'ered  sulDstantially  at  present,  the  commodity  would  a.gain  move  too  rapidly, 
and  civilians  would  not  have  supplies  for  this  v;inter. 

Sutter  supplies  are  limited  for  two  principal  reasons,    '.''e're  drinlcing  more 
milk  than  ever  hefore.    And  we  just  can't  drink  our  milk,  have  additional  quanti- 
ties used  for  cheese,  evaporated  milk  and  ice  cream,  and  still  ha.ve  unlimited 
amounts  of  milk  left  for  the  production  of  "butter. 

J'or  the  second  reason,  government  agencies. ,  .chief  ly  the  military  forces... 
may  "buy  40  to  50  percent  more  "butter  this  year  than  in  1944,  and  the  "bulk  of  their 
year's  order  v/ill  "be  taken  during  the  flush  season. 


503 SY  DECLAieS  A  SIVID5ITD 

Yes,  right  at  the  moment,  Bossy  and  her  sisters  are  working  overtime  in  the 
clover  patch  so  we  can  have  an  extra  dividend  of  milk.    Of  course,  it's  nothing 
unusual.    Every  year  aro^ond  this  time  v;e  have  an  extra  supply  of  milk.    But  this 
year,  if  we  civilians  are  to  get  the  "benefit  of  the  seasonal  milk  dividend,  v;e'll 
have  to  cooperate  with  Bossy  and  take  up  a  collection. .. a  collection  of  glass  milk 
"bottles. 

Here's  the  situation,    r.ight  no^v  there  are  serious  restrictions  on  those  waxy 
paper  milk  cartons  we've  all  'become  so  attached  to.    The  supply  is  especially 
limited  on  the  T'.'est  Coast,  partly  because  of  the  heavy  demand  from  military  hospi'- 
tals.    But  this  is  one  shortage  story  that  can  very  easily  have  a  happy  ending. 

All  we  need  to  do  is  take  a  fev.r  minutes  off  from  the  regular  chores  of  the 
day,  and  investigate  those  "back  corners  of  the  garage,  or  the  "basement  or  the  attic 
...the  "back  porch,  or  even  the  back  yard.     In  every  house  on  the  block  there  must 
be  from,  two  to  a  dozen  empty  milk  bottles  gathering  dust  and  cobwebs  somev;here  on 
the  premises. 

So  let's  all  take  up  a  collection  of  our  old  milk  bottles,  and  return  them 
either  to  the  milk  man  or  to  the  grocery  store.     If  everyone  of  us  does  it,  we'll 
be  absolutely  sure  of  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  seasonally  heavy  supply  of 
milk.     If  v;e  don't  turn  in  the  bottles,  we  civilians  v;on't  get  the  milk,  because 
there  v;ill  be  no  containers  to  put  it  in. 

The  dairj'men  have  been  doing  all  right  by  us... milk  production  has  increased 
during  the  var  until  now  v;e're  drir^-ring  more  m.ilk  th?.n  v/e  ever  have  before.  All 
of  Vv'hich  has  helped  to  raise  our  national  nutritiona-1  lerrl.     So  it'c  our  prtriotic 
duty      to  drink  as  much  milk  as  v;e  caji,  and  to  be  as  healthy  as  v;e  can.     The  dairy- 
men and  Bossy  have  done  their  share... now  it's  o'ur  turn  to  help  them,  ana  o-orselres 
too... by  rounding  up  those  milk  bottles. 


.  IT'S  IH  TH3  EFrELOPE 

'The  13-pags  "bulletin  enclosed  v/ith  Radio  Round-Up  this  week  provides  six 
answers  to  that  question,  "Where,  oh  where,  is  our  meat?" 

You  will  find  this  publication  worthwhile  to  look  over,  for  it  tells  what  the 

government  is  doing  to  make  more  meat  available  on  the  home  front  and  it  also 

includes  some  suggestions  for  public  action. 


KS>r  COAT  FOR  ?ROZBH  EOODS'  '  '     '  '  ' 

Ever  hoar  of  "'dip-coating"?    Sounds  like  a  process'  involved  in  making  choco- 
lates, doesn't  it?    But  no.    The  U.S.  Depar^'ment  of  Agriculture  has  announced  a 
new  method. .. dip-coating,  for  covering  frozen  foods,  which  avoids  many  of  the 
disadvantages  of  the  wrappers  in  use  today. 

The  frozen  food  is  dip^oed  in  a  molten  liquid  which  becomes  solid  on  contact 
and  leaves  a  film  over  the  frozen  food.    This  covering  has  no  folds,  cracks  or 
seains  to  allow  air  to  reach  the  food  or  to  allow  moisture  to  escape.    When  the 
food  thaws  slightly,  the  covering  i:;roves  easy  to  slip  off. 

At  the  present  time,  plastxcizcd  paraffin  has  performed  very  well  as  a 
coating.    Later  on,  synthetic  resin  or  laquer  may  be  developed  for  this  purpose. 
The  coating  material  must  be  odorless,  chemically  stable,  non-toxic,  insoluble 
in  water,  firm  but  flcxiiile  at  low  temperatures,  and  easy  to  apply  and  remove. 


TO  I/jARIGBT.  TO  MARKET. .  .BY  AIR 

According  to  the  Transportation  Branch  of  the  li^EA,  the  crops  which  are  most 
likely  to  go  to  market  by  air  in  the  future  are  the  highly  perishable  fruits  and 
vegetables.    Because  of  the  speed  of  air  freight',  perishable  fruits  may  be  shipped 
when  riper  and  finer  in  flavor  thw,n  when  shipped  by  rail.    Air  transport  would  alsc 
save  not  only  time  but  labor  and  miaterials  in  shiioping  such, crops  as  tomatoes, 
caulif lov;er,  lettuce  and  plums. 

At  present  tom^atoes,  are  picked  when  mature  green  (see  page  5),  wrapped 
separately  in  paper,  packed  in  heavy  lug  boxes  and  shipped  under  ventilation, 
heat  or  ice.     If  shipped  by  air,  tomatoes  could  be  picked  v/hcn  uniformly  ripe  and 
pink,  packed  in  retail-si ae  containers  and  distributed  directly  to  grocery  stores, 
thus  eliminating  much  time  and  labor,  '    '  " 

Cauliflower  goes  to  market  in  hervy  wooden  crates  with  much  of  the  outside 
leaf  material  on  each  head  to  cushion  the  wh: te  center  against  bruising.  Shipped 
by  air,  heads  could  bo  triii"ii5ied  more  closely  and  packed  in  lightv^cight  crates... a 
saving,  of  much  weight.    By  fast  transport ,  expensive  icing"  of  lettuce  v/ould  be 
■^^-iVneccssary,  '  '  ' 

Sjc  >|c      ifc      3^!  ^ 

The  Hopi  Indians  of  Arizona  kncv/  and  grew  80  varieties  of  corn  before  the 
white  maji  arrived  here.    By  selection  and  crossing,  early  man  had  developed  maize 
from  some  ancient  seed-bearing  grass.    Today,  maize  is  so  highly  civilized  that 
it  csn  neither  compote  against  weeds  unassisted  by  man  or  survive  at  all  in  the 
wild  state,-    It  has  become  corn. 


Seattle 

mjlT  IF  MODERATE  SUPPLY  California  cherries,  grapefruit,  orajiges,  apples, 

"bananas 

DT  LI G-PIT  SUPPLY'^,  i  ; .  .  .Plorida  vatermelons  ( reasonalile ) ,  avocados  (higher) 

-    Cuoan  pineapples  (higher) 

BEST  "TEGETAiBLS  BUYS  Ca'b'bage  (homegrov/n) ,  tomatoes  (lov;er),  "ounched  "beets, 

turnips 

II'  KODEBA'IE  SUPPLY  Asparagus  (lover),  "broccoli,  carrots,  cucuja'Ders, 

dry  onions,  green  peas,  ruta'bagas,  peppers 

I".'  LIG-H7  SUPPLY  Celery,  lettuce,  rhu'bar"b,  spinach,  green  onions, 

radishes,  potatoes- ( ceiling) 

Portland 

3ES?  FEUIT  3UY3  Gooseterries 

IN  LIC-ET  SUPPLY  Strawberries,  cherries,  apples  (old  crop),  oranges 

BEST  TIO-ETOOi  BUYS  Asparagus,  tomatoes 

11"  i-IOJ'iSBATE  SUPPLY  Lett^xce  (louver),  ca"b"bage,  spinach,  rhu"baro,  peas, 

"bsets  and  turnips  (lower),  cauliflov/er 
17:  LIGHT  SUPPLY  .,3^amr.er  scuash  (high)  ,•  carrots  (ceiling),  celery  (highe; 

San  Prahcisco 

BEST  EEUIT  BITS  Cherries  (Bmgs  at  ceiling,  others  lower),  Young'berriei 

(love.f),  apricots  (ceiling) 

lif  MOl!EjR.iTE  SUPPLY  Oranges,  grapefruit,  lerncns,  Plorida  mangoes  (lov/er) 

IH--LI-C-HT  SUPPLY  Peaches,  pl^oms ,  caiitaloups  (ceiling),  watermelons, 

apples 

BEST  TEC-STABLE  BUYS  Asparagus 

r.'  MODEPATE  SoTPLY. .-.Onions,  potatoes,  carrots 

lY  LIC-HT  SUPPLY  Squash  and  spinach  (lower),  celery  (higher), 

artichokes,  "beans,  peas 

Los  Angeles 

BEST  EEUIT  BITS  Apricots,  YouJig"berries  ■ ' lov-er ) 

11'  LODZPATE  SUPPLY  Cantaloups  (ceiling),  cherries 

I'J  LIC-rlT  SUPPLY  Peaches  (ceiling),  watermelons,  avocados  (high), 

apples,  grapefruit,  l^.avel  and  Valencia  oranges,  Cuban 
pineapples  (high),  straw"berries ,  Elorida  mangoes , 
"bananas  '"ceiling) 

BEST -VE.G-ETABLE  EUTS  Onions 

IN  M0LE3ATE  SUPPLY  Potatoes,  corn  (high),  celery  ( slightly  higher) . 

asparagus  (lower),  ca"bY)age,  lettuce  (ceiling), 
"bunched  vegeta"bles,  cauliflower,  squash  (lower), 
tomatoes,  rhu"bar"b 

liT  LIG-KT  SUPPLY  Beans  (ceiling),  cuciam"bers  (lower),  eggplant,  sweet 

potatoes,  TDroccoli,  carrots  (ceiling),  peppers  (lower), 
artichokes  (higher) 
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17001  G-ATISHIilG.  ..More  wool'  fabric,  for  the  railitary  this  year  than  last. 
ISPTSiTAilT  TIIKR  E:TI2SS,..D ri tain's  "Potato  Pete"  has  lest  his  joh. 
U-EIT. .  .AiTD  I'Ol/. .  .Gon-pare  our  food  production  of  this  war  v/ith  Iforld  1/ar  I, 
KEEP  'EM  IJOEEIITG. .  .Ho\:  to  got  the  nost  food  fron  those-  Victory  Garden  rows. 
HOir  SO  iUKC- YOUE  POOD  EIGHT  EOR  EE3ED0M, .  .Bight  different  ways... at  least. 
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CEHE-OUS  COI^'^TEMPLATION 

J'une  days  are  on  the  land  and  food  is  in  the  making.    Here  are  some  headlines 
from  the  latest  crop  report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

For  our  daily  Isresd,  the  higgest  wheat  crop  ever  is  in  prospect.     The  winter 
wheat  yield  is  expected  to  he  the  second  largest  in  our  history.     This,  plus 
average  yields  from  widespread  acres  planted  to  spring  wheat,  will  "bring  prospec- 
tive wheat  production  to  1  billion  85  million  "bushels.    A  record  crop  of  early 
Irish  potatoes  from  ten  southern  states  and  California  is  in  view.    The  tonnage  of 
commercially  raised  vegeta"bles  exceeds  last  year,  and  if  growers  succeed  in  carry- 
ing oy.t  their  planting  intentions,  our  processors  will  have  the  yields  from  a 
record-high  acreage  to- can,  freeze.,  pickle  or  deh^/drate  in  1945.     (A  large  per- 
centage is  slated  for  the  services).    Total  fruit  production  is  expected  to  "be 
near  to  the'  high  out- put  of  last  year,  despite  frost  d'amage  to  the  deciduous 
fruits.     Citrus  prospects  continue  favorf"ble  in  all  producing  states,  except 
riorida,  v;here  there  has  "been  little  rainfall.  ■"  -•..' 

It's  well  to  note  that  while  the  total  fruit  picture  is  hopeful,  it  is  also 
one  of  many  contrasts.     The  largest  peach  crop  on  record  is  expected  from  ten 
southern  states  this  year.     The  heaviest  production  vd'll'  center  in  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas , .  .p."bout  16  million  "bushels  compared  with  a'oout  9  million  "bushels  for  the 
ten-year  average.     The  week  for  peak  shipments  of  this  ersp  will  "be.  from  July  8  to 
14.    However,  "because  of  certain  transportation  limitations,  it  will  tal'e  a  week 
or  more  for  many  o^  these  peaches  to  reach  the'iV*  destination ;  so  that  the  peak  weei 
of  supply  on  the  markets  is  expected  to  be  July  15  to  21.    These  southern  peaches 
normally  go  as  far  north  as  Canada  and  to  practically  all'  markets  east  of  the 
Mississippi,     This  season  they  are  expected  to  go  also  to  many  markets  wes.t  of  the  V 
Mississippi. 

l.Tlilo  there  will  "be  "bout if ul  peach  and  sweet  cherry  .cro-ps ,  apple  and  sour 
red  cherry  crops  will  "be  limited.     In  the  i^ortheast  and  Mid-Atlantic  area  as  far 
south  as  "Virginia,  prospects  are  very  poor  for  nearly  all  fruits  "because  of  spring 
freeze  damage.  The  total  apple  and  sour  red  cherrj''  crops  in  these  areas  will 
p6ssi"bly  bo  at  record  lows.     It  follows  that  the  commercial  packs  of  these  fruits 
will  also  be  Siiall.     In  the  South  and  Central  states,  fruit  crops  are  generally 
good. . .CKCcpt  for  Florida  citrus  and  Arkansas  apples. , /Most  fruits  in  Michigan 
and  Ohio  arc  below  normal.  .... 

In  the    V/est,  the  outlook  is  bright  for  practically  all  fruits.  Production 
of  grapes  and  prujies  will  be  above  average  and  larger  than  last  year.    Crops  of 
pears,  plums  and  apricots  will  be  shorter  than  last  year  but  above  the  average. 


COME  IN  01<:  CAFiUHG 

IVhen  giving  your  listeners  these  food  prospects,  it's  an  opportvme  moment 
to  plug  home  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables.    Our  civilian  supplies  of  commer- 
cially can.ned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  now  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  war.  i^!ext 
winter  they  will  be  one-fourth  less  than  last  year.    The  packs  of  tomatoes  and 
snap  beans,  for  example,  will  be  about  half  the  size  of  last  year's  after  military 
needs  are  filled.     The  fruit  summary  means  that  the  homemaker  who  wants  a  variety 
•f  canned  fruits  for  her  family  next  winter  will  have  to  can  her  share  of  fresh  " 
market  supplies  as  they  appear. 
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A30UT  CHOP 

Civilians  v;ill  soon  notice  more  laml)  roasts  and  chops  at  their  markets.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  War  ?ood  Administration  recently  reduced  "by  5  percent 
the  quantity  of  the  three  top  grades  of  lamlD  which  must  "be  set  aside  "by  federally- 
inspected  packers  for  the  Armed  forces.    While  lam"b  and  mutton  make  up  a  relative! 
small  percenta^:e  of  our  total  meat  supply ,.  .a"bout  5  to  7  percent. .  ..this  release 
will  improve  our  current  meat  supply, 

Irom  a  marketing  point  of  view,  lamb  is  one  of  our  fev.r  all  year  round  meats. 
Per  example,  the  heavy  mfrketing  season  for  finished  "beef  cattle  is  from  Decemher 
to  i^iay.    The  heavy  marketing  period  for  pork  continues  from  October  through  March, 
There  is  no  such  definite  season  for  lamb. 

Here ' s  the  cycle 

Around  Easter-time  the  lamb  on  the  market  combes  chiefly  from  California.  The. 
Tennessee  lam.bs  are  ready  for  their  appearance,  with  those  from  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia  and  Virginia  marketed  well  into  June.    After  that,  the  Ohio  lamb  season 
starts,  and  in  the  late  summer  lambs  cone  principally  from  the  ranges  of  Idaho, 
Montana,  ''yoming,  ^'olorado  and  Utah.    About  50  percent  of  these  range— fed  lambs 
are  sold  for  iinmediate  slaughter.     The  remainder  go  to  feed-lots  in  Colorado, 
Febraska  and  the  corn  belt  states,  v/here  they  are  fed  and  marketed  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring.     The  last  of  these  feed-lot  animals  go  on  the  market 

about  the  time  the  first  spring  lambs  arrive  from  California  thus  completing 

the  marketing  cycle. 


AF  QHDSH  iVR  CH^ESa 

Perhaps  you've  heard  that  the  War  Eood  Order  which  limited  the ■ manufacture 
of  f oreign-tyr)e  cheese  has  been  suspended  for  the  rest  of  JuJie  and  vmtil  July  15. 
Over  a  year  ago,  the  War  Eood  Administration  placed  quota  limitations  on  these 
cheese  varieties  to  assure  the  manufacture  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  cheddar  chees 
for  domestic,  military,  and  lend-lease  "requirements.    But  now  that  milk  production 
,_.is  at  all-time  record  levels,  the  limitation  is  not  necessary, 

If  your  listeners  are  vrondering  what  this  easing  up  of  restrictions  will  mear 
to  them,  in  the  way  of  more  cheese,  here  are  some  tips.     There  v;ill  certrinly  be 
more  of  the  foreign- type  cheese  pvailable.     Increased  sui^plies  of  cream  and  soft 
Italian  cheese  varieties  will  be  noticed  soonest.     These  varieties  do  not  require 
any  long  aging  period.     The  harder  cheeses  such  as  Sv/iss,  G-ouda,  and  Blue  need  to 
be  held  in  aging  rooms  anywhere  from  six  \\reeks  to  two  months,  so  it  will  be  a  v/hil 
before  you  will  notice  these  products  in  your  markets.     The  really  hard  varieties  . 
used  for  grating,  such  as  Parmesan  vrill  be  still  slower  miBking.an  appearance,  be- 
cause they  must  age  about  16  months. 

Although  more  of  the  foreign-type  cheese  is  on  its 'way,  there,  will  not  be 
any  increrso  in  cheddar  cheese  for  civilians.     The  set-riside  for  army  and  lend- 
lease  pu-fcl-^-ase  IS  now  at  the  highest.,  point  so  far  this  year.. .  .with  70  percent  of 
our  June  production  for  these  clainant'fe.'  ■  '  . ; 


lAL  P.L3A 


T'o  emph.asize  yo\xr  ta.lks  a"bout  the  inportance  of  Victory  G-axdens  aiid  hone 
canning,  j'ou  may  v;aat  to  quote  some  of  the  following  excerpts  from  a  recent  re- 
lease "bj-  President  Truman. 

"In  thi's'  fourth  ye^r  of  v/ar,  the  need  for  every  o-once  of  food 
which  the  American  people  can  produce  and  preserve  is  greater 
than  ever  "before. 

"The  supv:ly  lines  to  feed  our  troops  and  the  millions  fighting 
and  v/orking  vith  them  are  the  longest  in  the  history  of  warfare. 
Along  the  thousaxids  of  miles  of  these  lines,  food  must  "be  kept 
moving.    Our  soldiers  in  Zurope  are  eating  more  canned  fruits 
and  vesetaljles  "because  they  are  changing  from  com'Dat  rations 
to  regular  meals. 

"Beyond  our  tremendous  military  requirements  lies  the  task  of 

working  v/ith  other  nations  -to  help  li"berated  peoples  regain  ." 

their  strength  and  re"build  their  co^ontries.     There  can  he  no 

lasting  peace  in  a  hungry  world. 

'■':Ie  Americans  must  do  our  part  to  help  swell  the  nation's  food 
supply.''  .  . 


"^alt  Disney  has  com'oined  entertainment  and  instruction  on  the  Basic  Seven 
food  groups  in  a  nine-minute  cartoon  feature,   ''Something  You  Didn't  Dax."  In 
a  simple,  sometimes  amusing,  always  entertaining  manner  the  film  offers  a" 
capsule  course  of  instruction  in  the  field  of  diet  education,- 

This  animated  tecnnicclcr  cartoon  was  made  "by  the  Valt  Disney  Productions 
on  "behalf  of  the  I'-'ar  Food  Administration.     It  will  be  premiered  June  26  in 
Washington,  D,  C,  I'ew  York  City,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.    A  welcome  "by  M.  L.  'alson.  Director  of  Extension  VJork  in  the  U,S, 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Chief  of  the  ITutrition  Programs  Brajich,  War  Food 
Administration,  has  also  "been  filmed  as  a  prologue  for  the  premier  in  each  city 
except  '  ashington.    Vlr.  Vilson  will  appear  in  person  at  the  first  shov;ing  in  the 
nation's  capital.    All  shov.dngs  on  June  36  are  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
nutrition  Comr/.ittees ,  The  '.'ar  Jood  Administration,  and  the  Office  of  '-.'ar  Inforr.a- 
tion.     Those  who  attend  v;ill  "be  mem"bers  of  I'utrition  Comm.ittees,  puhlic  officials 
civic  organizations,  trade  and  food  associations.    Plans  are  now  under  way  to 
have  special  speaJcers  at  these  first  showings. 

After  the  premieres,  the  film  will  be  released  as  an  added  attraction  in 
commercial  theaters  beginning  J^one  28,     Then,  after-  September  1,  the  cartoon  vail 
be  available  in  16  millimeter  prints  for  showings  at  ch^irch,  school,  civic  and 
other  group  gatherings.     Those  groups  interested  in  having  the  film  for  a  meeting 
can  apply  to  the  Office  of  Information,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D,  C, 


ASE  THE  G-AL  mO  OWS  0H3 


In  the  "blueprint  of  ppstv/ar  plans  dravm  up  "by  the  average  home-mplcer,  a  nev; 
home  freezing  and  storage  unit  occupies  a  convenient  loca.tion.    Uev/s  that  home 
freezers  are' '•coming  'baclt:  on  the  ms«:ket  lias  heightened  interest.    Hov/ever,  most 
vjomen  v;an.t  to  kncv;  some  of  the  features  they  need  to  consider  \;hen  they  get  ready 
to  "buy.  ■■ 

A  study  made  at  Cornell  University  and  tased  on  reports  "by  98  families  in 
lTev7  Yorlr  State  who  v/ere  using  home  freezers  in  1942-43  offers  some  suggestions.  If 
hegin  v;ith,  the  homemaker  v;ill  need  to  decide  whether  she  wa,nts  a  conbina.tion 
freezing-storage  unit  or  a  unit  that  is  mainly  a  storage  "box.    The  Cornell  study 
shows  that  a-  "box  with  a  capacity  of  6  cubic  feet  will  hold  iron  175  to  225  pounds 
of  mixed  frozen  foods  »'  fruits,  vegetables  and  mea;ts  -  if  properly  packaged.  Jor 
a  family  viith  access  to  hulk  storage  in  a  central  locker  plant,  a  "box  v/ith  a  capar- 
city  of  5  cubic  feet  may  be  ample.    The  family  who  wishes  to  store  more  of  the 
food  supplies  at  home  uay  need  a  much  larger  unit.    Other  angles  the  homemaker 
vdll  want  to  check  on  —  say  the  Hew  York  users  -  are  mechanical  operation,  uniform 
tempera,turGs,  modera,te  pov/er,  and  convenience  in  use. 

Mrs.  Homemaker  \irill  v;ant  to  knov^  if  the  home  freezer  i^rill  maintain  an  adeq_uate 
nea2>-zero  temperature  v.dth  little  Vcaria.tion  either  up  or  dovm.    She  will  want  to 
loiov;  how  many  kilo'-'att  hnurs  per  month  it  xirill  require.  •  She  will  ask  hov;  long  the 
unit  vail  keep  food  frozen  in  summer. if  the  jjov/er  should  go  off»    She  will  v;ant  a 
freezer  tha.t  operates  quietly  and  one  f.rom -whiclx  it  is  ea-sy  to  remove  the  frost.. 
She  v:ants  a,  freezer  that's  convenient  to  use. 

^  much  needed  improvor.Gnt  -  ITqw  York  users  say  -  is  some  way  of  keeping  the 
food  organized  in  the  storage  unit  so  that  it  may  be  easily  found.-    They  suggest 
mova.ble  partitions  to  separate  food  groups,  baskets,  racks,  sliding  trays  or 
shelves,  or  re-^olving  tra.ys  or  drawers. 


^    .  ■  '  '  COTTOIT  CBEGSS  ■  ' 

The  ptospects  for  much  more  cotton  goods  for  civilians  this  year  arc  n^t  too 
optimistic.    The  cotton  mills  of  this  country  arc  working  on  civilian  and  military 
orders  placed  months  ago.    And  the  cotton  mills  arc  far  behind  on  these  orders 
bcca.uso  of  the  la.bor  shortage.  '  ■ 

The  cotton  mills  ha.ve  not  even  been  able  to  make  delivery  of  certain  kinds  of 
military  goods  fast  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  services.    For  oxaxiple,  the 
Armed  S^orccs      to  get  delivery  sooner  -  ha,ve  acceiotod  twill  vrhero  duck  v;ould  ha.vc 
been  nore  suitable.    The  manpower  shortage  isn't  the  only  factor  limiting  civiliaji 
cotton  goods  this  year.    Our  armies  in  the  Pacific  theater  need  rJ.r.ost  twice  as 
much  cotton  fabric  as  our  Suropcan.  soldiers*    The  men  are  issued  two  Icinds  of 
uniforms... one  for  tropical  v/cathcr  and  one  for  v;car  in  the  cooler  islands  north 
of  the  Philippines. 

The  bright  v/eave  in  the  cotton  picture  for  civiliajis  is  that  there  may  sooi; 
bo  more  lo^v^priccd  essential  cotton  garments.    Recent  actions  by  OPA.  and  ''/PB  will 
bean  that  more  o'f  the  cotton  matorial  available  to  civilians  will  be  con\-crted 
into  'such  apparel  as  childrens*  clothes,  v;ork  clotlacs,  and  undcnroar* 


WOOL  GATI-ISRIITG-. 

Once  cvgaiii,  tho  stat'*o  is  set  for  the  preview  of  fall  v;oolcns  "bcforG  the 
fai.'iiliar  iDackdrop  of  kliaM.    The  textile  nills  of  the  United  States  v;ill  turn  out 
'lore  wool  f.a'bric  for  nilitarj'-  use  this  year  thou  they  did  last  year*,  •tha.t 's 
assured.    Civilirns  v;ill  get  the  renainder. 

Demand  on  the  hone  front  for  woolen  goods  r^rill  continue  high.    (Taking  their  ." 
place  in  the  line  at  the  clothing  store  this  fall  will  "be  thousands  of  nen  released 
fron  nilitary  service* 

JThc  average  honenaker  v;ill  focus  her  attention  on  the  supply  of  low  and 
nediun  priced  garnents  -  such  things  as  children*s  snow 'suits,  naclcinavrs,  and  other 
short  jaclcets  for  nen  and  "boys*    Grood  news  for  her  v.dll  "be  the  \/ori  tliat  60  percent 
of  the  v;pol  available  to  civilians  will  "be'  allocated  to  nrnuf acturers  \>;ho  are 
producing  in' the  lov/cr  price  ranges* 

There's  rlso  a  possibility  tliat  tho  textile  nills  of  the  United  States  nay 
step  up  their  total  output  of  wool  fa'bric*    Increased  production  rests  on  the  supply 
of  skilled  la^bora    There's  plenty  of  ra.v;  v;ool»    There  arc  enough  loons  and  si^indles* 
Bottleneck  in  the  textile  industry  lar.s  "been  n.anpov/cr  shortage*    This  nay  "be  cased- 
as  nen  arc  released  fron  nilitary  service,  and  as  v/orkers  are  no  longer  needed  in 
certain  other  v/ar  plrjits* 


LEI^'SIIAIIT  TU3ZH  IgTIESS 

Hot  very  long  ago  Potato  Peto  v;as  an  inporto.nt  personality  in  Orcat  Britain. 
During  the  days  of  the  Britain  Blitz  aJid  the  sutnarinc  v;arfarc,  when  food  was  in- 
creasingly hard  to  get  in  England,  he  v;as  the  nan  who  went  on  the',  air  alnost  every 
day  to  cxlaort  the  people  to  Ccat  norc  pot-atoes*    That  was  one  available  food,  and 
Pete  used  to  renind  the  English  of  various  vr^ys  to  serve  potatoes* 

Pete's  jo"b. .  .plugging  potatoes* is  over  nov;*    England,  as  v/ell  as  continental 
Europe,  is  "beginning  to  get  nore  variety  in  food*    Because  tlic  European  v/ar  has 
ended,  those  countries  a,re  a'ole  to  sta.rt  raising  norc  food  thcnselves,  and  help 
fron  other  countries  is  possible* 

Until  the  1946  harvest,  Europeaji  denajids  for  food  will  be  heavy*;    To  do  her 
part,  the  United  States  has  tiiree  basic  types  of  food  export  iprogr axis  excluding 
the  nilitaj:y,  '.  .  ..  . 

The  first  of  these  is  lend-lease,  which,  at  the  present,  isv.iainly  for  tho. 
United  Kingdon  ojid  British  Services  overseas.    The  second  prbgraxi  oioerates  througli 
tlic  Foreign  Econouic  Adninistration*    Under  this  systen,  countries  that  have 
bought  food  fron  the  United  States  in  tlae  past  nay  continue  to-  do  so* 

The  third  export  progran  is  UIHGA,  or  the  United  llation^s  Relief  ajid  Eo- 
ha.bilitation  Adninistration.    As  the  Raxic  inplies,  '  this  org^ization  include^  not 
only  the  Unitgd  States  but  aJ.1  of  the  United  Hations*  ■.  " 

The  food  th^.t  is  being  sent  includes  rice,  A:.ierican  cheese,  cr^hdcnsed  nilk,  • 
cajined  fish,  dried  whole  nilk,  spray  dried  skin  nilk,  black  tea,  dry  beans,  and 
dry  peas*    The  U.S.  vdll  also  continue  to  ship  seeds* . .particularly  such  varieties 
as  alfalfa,  red  clover,  white  Dutch  clover,  Kentucky  biuegrass,  wheat,  rye,  corn, 
oats,  barley,  and  beans  to  help  the  people  of  Europe  to  help  thenselves.  , 


Your  listeners  nay  "be  interested  to  IjjioK-just  v;hat  has  "been  done  in  the 
production  and  use  of  food  duri^.  this-.war,  .-as  conpared  vrith  ^7orld  Ifar  !•  Here 
are  the  facts,  as  presented  "by  t?ar  Food  Administrator  Jones  in  a  "brief  statenent 
to  the  aenters  of  Congress* 

The  United  States  has  produced  50  percent: nore  food' per  j'-oar  in  this  war 
than  in  the  World  ¥ar  L*  :.-■..{.-.  '  >  •      •  "  •  * 

With  10  percent  fewer  workers  on  fai^n?^  rand -with -total  national  population 
up  a  third,  •our -people  have  had  ahout  10  percenir ■  nore  food  per  capita  during  this 
war  than  iij ''.the  1917-18  perfoci,  ,  •,,  r.    •':  .  ^  . 

r..  •  ' 
,  During  the  prersent  "conflict,  twice  as  puch:  food  has  gone  annually  to  the 
amed  services  and  for.,  ovorscs-s  shipnonts  p,s  vras  used  ft)r  tl-e'se  nnn—civilian 
outlets  each  year  of  the' last '.v/ar^.-     (  .•  ■  . 

judge  Jones  also  points  .nut  tha^.  thi§  record- lias- teen' acconpli shed  despite 
a  shortage  of  lahor  and';' haxsiiinsry^  rajid" other  handicaps*    "In  y±c\t  of  the  fact.,* 
he  said,  Hhat  the  p'rinary  ohli^ation  of  ^tho  vJI'A  i-s  to  assist  in  securing  war 
food  production,  wo  take  pride  in  this  nagnificcnt  production  record* 

And  "by  keep  *cn  v/o-rking^  v;e  ncan-  tl^^.se- roTfS  pi^«itod  to'  a'Yictorj''  Gr?j:dcni 
According  to  Victory  G-ardch^B^oadquartors  at  the-  U.  SvDepartfcGfit  of  Agriculture, 
the  idea  is' to  keep  .gardonfei'^  ♦especially -the ^  sn^all  ones*  i iplf.ntcd  for  full  produc- 
tion j    The  food  is  needed  "badly,  and  tho  rc .  sh<)uld:  tab  no  idle  r(5v;s  in  snail  gardens, 
no  land  a,llov;ed  to  loaf,  wasting  sunshine,  -noijature  and  pl?n.t  food., that  night  "be  ^ 
put  to  v/oBk  producing  food.',  Ji^^^.-  '..»■•»'••• 

In- the  4l6rth  ,■  it  toay  telce,  careful  plarLrJ.ng  to  doulDlecrop  nuch  of  the  garden, 
■but  in  th^'.  South  ^the  long  season  a,llov;s  for  throe  r^r  four  yields  fron  nany  a  rov;» 
Alaost  everj'where  the  pa,ssing  of  ea.rly  .-crops  such  as  onions,  ra.dishes,  peas  and 
early  greens  allov/s  for  a  replanting' of'thc  rov/s  with  tonatocs,  "beets j  carrots, 
green  heans  and  sv;eet  corn,  which  have  nod<5rately  short'  grovrth  periods, 

-    . T         -    -  '  ■  -  *  '  '   '      '  - 

.1  » 

In  iiost  of  the  Western  region,  the  season  pemits  early,  uccLiun  rnd  late 
harvests  of  sweet  corn#.    In  .uqiny -gardQfts  ^  it  nay..'be/:i>]?aetical  to  plant  nev;  hills 
of  cjiTCi  "between  the  old'  hills  long  "bofpre  th^;  early  oo»n -i'S  -ready  for  picking* 
Then  each  stalk  of  the  Yirst  crop  crn.  he  cut  out  as.  s'oo-n -as 'the  corn,  fron  that 
stalk  is  ha.rvos"bed.    With  c?ireful  spacing,  and  careful'"  footwork  in  cr''.tivating  and 
,  gathering  crops,-'  it-  is  of  ten' po."ssi"ble'  to  start-  a  v/hol'e*ttev  row  "between  the  old 
rows  ■'.'hi ch  are  well-advanced,".  Tb.at  wpy,-  you  hp.v©  y^ur  second  crop  v;oll  under  way 
to  nri-e  use  of  the*  space  as  soon  as  the  corn  planted  earlier  stops  yielding  so  well 

.HOW     TO     H  A  g  B     YOU  R     ^■^Qiy-'^  I  &  H  T      FOP.     F  R  E  S  D  0  .M  - 

SATS  USED  KITCHDIT  PAT  D01T»T  WASTE  FQ.QP        ..  COKSS^IVE .  PAPER  3A&S  AUD  CARTOiTS 

PLAi'T  A  VICTORY  GARDEIT       .  '  GAir  AIL 'YOU  CAU  ;  i !    '    USB  54TI01T  POIITTS  WISELY 

.  -  ,        ■  '  f 

USE  AEUlTIJAiTT  EOODS  OFTSIT  '      TUR17  III  ALL  GLASS  I^LK  SOT  TIES 


EES!  FHJIT  BUYS  Tartarian  cherries  ^-..^^ ' 

IK  KODEHATS  SUEPLY  •California  apricots  and  pluns,  snail  size  oranges, 

.    •     .  .     :  -  grapefruit lenons.  .    .    "  .  ■ 

III  LIGHT  SUPPLY  •Vashington  Sing  cherries  (ceiling)',  st-rawTDcrriee  {'s,i 

retail  stands),  apples,  avocados  (high),  fresh  pu"baii 
.  .."  ,  :  pineapple.s*  ..        ■•■  ■  ■ 

3BSC.  TEGSTj^M  BUYS.;. . . . . .  ..•Hiomegrovn--  cablDagc.,  cauliflower,  "bxinched  Ijeets, 

turnips.  -  "  ' 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Broccoli,  lettuce,  potp.toes  (lovicr)  squash,  green 

,;  . onions  (lov;er).  dry  ojiions,  spinach,  tonatoes  (slightly 
.  ■.  higher)  •  - '  • 

III  LIGHT  SUPPLY  .♦Zucchini  squash,  Al^tana  cucunhers,  California' *eggplant 

carrots  (ceiling),  asparagus,  celery,  green  peas, 
■  r        .  •  -  green  com,  pciDpcrs*    .  > . 


...  .    ..  . 


"Portland  "  t 


BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  Grapefruit. 

IIT  MODBEA^  SUPPLY  LocaiJ§t'i^^^''berries,  oranges  (ceiling). 

IK  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ..Apricots  and  pluns  (liigh) ,  apples,  "bananas. 

3ZST  yZGITASLE  BUYS  .Spinach,  rhuharb,  tonatops.  '  ,  - 

lil.  MODEBATE  SUPPLY.^  .Asparagus,  carrots,  yellow  turnips,  yellow' crooknecb- 

.  squash,  green  onions,  cauliflower,  ca,"bTDage#-       •  ' 

III  LIGHT;  SUEP]t.Y  .Good  quality  lettuce  {ceiling),  sumcr  s'quasff  ( jlkst- 

.   .-  .arriving),  early  .peas  (scason-'s"  closing)',  local-  - 

cucui.i'bcrs(  just  arriving),  green  corn  (high). '  ' 


San;  Franc  iscjp. 


J!RUIT  lU  KCnylAZD  SUPP^jY.  ...  .Apricots,  cherries,  early  pluns,  .efirly  pc£lch6s,' youne- 
.   .       •    ^  "berries.  . 

IIT  LIGHT  SUPPLY.  BoysenTserrics  (lower),  cantaloups  rnd  v/aternelons. 

3ZS1!  \'::GETA3LE  buys..,  ..Ton-^toes,  squash,  peas,  onions...' 

IK  MOrSRATE  SU??LY  ...Soft  types  of  squash  (slightly*  lov;er)  ,  potp.toes 

(slightly  lower),  celery  and  lettuce  (slightly  higher), 
psr  LIGHT  SUPPLY^  .^..Corn  (lov/cr),  "bananas  and  Hu"b"bard  squash,  artichokes 

(slightly  higher),  "bcajis'^  cucun"bcra*  • 


Los  Angeles 


4' 


BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  Cherries         _   .  . 

IK.  I'lOEEilATE  SUEPLY. » ►♦Apilc©ts,  avocados,-.-.young"be.rriesy  --"b^ysenterri-es, 

grapefruit,  lemons,  oranges,  peaches*  

IK  . LIGHT  SUPPLY.  .•Apples,  straw'bert'ies, "  cantaloups-f  pluns  j  watermelons. 

BEST  "TiB^TABLS  BUYS  Tomatoes        _    .  . 

IK  MODEIIAI'S'SUPPLY.J"..'**.  ....Asparagus,  -"beetsv  chard-J- green  onions,-  turnips, 

cao'bage,  spinach,  cauliflower,  corn,  lettuce,  ' 
"  ••     •      ■       '  •    ■      -potatoes,  rhu"bar"b,  squashc  '  '  ' 

IK  LIGHT  SUPPLY  ..Beans  (ceiling),  carrots  (ceiling),  celery,  cucumbere, 

eggplant,  peas  (ceiling),  peppers,  sv/eet  potatoes. 


Radio  Round-up 

A  weekly  service  (or  Directors  of 
.Women*!  Radio  Prpgrami 


June  23,  1945 
IF      THIS  ISSUE 


^9.  ■ 


THIMIiTG  OF  YOUH  SUGAR?  ,  ,  .There  isn' t  as  much  as  we 

thought  there  would  be,  "but 
■   everyone  v/ill  get  a  fair 
share  of  v/ha't  'there  Is', 

SG^r  SCRAMBLE. .Here  are,  the  reasons  for ■ 

the  tight  egg  supply*.,; 


SCARCE  AS  THEIR  TEETH.  .  


There  will  be-  more  cHi-ckens  '• 
•   at  the  meat  counters  in  two 
or  three  months; 


'SBEIHG  ORAi^TGE  .WeUl  "be  seeing  more  and  ■ 

more  Valencia  oranges,  but 
they  will  be  smaller  sized 
ones  than  last  year, 

PRESH  HOTES  Oi\'  A  ERESH  SUBJECT  Results  of  some  new  research 

on  cooking  vegetables.. 


mo  V/ILL  HARVEST  YOLTl  SV.rEETCORi^?  It  will  be  either  you  or  the 

■  '  corn  earworms , , , .but' it  isn't 

"  '  hard  to  get  rid  of -the  v/orms. 


EIT  AlvS  EIITISH, 


,Now  that  vacation  is  here, 
the  teen-agers  may  want  to 
■  learn  to  sev;. 


War  Food  Administration 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Room  700 

821  Market  Street 

San  Erancisco,  California 


Sugar,.... if  not  literally  on  the  tongue  these  days... is  certainly  there 
figuratively  speaking. 

rIone.nia]ters  v.ho  are  not  a"ble  to  find  sug?r  for  household  uses  are  really 
worried  a^bcut  extra  supplies  for  hose  canning.     The  fact  is,  v;e  are  approaching 
the  cejining  season  vith  rock»-"bottoEi  sugar  inventories  and  with  smaller  supplies 
available  fron  domestic  and  foreign  crops. 

But  v;hy  vj-ill  the  amount  of  sugar  distributed  exong  civilians  "be  smaller 
during  J^ane,  Jv.ly  and  August  than  in  the  tv;o  previous  quarters  of  1345?     It  seems 
that  v/e  used  more  sugar  than  vas  "budgeted  for  the  first  h?lf  of  the  year.  This 
is  true  both  for  use  in  the  home,  because  of  early  cashing  of  coui^ons,  and  for 
industrial  users. 

Tvar  needs  have  also  increased.     Hhere  are  millions  of  men  in  the  services 
and  longer  supply  lines  to  feed.    Liberated  peoples,  in  .^urcp.e  v^ant  to  obtain  sugar.. 
Even  though,  only  the  most  urgent  needs  of  these  people  can  be  met,   their  require- 
ments increase  a  little  the  total  demand  on*  th"e~  "sh-o-rt'  -suppl-ie-s  available.' 

Then  there-' s  .the  all  important  m.atter  of  production.    It's  true  that  our  beet 
sugar  production  is  being  stepped  up,  but  thf.re  is  still  competition  from  other 
crops  for  the.  same  acreage,    -i-abcr  ajid  financial  returns  are  other  limitations  on 
sugar  beet  production,    "hilo  -in  the  years  15"'3-3'S  about  94' 'per-cent  of.  <>ur  .sugal^. 
v;as  home  gro'^T.,  this  year  only  about  31  percent  of  our  sugar  will  be  cane  and  beet 
sugar  prodr.ced..in  this  country,    Puerto  P.ico  supplies  about  12  percent  of  our  sugar 
and  v.hile.  average ,  shipments  are  expecfed,  a  strike- -drari-ng -l/hc  grinding' season  there?., 
has  resulted  in  some-  loss  of  supplies.    Hawaii  will  supply  about  12  percent,  -he 
Phillipines,  which  used  to  furnish  about  14  ]percent  of  our  .supply,  sent  us  no  sugar 
in  1944  and  probably  v.rill  not  gei)d  any  this  year,    lioro  thai:  half  of  our  sugar 
comes  from.  Cuba,  and  a  drought  "'there  "has  reduced  crop  prospects -by  many -thousand 
tons ,  ■•  . 

A  fair  sh.^re  cf '^available  su-'ar  for  everyono 

Because  of  sr.ailer  production,  '  increased •  war  demands  a:id  big  hone  use,  civil- 
ian supplies  for  the  year,  Vhich  were  estimated  at  5,400,000  tons  last  '.'ovember, 
did  not  materialize.    Our  1945: ciyj.lia.n  supply  as  revised  June  13,  will  be 
5,092,000  tons.    Quite  a  cut  when  ;''C)ti' realize- that  civilipjiG  in  txiis  country  con- 
sijmed  over  5,000,000  T;cns  last  year. 

The  result  is  thp.t  civilians  .will  get  a  household  ration  this  year  of  15 
l^ounds.    That  five  poiands  of  sugar Ti-'om  stamp- 36- will  have  to  last  from.  May  1  to 
September  1.    The  maximixn  hope  canning  allowance  was  reduced  to  15  pounds  per  ap- 
plicar.t,  ajid  some  home' canners Vill  a"^err.ge  below  that  figure.    Also,  home  canners 
may  not  be  able  to  get  all  of  their  allotment  at  one  tine.    Local  rationing  boards 
are  rGq.uircd  to  limit  the  sugar  thoy  issue  to  70  percent  of  the  amo-ont  issued  last 
year. 

All  industrial  users  will  be  affected  too,    '.'ith  certain  exceptions,  they  will 
be  limited  to  50  percent  of  the  amount  they  used  in  the  third  quarter  of  1941. 
Manufactxirers  of  cereal  products  will  got  60  percent  of  the  amount  they  used  in 
thrt  qurrtcr  of  1941,  and  phajmaceuticrls . . .wi th  the  exception  of  cough  drops,., 
will  get  110  percent  of  their  third  quarter  of  1941  use.    Pood  processors  will  get 
loss  sugar  per  caei  or  other  unit  of  processed  fruits  and  vegetables,    V/hile  sugar 
supplies  '-^re  low,  everything  is  being  done  to  sec  that  all  claimants  get  a  fair 
!  lajre. 


PEACHSS        CAm"inGr  SUGAS 


When  you  talk  peaches  ssiy" canning  specialists  of  the  U.S,  DGpartinent  of  . 
Agriculture  -  spotlight:  (l) -.Choice  of  ripe,  fresh,  firm^  fruit  for  caniiing;  (2) 
gentle  handling  in  washing  and  peeling  ..the  peaches;  (3)  sparing  the  sugar,  .. 

In  brief,  here's  the  peach  sugar-canning  formula.     If  the  peaches  are  juicy 
add  sugar  -  half 'cup  to  each,  quart  of  uncooked  peaches.    Then,  heat  the  peaches  to 
hoiling  .and  pa.ck  in  their  own  juice.    When  the  fruit  is  less  juicy,  drop  the  peaches 
irfto  ■  thin  to  nediura  sirup,  boiling  hot,  and  just  heat  throu,gh,'    To  make  that 
moderately  t.hin  sirup,  use  1  cup  of  sugar  to  2  cups  of  either  v^ater.  or  peach  juice 
-'made  by  c.rushing, '  heating  and  straining  sound  peaches  too  soft  for  canning. 

•Jo , stretch 'canning  sugar,  corn  sirup  may  replace  up  to  one- third  the  sugar; 
mild-f lavored.honey  up  to ■ one-holf .    If  it  is  necessary  to  can  without  sugar,  cook 
the  fruit  in  ..its . pwn  juice,  Cr  add  just  enough  water  to  keep  it  from  sticking  to 
the  ^an.  I  -  ,:.r  ;i       :     '  ,  ,  .." 


Homernakers  v/ho  count  on  always  being  able  to  prepare  an;  egg  dish  if  meat,     .    ■ '. 
fish  and  pD.ia.lt ry  supplies  are  low  on  their  markets,  certainly  prove,  they  knov;  a 
good' protein  food.    Fow,  when  many  grocers  are  limiting  purchases  of  eggs  to  a 
dosenor  half-dozen  per  customer,  hoaemakers  are  concerned  about  the  future  of 
their  stand-by  egg  dish.    The  current  limitations  are  all  the  mors  puzzling  when 
homcmalrers  remember  that  eggs  v/ere  on  the  surplus  food  list-  last  .spinhg  and^s^aiimer . , 

In  an  egg  shell,  here  are  the  reasons  for  the  tight  supply.    The' number  .of  ".. 
eggs  produced  so  far  this  year  is  a  bit  down 'from  last  year's  record.'  Military 
needs  a,?"e .  incre^'^sing,  though  lend-lease  requirem-ents  are  down.    But  the  real  cause 
for  the  pinch  is  that  civilians  are  buying  eggs  at  an  abnormally  high-  rate  due  to 
shortages  of  other  protein  f  oods ...  chief  ly  meat.  ■ 

While  production  is  down  from  last  year,  there  is  still  a  v/ay-abovo-average 
supply ^of  eggs.  .  I'Sv'  some  figures  to  prove  this  point ..  .about  135  million  cases  of. 
eggs  were  available'  to  civilians  last  year... after  all  non-civilian  claims  were 
filled.    Xn  1945.,  the  civilian  sur)ply  v/ill  equal  some  132  million  cases^    This  . 
figure  is  partly  supplemented  by  the  storage  and  dried  eggs  held: -over  from- las't 
year.    lou  can  see  from  this  that  civilian  si.ipplies  are  up  s.bout  5  porcont  Over 
last  year,  .  %il,e'- this  is- an  all-time  high,  it  still  docs  not  match  demand  which 
has  boomed  13  .percent  so  far  this  year.    Eggs  just  haven't  been  able  to  boar  the 
demands  .pas_;Sod  on  from'-othor  protein  foods. 

Here  are  some  other  figures  of  interest.    On  a  per  capita  sharing  basis,  the 
avera.gc  civilian  could  buy  366, eggs  this  year...  15  more  per  person  than  was  used  . 
last  year,   ^You'll  notice  the." yearly  share  adds  up  to  about  an  egg  a  day.    But  we're 
not  spreading- our  ..demands '  over  the  year  evenly.    During  the  firs.t  half  of  1945, 
civilians -will  X-^^o."b8.bly  hav'e  paten  about  305  eggs  each.    Looking  at  the  total  avail- 
able and  the  per.  capita  share  for  the  year,  this  means  that  about  151  eggs  are  left' 
for  the  remaining  six  months.    In  other  v;ords,  we're  using  up  some  supplies  that 
ordinarily  go  into  storage  in  the  flush  period  for  use. in  the  winter' months.  Never 
since  1916... when  first  cold  §to2:a^e  figiaros  were  kept  for '  eggs  ..-.were -.holdings  as 
lovr.    So  v/hen  the  flush  season ''passes .  ..■from  July  on... and  we.  depend. some'  oh  storage 
eggs,  civilian  purchases  wi'll  .necessarily  have  to  return  somewhere  in-  line  with  the 
356  e,::rrs  a.vr  iL-blc-.  .x^cr  pcrsbr.  'for  .the  year. 
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SCAP.C3  AS  TH3IR  TS5TH  .  . 

V/hen  vill  there/be  more  chicken  at  the  meat  counters  of  the  nation?    Not  for 
tvro  or  three  months  yet ..  .especially  in  - the  large.r  cities. 

Parmers  v/ill  ;start  selling  fryers  in  increased  q_uantiti"es  during'  July,  i)ut  a  . 
large  part  of  these  chickens'  will  go  ta  the  -Armed.  To rces  to  fill  urgent  demands'. 
In  August  and'-Septemcer  there  v;ill  be  a  rtoticealDle-  improvement  in  the  supply. 
During  these  m.onth3  marketings  increase  seasonally,  and  when  military  demands -Caln. 
■be  filled  more'easily,   there  will  be  additional  chicken  for.  civilians , 

At  present,  farmers  are  doing  all  they  can  to  provide  more  chickBn  for  meat 
purposes.     The  number  of  chicks  hatched  during  Kay  was  the  second  highest  an 
record  for  that  month.     These  chickens  v/ill  be  marketed  in  September  and  later. 
Then  the  number' of  eggs  set  in  May  was  60  percent  larger  than  in  i:iay,  a  year  ago. 
These  eggs  will  hatch  in  June  and  supply  the  chick'ens' for  holiday  eating.    And  it- 
looks  nov;  as  though  farmers  will  keep  on  hatching  as  many  'chicks  as  possible  be- 
cause of  the  firm  chicken  and  egg  markets, 

Turkey  producers  are  also  out-stripping  their  past  efforts.    Even  after  large 
m.ilitary  orders  are  filled,  civilians  should.be  able  to  eat  more  turkey  this  winter 
than  ever  before. 


The  June  3  issue  of  Hound-Up  carried -a  story  about  the  very  favorable  crop  of 
California  Valencia  oranges  that  would  be  marketed  this  yeay.    Maybe ' you' ve  had  - 
difficulty  obtaining  oraxges'  at  your  local  produce  stand,  and  wonder  where  those 
supi^osedly  abundant  oranges  are. 

The  record  crop  of  Valencias  v/ill  reach  the  market  when  certain  difficulties 
arc  overcome.     In  the  first  place,  the  Valencias  in  southern  California  have 
matured  very  irregularly.    Up  to  this  t irae ,' shipments  have_been  smaller  than  ex-  . 
pectcd.      What  vdth  the  Florida  oranges  Just  about  all  marketed  for  this  season, 
axd  fewer  shipments  from  California,,,  there  v;ere  not  enough  orange.s  to  meet  the  big 
demand. 

Along  with  this  condition  there  were  not  enough  \\rorkers  to  pick  and  load  the 
crop.     The  situation  was  further  complicated  because  early  crop  potatoes  and 
canta.loupes  from  California  were  competing  for  the  available  refrigerator  car  space. 

I-Iorc ,  but  smaJLlcr  oranges  than  last  year 

Kore  labor  is  nov;  available  in  the  orchards  and  packing  plants  as  school 
children  supplement  adult  labor.     The  slack  will  gradually  be  taken  up,  but  it'll 
be  r.  little  time  until  an  adequate  supply  of  oranges  appears  on  all  markets.  It's 
well  to  point  out  to  your  listeners  that  there's  usually  a  tv/o-week  lag  from,  the 
time  oranges  leave  the  shipping  points  until  they  r^  ach  produce  stands  across  the 
country, 

'  ■  ■ 

The  California  Valencia-  crop  is  estimated  to  be  5  million  boxes .larger  than 
that'of  last  summer,  so' Ihc  summer  outlook  for  oranges  is:  good.    3ut  stress  again 
in  your' broadcasts  that  practicaLl^'.  all  of  these  oranges  will  be  the  smaller  sizes 
....though  they  arc  just  as  Juicy  on  a  pounid  per  pound  basis  as  the  larger  oranges.  . 


raSSH  NOTES  01'  A  ?KESH  SUBJECT 


^'rith  garden  produce  'beginning  to  come  in,  your  listeners  should  welcome 
the  latest  and  "best  information  on  cooking  fresh  vegetalDles .     State  experiment 
stations  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  carrying  on  a  whole 
chain  of  studies  on  cooking  fresh  vegetables.    The  already  established  rules,., 
speeding  vegetables  from  the  garden  td  the^  kettle  with  as  little  peeling  and 
chopping  as  possihle;  a  minimum  of  cooking  weter;  quick  cooking  and  immediate 
servings ..  still  hold.  ' 

Cooking  with  the  lid  on  or  off  is  one  of  the  points  with  which  research 
workers  have,  experimented.    They've  partly  disproved  the  old  theory  of  cookin'.; 
with  the  lid  off  to  let  volatile  aCids  escape.     It  seems  that  a  cover  on  the  pan 
helps  the  vegetaljles  to  cook,  faster.    And  the  more  study  that's  done,  the  mere 
evident  it  hecomes  that' vegetables  should  "be  cooked  quickly  'to  s-kve  food  value 
and  generally  to  hold  the  original  color-. 

Another  point  the  research  workers  have  uncovered,  also  in  connection  with 
fast  cooking,  is  about  the  addition  of  soda  to  cooking  vrator.     It  v;as  strictly 
."not  done".    But  they  say,  v^ith  certain  vegetables,  garden  peas,  for  instance, 
a  very  tiny  hit  of  sod.a  -  if  you  take  care  to  keep  it  tiny  enough  —  can  help. 
It  neutralizt'S  acid  in  the  cooking  water  and  helps  the  peas  to  cook  a  great  dral 
faster.    Eor  a  pound  and  a  half  of  peas,  that  very  little  bit  of  soda  is  just 
about  as  much  soda  as  can  go  on  the  tip  of  a  teaspoon.    Viovq  soda  malces  an  alka- 
line cooking  liquid.    And  if  vegetables , rre  cooked  long  in  an  alkaline  solution, 
their  vitam>ins  are  destroyed. 

VILL  HARVEST  YOUii  Sl^BTCOElJ?  ■ 

Most  everyone  agrees  that  there's  just  nothing  like  the  flavor  of  fresh 
young  corn  picked  Virhen  the  dew  is  still  on  the  silks,    And  perhap&  that's  why 
sweetcorn  is  one  of  the  fa^^orite-  .Victory  Garden  crops..., a  fa.vo<ritG  with  gardenei 
and  the  corn  earworm  alike.     In  fact,  the  corn  earworm.  often  -takes  it  upon  hi;:i- 
self  to  harvest  your  corn  long  before  y';  think  it's. quite  ready  for  the  fami'.y 
dinner  table.  .  ,  .  , 

Protection  of  those  valuable  rows  of  Victory  Garden  corn  against-  the  ear- 

v/orm  is  not  particula.rly  difficult.    But  good  timing  and  careful  v/ork  are  needled 

to  get  good  results,  according  to  Victory  G-arden  Headquarters  at  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Federal  entomologists  advise  the  use  of  a' medicinal  mineral  oil, ..or  better 
yet,  a.  commercially'-  x^repared  oil  i^rith  ano'ther  insecticide  added  to  make  it  m.ore 
effective  in  killing  the  worms,    A  medicine  droioper  or  an  oilcan  is  convenient 
for  applying  the  oil  to  the  corn  silks  ,"'and' the  dose  is  about  one-fourth  of  a 
teaspoon,  or  20  drops.  .     '  ■  »  •  ' 

Timing  should  be  exact .v/ait  at  least  three  da.ys  after  the  silks  first 
appear  at  the  tip  of  the  ear.    Then  the  oil  should  be- ai:)plied.     This  allows  time 
for  the  fertilization  of  the  car.    After "about  three  days,  the  silks  should  be 
wilted  and  the  tips  beginning  to  turn  brown.    L'ith  the  dropper  or  oilcan,  plr-co 
a  dose  of  oil  in  the  silk-,  about  a  quarter 'of  an  inch  into  the  silk  mass,  incido 
the  tip  of  the  'husk. 


FIT  AID  FBTISK 


At  a  recent  4-H  Club  fashion  show,  an  extension  clothing  specialist  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  jotted  down  sone  notes  that  will  "be  of  special 
interest  to  the  JiJinior  Miss  -  In  .your  listening  audience  -  who's  trying  her  han 
at  hone  sewing  this  'sumaer.  ... 

'■?it  and  finish  are  the  secrets  of  success  in  sewing;:.  A  girl's  off  to  a 
good  start,  vv'hen  she  ."buys  a  pattern  that  fits  not  . only  her  size  hut  also  her  typ 
which  may  "be  J'linior  Hiss,  Teen-Age,  Hisses  or  Women's.  Impression  of  -a  dress  i 
likely  to  "begin  with  the  neckline.  All  the  more  reason  the  neckline  should  fit 
well  and  "be^  nicely  finished..  Other  critical  spots'  in  fitting  are  the  shoulders 
the  sleeves,  the  "bust  and  the  vaistline.  Darts  can  make  a  "big  difference  'in  tr. 
fit.  The  trick  to  a  veil-finished. dart  is  to  taper  it  off  gradually  at  the  pci 
and  to  finish  the  end  carefully  so  the  dart  y/on-' t  v/ork  open.  Unlike  love,  the 
hem  has  no  need  to  ^  so  deep  as  a  v;ell.  And  .finally,  there's,  nothing  like  a  good 
press  -  a  continuous  press  as  the  dress  is  "being  made  and  a  thorough  press  from 
neckline  to  hem,  fron  "back  to  front  and  "back  again  -  to  give  a  hoinemade  dress  a 
couturiere  (koo-tu-ryar' )  finish.''  •  ' 

If  the  young  seamstresses  in  your  .listening  audience  v;ould  like  more  point 
onhome  sewing,  a  bulletin  they  will  find  useful  is  called  "fitting  Dresses." 
A  copy  may  he  obtained  free  of  charge  from  the  Office  of  Information,  U.S.  Depa 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D,  C.  • 


In  case  you've  wondered  what  happened  to  the  milk'.-'ecd  floss  collection  you 
helped  promote  last  year.-.. the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  the  job 
was  done  so  well  it  will  not  "be  necessary  to  repeat  it.    Boys  and  girls  in  31 
states  and  Canada  collected  more  than  2  million  hags  of  pods.    This-  v;ill  yield 
approximately  1,550,000  pounds  of  flosc,  which  is  enough  to  meet  gdverrjnent  nee 
for  this  material.    So  the.  message  on  milkweed' floss  is  that  there  will  he  no 
collection  this  year. 

rOOD  I'CIZS  JT'.OK  ?All  Al'D  TEAR  <■  ' 


WATEia-TlLOiTS  The  .watermelon,  a  memher  of  the  gourd  family,  is  native  to 

trcxjical  and  southern  Africa,  where  it  has  heen  cultivated  • 
since  ■  ancient  timiOs.  ■  ■ 

\-Q  know  that  the  Egyptians  were  cultivating  v/atermclons  in 
ancient  times,  "b-cruse  they  are  depicted  in. paintings  dated 
in  the  times,  of  the  Pyraxcids. 

In  Africa,  ai^preciation  of  the  watermelon  is  not  confined  to 
the  natives.    Elephants,  lions  and  other  vald  aiiimals  enjoy 
them  whenever  possiole. 

TUItflS  A  v.'riter  in  the  early  18th  century  .said  that  "prune"  vms  a 

good  word  oecause  it  gave  a  .pre.tty  form  to  the  lips.  This 
statement  started  a  fad,  and.  every  lady  drew  her' mouth  up - 
as  if  she- were  going  to  pronounce  the  letter  '.'P"» 
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THS  MILK  ?L0¥  . 

Your  listeners  have  lieen  hearing:  the.t  this  is  the  time  of  the  year  vrhen  i..ilk 
is  flowing  more  freely  than  usual,  ...it' s  the  season  for  heavy  milk  production. 
So  mayhe  they'd  like  to  knov/  just  how  the  raillv  is  channeled  into  its  various 
outlets.  :  .  , 

Here's  hovj  a  huiidred  quarts  of  milk  is  divided: 

43  1/2  quarts  are  sold  as  fluid  milk  and  creaia 
29  1/2  quarts  are  made,  into  "butter 

10  1/2  quarts  are  •  n.ade  into  cheese  '  ■ 

9  1/4  quarts  are  processed  for  evaporated  milk 
5  1/4  quarts  1^0  for  ice'  cream       .       •  ' 
2         quarts  are  xj-ocessed  for  dried  milk 


Everyone  knov/s  that  it's  an  actupl  c:.-ime  to  imste  food  'these  days.    But  '  ■ 
soiiie  of  your  listeners  may  not  kno\i.'  Just  how  to  mske  the  most  of  their  left-overs 
serving  them  attractively  and  making  them  an  enjoya^ble  part  of  the  meal.    So  nere 
are  some  pointers  you  may  v/snt  to  give  them  on  saving  money  as  well  as  food. 

Keep  flour,  dry  "beans  and  cereals-  in  tightly  covered  containers  to  keep 
out  moistm^e  and  insects,  •     •     •  ■ 

Sort  potatoes,  apples,  citrus  fruits  and  onions  often. 

Put  left-over  cooked  vegeta"bles  r--- as  peas,  asparagus,  "broccoli,  ■ 
carrots,  cauliflower,  etc.,  into  a.  salad,  or  use  them  in-  creain-of- 
vegeta"ble  soups. 

Tor  left-over  cooked  c?;reals,  such  as  rolled  oats,  try  adding  hrown 
sugar,  raisins  or  cr'-oked  prunes,  nuts  and  malk.    Bake  and  serve  hot-  ■ 
with  lemon  sauce  for  a  pudding  dessert,  "  ■•  •  •  -  • 

Serve  left-over  ginger'oread  with  hot  lemon  sa:uce ;  lc~f-t-ove-r  calce  with 
carpjuel,  lemon,  or  grapefruit  sauce.  Use  cake  crumljs  or  "bread  crunfos 
in  puddings  such  as  apple  "betty. 

Aiwa  ys  arrange  as  gooci,  storage  space 'as  possi"ble,  and  'kecp.'.perishal)les 
cold  and  clean. 


UT^  A  Tlil  Al^D  TUHl*  IT  I:T 


Every  drop  of  used  kitchen  -fat  is  urgently  needed,  One' -o-f  the  many  uses  for  fats 
is  the  manufacture  of  soap,  -  It  takes  one-  po'ond  of -'fats  -ta  mal'rc  six  bars  of  soap. 
And  every  fighting  man  gets  15  "bars  of  soap  a  month,'  '  ^eed.  -v/e  say  more? 


ft  A,  .■. 


H  0  ¥-     TO      R  A  II  B      Y  0  U  -E    ■  ?  0  0  ]D      EIGHT      F  Oil      EREEDO  M. 


SAYS  USED  KITCHEN  EAT  DOiT'T  WiiSTS  ECOD  GOFSBRYB  PAPEH  BAGS  Aix'D  C.-i?.TOiT 

KEEP  A  TICTOEY  GABISEN  CM  ALL  YOU  CAx^  USE  MTICM  POIi'TS  WISELY 

USE  ABUl'DAiTT  EOODS  OETEH  TUM  li'  ALL  GLASS  MILK  BOTTLES 


Los  Angeles 

BEST  JHUIT  3UYS  Hoya.l  epricots,  Beauty  plums 

li^:  I-.OEISAC^l  SUPPLY  Cherries,  Valencia  oranges,  lenons ,  summer  avocados, 

early  peaches 

li-'  LIG-iiT  SUPPLY  Old  crop  apples,  navel  oranges,  grapefruit  (ceiling), 

straw^berries ,  younglserries  and  iDoysenterries  (hi£;her), 
watermelons,  honeydev/  and  honeytall  melons 
■'.^G-STABLE  SUYS. ...  Tomatoes ,  white  <^vjnmer,  j'^ilovr  crookneck  and  Italian 

sq^uash 

IIT  MOLE-PATE  SUPPLY  Celery  (high),  corn  (lower),  cablDage,  onions,  lettuce 

(ceiling),  potatoes  (ceiling),  rhulDarli,  byjiched  vegetables 

II"  LIG-HT  SIMPLY  Cauliflower  (slightly-  higher),  cucumbers,  eggplant, 

"beans  (ceiling),  peas  ("best-,  at'  ceiling) ,  peppers  (highj, 
asparagus,  carrots,  sweet  potatoes 

AVAILABLE  FOR  GAir.'Il'Cr.. Royal  apricots 

San  Jrancisco 
BEST  PRUIT  BITS  Apricots,  plirr.s  rnd  peaches 

Ii\  kCDEi'.ATE  SLTPLY  Nectarines,  cherries,  oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons 

II:  LIC-HT  SUPPLY  Early  apples,  Blrak  Mission  figs,  early  pears,  cantaloups, 

v;atermelons ,  currants,  gooseberries 
BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  Tomatoes,  so uash 

IZ  HCDEPJl'TE  SUPPLY  C-reen  corn  (slightly  lav.'er),  artichokes,  celery,  peas, 

onions,  potatoes ,. asparagus 
liv  LIC-HT.  SUPPLY  Cuc^ombers,  beans 

Portland 

rauiT  li"  ::oD3PJiTs 

SUPPLY  Uorthi'est  cherries  (ceiling),  Texas  watermelons  '  (ceiling) , 

smell  size  oranges 

liT  LIC-HT  SUPPLY...  Apples,  California  apricots,  peaches  and  plums 

To.C-'ETABLEJ  II;  I-iOESaAZE 

SUPPLY  Local  lettuce,  tomatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  beets,  greens 

liv  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Asparagus  (season  closing),  peas 

AVAILABLE' PGR  CAl^'ING.  .ilorthwest  cherries 

Seattle 

■■  BEST  PRUT T  BuTS  California  apricots 

lif  liOIBSATE  SUPPLY  Cherries,  grapefruit,  lemons,  small  size  oranges 

11:^  LIGHT  SUPPLY.  I'/ashington  apples  .( ceiling) avocados  (high). 

BEST  VEC-E TABLE -BUYS  Caulif lo^"er,  lettuce',  .small-size  California  white  potatoes 

ni  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Asparag'us,  cab\r:5e,  celery  (higher),  spinach  (higher), 

green  onions , -be e'ts ,  carrots,  onions,  rhubarb,  tomatoes 
IP  LIC-HT  SUPPLY  Green  peas,  eggplant,  peppers 


( 
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I  IT      THIS      I  S  S  U  S 

ASIDES  Civ  mk'l  ....The  new  meat  supplies  for  civilians. 

FKEEZIFG-  THE  C-.  Iv  MILK  DEIM. . . , .  .Eresh  milk  is  v;hat  the  "boys  overseas  miss..  .. 

and  oy  a  new  freezing  process,  our  soldiers 
■  on  hospital  ships  will  have  fresh  milk, 

CZICKSl^'  AT  THE  GOAL  LIM.   '.The  Armed  Forces  aren't  talcing  quite  so  much- 
chicken  from  the  major  producing  areas, 

EOS  TWO  ■  There's  a  new  "bulletin  out  on  cooking -for  ■ 

■     ■■  ■'   V       two,  which  the  new  "brides  in  your  listening 
audience  v.^ill  find  helpful, 

T&  TALL  G-LaSSZ-S...  This  .year,,  we'll  have  almost  as  much  tea 

-  ■'  •  as,xi?e  had  before  the  war,  "but  it  v;ill  all 

'    '  '      • be  black  tea.  "    '      .  . 

PACK  L"?  lOUH  OT/H  KIT  .Home  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  one 

of  the  jnost  important  contributions  we  can 
make,  both  for  our  own  benefit,  and  for  the 
-         benefit  of  the  national  food  supply.  . 

SITUATIOiT  ALMOST  I'OElvl&L-. .ITotes  on  the "  supply  of  water-bath  canners    •■'  ; 
•<■  '  .  and.  pressure  canners, .  ^  \  _^    .  -    .    ...  ■-. 


War  Food  Admmistration 

U.  S,  Department  of  Afrieulture 


^'  :.'Roam  7Q0... 
'  821  Market  Street  ■.  .  .■ 
San  Erancisco,.  Calif  , 
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ASIDSS  Qi:  M3]AT 

After  July  1,  Federally  inspected  slaughterers. ..  those  v;ho  can  ship  meat 
over  state  lines... have  "been  allowed  to  reduce  the  amount  of  meat  they  are  re- 
quired to  set  aside  for  military  and  other  government  needs.    This  means  more  of 
the  currently  marketed  meat  will  "be  availa"ble  for  civilians. 

These  reductions  were  possible  "because  military  and  other  government  pur- 
chases of  meat  vere  high  during  the  period  when  more  cattle  were  marketed.  Now, 
d'oring  the  season  when  meat  production  is  lower,  their  purchases  are  curtailed 
to  make  a  more  even  distrilDution  of  this  food  to  civilians. 

About  half  of  the  Good,  Choice,  and  Commercial  cuts  of  beef  were  formerly 
set  aside  for  government  needs.    Under  the  amended  War  Food  Order  only  30  per- 
cent of  those  cuts  will  now  "be  set  aside.     The  set-aside  regulation  applicable 
to  Utility,  Caiiner  and    Cutter  grades  of  beef  will  be  reduced  from  75  percent  to 
65  percent.    The  veal  take  has  been  reduced  from  35  to  30  percent,  and  lamb  from 
20  to  15  percent.     The  quantity  of  bacon  to  be  set  aside  for  government  claimants 
has  also  been  cut  by  about  20  percent. 


FESEZII'G-  THE  C.I.  MILK  miM. 

Fresh  milk?     That's  one  of  the  first  food  requests  our  service  men  make 
on  ret».rning  to  the  United  States./  '  '\  -    ,  - 

Many  ef  our  wo^ondcd  service  men  arc  getting  their  first  taste  of  fresh  milk 
a  bit  before  they  return  to  the  homeland. .. thanks  to  the  development  of  a  new 
froscn  milk.    Under  this  new  method,  fresh,  high  quality,  whole  milk  is  quickly 
frozen  at  a  very  low • temperature  and  hold  at  a- low  temperature  until  it  is  needed. 
Usually  this  frozen  product  is  shipped  in  quart  or  half-pint  paper  containers. 
V/hen  it  is  thav/od  out  it  has  the  natural  appearance,  flavor  and  taste  of  the  ■ 
original  product.    There  is  no  separation  of  the  butterfat  and  the  bacterial  count 
remains  lov;.  . 

Before  the- quick  frozen  whole  milk  was  devolppGd,  hospital  ships,  as  well 
as  overseas  troops  were  dependent  on  milk  made  from  dried  v;hole  milk  powder. 
Vrnilc  the  dried  milk  hod  all  the  food  values  of  fresh  fluid  milk,  the  frozen 
milk  soems  to  a./croach  more  nearly  the  taste  of  the  original  product. 


CHICKEII  AT  THE  COAL  LIIvE 

The  Armed  Forces  are  making  slight  seasona.l  reductions  in  the  amount  of 
chickens  they  buy  from  major  commercial  broiler  areas.    These  broiler  areas.., 
which  have  the  type  of  poultry  most  desired  by  the    Armed  Forces  for  export... are 
located  in  the  Atlantic  Coas.t  states  and  in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri, 

Since  last  December  the  Armed  Forces  have  been  buying  most  all  of  the 
chickens  marketed  in  these  areas  under  a  War  Food  Administration  set-aside  order. 
Under  the  modified  order,  all  poultry  marketed  in  these  areas  will  still  be  pro- 
cessed in  accordance  with  army  specifications.     Then  the  army  will  take  70  per- 
cent of  an  established  goal, ..the  goal  being  based  on  production  in  a  4C-hour 
week.    Any  chicken  processed  above  the  goal  may  be  released  by  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration to  the  processor  for  sale  to  civilians.    Processors  are  being  re- 
quested to  give  preference  to  civilian  hospitals. 
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A?:  en'trepreiieus?  b'f  a  small,  new  ousiness,  the 'June  ■bridt'i-n'  /our  listening 
Fudicncc,  v;elcoine.s .\inf orpiaiion  on  what  maices  the 'wheels  go:  round;  in  a' well- run  home. 
One  of  her  oig  pro'bl,eni.$ , is  lerr|iing.  how  to'" shop  and  cook  for  two^  'so  tha%  she  and 
her  husband  have  v;ell-"balanced"  meals  "at  a  price  they  can  ejfiolrd  ta-pay,'   As  every 
smart  homcmal^er  knov-'S , ,  .meal  planning  is  "both  an  art  and  a' sciehcc/  '  It  involves 
knov/ledge.  of  the  foods,  we  need,  and  how  to  "buy  and  prepare  them  wisely. 

To  Kelp  the  ,i> ride,  and,  all  of  those  who' cook  far'tvo,  nutritionists  'of  the 
U.S. ,  Department  o-f  Agriculture  have  prepared'  a  folded"  c'allod  "Pood-' Po'r-' Two" ,  Told 
in  the  story  of  a  typical  young  couple,  the  folder 'snov/s  how  meals  may- he  planned 
so  the.t  they  are  nutri'ti'ous ,  varied  and  at  reasohaMe  cost'.'   There'' s  a  check  list 
of.  the  kinds.,  of  food  needed  for  energy  and  good  health.    And  there  are  tips  for 
wise  shopping  and -x or' making  use  of  leftovers.        '  •         '      '-'■•  . 

As  a  special"  service' to  directors  of  women's  programs-,  we  have'  a^  "'f-re^e.  copy 
of  "Pood  Por  Two"  for  you  .at  our  regional  office.    Just  vrrite  and  request  your 
"bulletin  from  the  War  Pood  Administration, -Off ice  of  Marketing  Services,  821 
i'iarket  Street,  Room  .700,  San  Prancisco  3,  California. 

Since  our  regional,  of  f  ice  supply  is' limited,  tell  your  listeners '-'they  :-.may 
obtain  a  copy  of  "Pood;  P or  Two"  free  of -charge  "by  v/riting  to  the  Office  of  !n- 
form.ation,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 

'  -    '    ..  IN  'TAlL~C-iASS5S   "  •-'-  "  -'  •- 

■  With  the  arrival  of  sujnmer,'  tea  "becomes  a  refresher  note  in  the  menu-^'of  more 
people.    On  a.  year-roUnd  "basis,  the  heaviest  per  capita  tea  consuming  'areas  are  in  ': 
Few  Pn.4:land  aromid  Bo's^ton,  and  in  the  Midwes't  around  Chicago .    -The  other'- sections 
;0-f  our  country  step  up  their  demands  during  the  summer'  in  the 'form  of- iced:- tea* 

.■V/hile  we're  no-^  quite  the  tea  drinking  nation  that  Great  Britain  is, '  ■the 
use  of  tea  in  this  coiontry  had  "been  progressivei'J^' increasing  until  the  war  and 
our  total  tea  order  is  large,    last  year  v;e  drank  a'bout  72  million  pounds  of  tea. 
Pnth\isias_ts  of ,  this  "beverage  v/ill  "be  glad  to,  knovr  that  the  1945  supply  for  civi- 
lians-v;ill.  "be  a'aout  85  m.illion  pounds.. .  .fairly  near  the  pre-v;ar  demahd, .  .though 
it;  -V7ill-,all,- "b.©  "black  tea.  '        '   ■  '.  '-'■  ■•■•'-■-'" 

You  get  some  idea  of  the  anount  of  tea  we  drink  vrhen  you  reaTize  t3ia't''  the 
contents  of  the  familiar  one- fourth  pound  .package  of  loose  tea  m.ake  a'bout  50  cups 
of  hot  tea.    The  use  6f  tea  packed  in-  individual  "bags  is  "becoming  increasingly 
-.'popular,  because  of  the  convenience  in  serving.    And  in  this  form  probably  there 
is  a  saving,-beca;uso  -the  measurement  is  more  exact.      '    '•  ■  ••'- 

Of  course,  our  tea.  imports  were  larger  before  the  war.    Prior  to  the  attack 
o-n  Pqarl  Harbor  v,re,got  tea  from  India,  Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra,  China,  Porm.ose  and 
ex'-en  Japan.  ,  ..Our  only,  two  sources  .  during  the  v;ar  have'  been  -  India  .and -Ceylon. 
With  practically  all  the  United  and  neutral  ivations -depending  on  these  two  count- 
ries, it  was  necessary,'  through '-the  combined 'food  board,  to  divide  tea  on  an  inter- 
national basis.    The  War  Pood  Adj-ainisti*atioh  early  in  -the  war  took  steps  to  assure 
fair  distribution  of  the  limited  supply  in  this  country,,    Tea  packers  were  given 
quotas  restricting  their  deliveries  to  a  certain  percentage  of  their  1941  deliver- 
ies.    Due  to  an  improved  supply,  the  War  P'ood  Administration,  in  January  of  this 
year,  suspended  these  quota  restrictions  on  the  flow  of  tea  from  packers  to  whole- 
salers. 
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PACK  UP  YOUR  OW  KIT 

The  commercial  pack  of  fruits  and  vegeta^bles  vrill  not  "be  sufficient  to  meet 
all  needs  despite  the  fact  the  army  is  reducing  Its  anticipated  requirements. 
These  reductions  of  course,  will  mean  more  canned -fruits  and  vegetables  for. civil- 
ians than  wculd  otherwise  have  "been  available,  but  everv  effort  should  be  con- 
tinued to  conserve  food  and  prevent  waste^  '  ■  ■'  ' 

This  year  all  processed  red.  sour  cherries  will  go  to  th-e:  Armed' iFo.rces .  .  Civil-" 
ians  v/ill  also  get  a  smaller  share  from- the  1945  pack^of  applesaucfe,  plums  and 
apricots  than  they  did  last  year.     In  the  vegetable  line.,  .civilians  v/ill  get  less 
processed  svreet  com,  .sauerkraut,  and  pumpkin.    "And  they  will  get  only  about  the 
same  amount  of  canned  asparagus,' peas,  spinach  and  l:j.ma  beans' as  "from  'the  1944  pack'. 

So  you  see,  if  the  homemaket*  wants  variety  and  more-  complete  .supplies  this 
coming  v;inter,  she'll  take  advantage  of  fresh  produce  available  at  her  local 
market  or  froA  her  Victory  garden  and  do  some  'home-canning».      ■  '•■  '  '  .  .  . 

SITUATIOl:  ALMOST- ITORIvUL 

So  that  you  can  keep  your  listeners  posted  on  the  home  canning  equipment 
supply,  hero  arc  some  pertinent  comments  f-rom  a  survey- made  recently"  by  the 
extension  food  preservation  specialist  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

(l)    Because  pressure  canners  are  being  purcha.sod  about  aS  rapidly  as  the 
dealers  receive  them  it  may  appear  they  are  not  coming  to.  -the  inarket  at  all,  pwt  > 
the  ''^B  reports  the  production  (630,000  pressure  cannors  were  authorized  for  1945) 
is  only  slightly  belov;  schedule;  (2)    lack  of  steel'has  slowed  up  the  output  of 
v-ater  bath  ccnncrs,  but  some  companies  have  equipped  galvanized  wash  boilers  vrith 
racks  so  they  can  be  used  for  canning  purposes;  (3)- Although  both  jar  rings  and 
closures  are  expected  to  be  available  in  adequate  amounts,  there  likely  will  be 
no  more  zinc  caps  than  were  on  the  market  lest  year;.  (4)    because  of  l^i.bor  short- 
ages, factories  won't  be  able  to  go  into  capacity  production  of  half-pint  jars, 
even  though  restrictions  have  been  1  if ted  on  the  sizes  of  glass  jars  that  may  be 
made.  •  ' 

Just  one  more  canning  equipment  note.-  Remind  home  canners  thr-t  the  success 
of  their  product  will  depend  in  part  on  an  accurate  pressure  canner  gauge.  If 
they  have  not  had  the  gauge  checked  this  year,  of  if  thoy  have  reason  ■to  believe 
it  is  inaccurate,  they  should,  by  all  means,  hrve  the  pressure  canrier  gauge  checked. 

■     .     ?00D  ITOTBS  PROM  PAR  AZTD  ITEAR 

TONLi^TOES  It  is  said  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  gave  a  tomato  plajit  in  full 

fruit  to  ^ueen  Elizabeth  as  a  token  of  his  admiration,  and  after, 
that  it  became  quite  common  for  people  to  give  such  gifts. 

PEACHES...  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  is  the  peach  so  largely  grovm  as  a 

comj-ercial  product  as  in  the  peach  regions  of  the  United  States.  « 
The  perch  industry  ranks  second  to  the  apple  in  the  fruit  industry 
of  the    United  States."  •     .  ? 
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QAmaNG  CAUTIOUS 


observance  of  national  farn  safety  week  lias"  '"been  set  for  July  22-28,  It  will 
■be  a  good  time  to  talk  about  guarding  etgainst  accidents  in  hone  canning.  Here  are 
sone  suggestions  from  canning  specialists  of 'the  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

.    Hunter  o^ne  peril  in  hone  preservation  is  oven  canninge,^,a  net'liod  vjiiich  has  -,-' 
been  thorougbjly  .  discredited,  first  because  it  ,is  dangerous,  and 'second  because 
food  put  up  that  v;ay  may  not  keep.    So  ii^arn  your  listeners  a,gainst  oven  canning* 

■Ehe*  .  smart  '-)ippe, ,  OBiuxpx,  't aljes,  precautions  to  prevent  .accident's.  *  ^or  exanrple,* 
she  inspects '  the  jars  carefully  for  cracks  and  other  de'fectg  before  she  begins 
c'uining*.    She  arrangp.s.  the  kitchen  and  her  canning 'work  sp  tj;at  she  doesn't  need  ,: 
to  "carry  hot  .j,ars  vc;ry  far  and  t'ako  ,,the  ;rigk  af  having,  tlie.n  cj^^lodo  .-in-her  hands. 
If  it  is  necessary  ,  to  i?ovo  the  jars  whil&.they  are  still!  ^hqt,, 'slie  places  them  in 
pan.  ,  ,  .  -  , .      ,  ,  .  ■  i 


T/lien  she  uses  the  pressure,  canner,  the  careful  homenrk-er,  slides  the  canner 
instead  of  trying  to  lift  it  away  from  the  heat.    She  lets  the  pressure  go  to  zero 
and  then  opens  the  pctcock  slowly  to. let  the  steam  out.    I'/lien  she  opens  the  canner, 
sho  tilts  the  lid  so  that  it  n,cts  as  a  shield  and  protects  her  face  from  steam 
burns#  .  .  . .    ■ .  .•       .......... '  ":. 


mxoH  IS  miicHr. . 


All  canning  instructions  contain  the  mention  of  acid  and  noa--acid  foods..,  : 
and  go  ^further  .to.. state  tjlat  acid  f.oods^  nay  bo.,  processed  in  a  boi3,ihi5»\«yatc!r  .bath, . 
but  non-acid  foods  should  be  processed  in  a  pressure  canner* 

Just  in  case  sone  of  your  listeners  are  new  at  the  home  ccjaning  business, 
you  night  like  to  toll  them  which  foods  .thef  acid  foods  <-  nay  be  processed  in 
the  hot  v/atcr  bath  method,  and  which  need  pressure  canner  processing. 

.    ■;  . 

lonatocs,  pickled  beets,  ripe  pinicntos  and  rhub'arb  are  the.  a-cid  foods,  and 
arc  processed  at  or  near"  the  tenpcraturo,  of  boiling  \i;atcr  (21S  d.egrjco^'  J'w)  in  a  ~  ■ 
boiling-water  bath  cajiner,  or  in  a  stcanor  without  pressure^   


K  0  I'f    ,  g  0      M  A  g  E      TO  U  E  ?  0  0  I)  ."F^  I  a  5  T  -      Q  E'       B  3>  #  B  0  M 

SA1C3  USED  KITCKSH  UtiT-T  vJASG:E  yOOD  COIISEPJE  PAPSE- BAGS  AID' (^^^ 

EEP  A  VIC20HY  a;jJX-S'  ,  CAI^  AuL  YOU  OMl    '  USB  PASIOiT  P0I1T::S  WISELY 

USE  ASUlIDAi^T  POODS  GPESIT  TUPJIT  IIT  AIL  GLASS  MILK,  BOTTLES 

LOIT'T  BUY  OS  TUB  SIiACK  i-IAK^T  • 

*      Seeds  of  leeks  v;ere  carried  to  Britain  by  the  Eonan  invaders,  as  one  of  their 
indispensable  foods  aj.id  medicines.    The  herb  must  have  been  ver;''  connon  in  South 
Britain  by  the  beginning  of  the  Sixth  Century,  for  today,  every  TJclshmpji  wears  a 
iGok  in  his  hat  on  St.  David's  Day,  and  tradition  says  that  the  custom  goes  back 
to  the  time  of  King  Arthur. 


•   ■  ^:v"^■KA:;gS£B'Tr:PA^TORAMA 

'   '•  .'-v.,       '•  ... 

'       •     "       ■ ' ' ■  ' ■         ■  ■ '     -   •  -        Los  Aii;rolc3 

IF  SUPPLY. .  >,4'ectarines  (lower )'  early  t)eaches,\t;emtRloups,  ( slightly  lower), 

"  .  SqyserLDerries  (slightly  lov;er),  orpjiges,  lemons,  watermelons, 

, .  ,  •  piuns »  f  igi  :  '  ^  r       '    '   -  „■...,,  ... 

nv  LIGHT  SlJPHiy.#,>>      Grape  fruit  (ceiling),  ea'rly  apples  ( ceiling.)  .'.chert-ies,  straw- 
berries, red  raspberries  (ceiling),  avocacLos  (high),  seed- 
•  •  ■  .•  •  less  grapes,  pears 

BEST" '^€-3TA3LS  BUYS. .  .  Tonatoes,  squash'  (white  sunmer,  Italian -anfi  yellov;  crookneck) 
n^'  MCDSSATE  SUPPLY. , . ,  Celery,  cabbage  ( lower  ) ,  "cbrn  (lever ) ,  Keirfi  Coimty  po  tatoes 

.  ■      (ceiling),  onions  (fairly  high) i  bunchp.d  vegetables  (green 
■     '  '  •  .  ^  ■•    ■     onions  higher),  eggplant  tslightl^'-  lower),  rhubhrb  (reasonablt^ 

n  LIGHT  SUPPLY .Caulif  lov'er ,  carrots ,  aspatrgus ,  peppe.r.s,  (high) ,  peas 

(ceiling),  cucumbers,  beans  (ceiling)       -•  ••  - 
. ' '.'  -       • .         .  * 

"  .  ^  San 'Francisco 

BEST.  PHUIT  BUYS  .'Apricots,  nectarines,  peaches-,  plums  "  ■ 

IK  MOnSSAIE  SUPPLY... .Cherries  {season  ending),  cantaloups,  black  figs  (slightly 

lov;er),  ormges,  lemons,  loganberries  (lower),  grapefruit 

IH  LIGHT  SUPPLY,.  V'atermclons.#^Ji<jiieyballs  and  honeydews,  pears       «••  ■'..■  ■ 

BEST  VEGETiGLS  BUY  Toma toe slri; '  I.  ■''!;}' 

115^  MODEHalE  SUPPLY* .» .Squash,  celery,  cabbage,  com  (lower),  potatoes,  onions, 

.    •    •  ■    ■  ..        '    lettuce^  '  • 
IH  LIGHT  SUPPLY.^,., ...  .Beans,  eggplant  and.  peepers  (cexliAgO  , •  'carrots,  cauliflower 

Portland  '  -  . 

1.  ' 

BEST  ?EuIT  BUY...7  Cherries  -Ccedling)  ■   ^  ■ 

liM^iOEE'EATZ  SUPPLY. ..  ^Gooseberries' 

•IH  LIGHT  SUPPLY,  Citrus  fruits,  berries,  nev;  crop  apples 

vi:-p:.T.i::LES  .i:.  lodlt^iTe 

SUPPLY. .. .Local  lettuce  and  cabbage,  onions,  local  radishes,  cucumbers, 


squash,  cauliflower,  celery 
I-'  LIGHT  SU'PPLY,. Spinach,  green  onions,  carfots,  peas  (ceiling'),  asparagus, 

potatoes       •  .  .. 

■  -         •  ■  *  • 

■    '    "  Seattle  . 

BEST  PSL'IT  BoTS  .^'-ashlngton  Bing  cherries 


11*  kC-XSPjilE  SUPPLY. ... '"'ate melons ,  apricots  ,  pl'ims 

li'T  Lf:-HT -'SUPPFf^        .'\ Grapefruit  and  orrngos,  California  cantaloups,  nev/  crop 
,■-  Cali To rnia  apples    seedless  grapes,  honeyballs  (ceiling),- 

no'..oai'-ines  (ceilir.cj 
•BEST  TEGLT^LE  BUY.     .Homegrown  caul:' f  U.wer  and  lettuce,  zucchini  and  yellow 

■  squa.sh, '  tomatoc-^ 

JI;-i:ODE*ltV'P  SUPPLY, J.  J cal  cabbage"  o.iions,  California  corn  (fairly  high), 

■  '.'C.-^lifornia  potatoes  (ceiling),  b-.ai.chcd  vegetables 

BT  LIGHT  SuTPLYc .-.-.^^.'^Carr.ots ,  cele^ory,- -'"sparagus  (s'sason  nearly  ended),  green 

beajis  (ceiling/'"  '  ) 


